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THE  DEADLOCK. 

The  political  situation  during  the  past  month  has  steadily  gone 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  worst,  indeed,  has  not  yet  been  reached ; 
but  at  the  moment  of  writing — after  Mr.  Churchill’s  flaming 
speech  at  Bradford,  delivered,  as  he  informed  his  audience,  as  the 
considered  message  of  the  Cabinet,  and  endorsed  by  the  Prime 
Minister  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons  two  days  later — the 
outlook  is  as  black  as  it  can  be^  and  the  deadlock  seems  complete. 
Unless  there  be  a  speedy  change,  collision  and  civil  strife  are 
certain,  and  will  come  soon. 

The  Government  produced  their  offer  on  March  9th.  The 
suggestions  were  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  a  speech  of  most  reasonable  temper.  The  general 
principle  of  exclusion  by  county  option  was  put  forward  as  a 
basis  of  settlement,  with  a  time-limit  of  six  years  attached. 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  firmly  rejecting  the  time-limit,  made  a 
counter  offer  to  the  Government.  Then  the  Irish  Nationalists, 
taking  alarm  lest  the  Government  should  make  still  further  con¬ 
cessions  and  drop  the  time-limit,  began  their  intrigues.  And  the 
result  was  seen  in  the  envenomed  speech  by  Mr.  Churchill  on 
the  Saturday  of  the  same  week  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
Government  had  said  their  last  word,  threatened  Ulster  with 
coercion,  denounced  the  Unionists  as  revolutionaries,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  “ready  to  go  forward  and  put  these  grave  matters 
to  the  proof.”  That  outburst  of  rancour  was  received  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  by  the  Radicals  and  the  Nationalists. 

On  the  following  Monday,  instead  of  making  a  general  ex¬ 
planatory  statement  as  to  the  effect  of  the  new  proposals  upon 
the  rest  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  Mr.  Asquith  curtly  refused  to 
produce  “a  cut-and-dried  scheme”  until  he  knew  whether  or 
no  the  general  principle  of  the  offer  had  been  accepted.  In  the 
time-honoured  phrase  of  Mr.  Redmond,  which,  better  than  any 
other,  expresses  the  Prime  Minister’s  attitude  towards  the 
Nationalists  in  moments  of  real  crisis,  Mr.  Asquith  was  seen  to 
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be  “toeing  the  line”  chalked  out  for  him.  He  had  been  once 
more  dragged  up  to  the  mark.  Party  considerations  had 
triumphed  again  over  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  instead  of 
drawing  nearer  to  the  settlement  w^hich  the  nation  desires,  the 
one  practical  result  of  the  sitting  of  March  16th  was  that  formal 
arrangements  were  made  for  an  embittered  debate  on  a  Vote  of 
Censure. 

It  is  a  wretched  position.  It  reflects  the  greatest  discredit  on 
British  statesmanship.  But  no  one  can  be  surprised  that  this  is 
the  outcome  of  the  Coalition,  of  the  Parliament  Act^  and  of  the 
present  Government’s  conduct  of  affairs.  Everything  points  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Government’s  offer — w’hich  is  just  what  the 
Nationalists  and  all  the  extreme  Kadicals  are  praying  for — and  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  as  it  stands,  with  all  its  absurdities  and  im¬ 
possibilities,  and  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  there  will  be 
bloodshed  in  Ulster,  and  that  the  new  Parliament  in  Dublin 
will  have  to  be  propped  by  British  bayonets.  That  is  the  certain 
prospect  before  “the  Bill  for  the  Better  Government  of  Ireland,” 
because  the  Government  dare  not  shake  off  their  taskmaster  and 
prefer  to  face  the  coercion  of  Ulster,  with  all  that  it  may  involve, 
to  meeting  in  a  straightforward,  honest  way  the  demands  of  the 
loyalists  and  Unionists  of  Ireland. 

Meanwhile,  the  Unionists  of  Great  Britain  are  signing  by 
hundreds  and  by  thousands  the  pledge,  already  given  on  their 
behalf  by  their  leaders,  that  they  will  help  Ulster  to  the  fullest 
measure  of  their  ability.  The  signatories  to  that  document 
include  large  numbers  of  men  of  great  distinction  and  high 
responsibility  in  every  profession  who,  as  a  rule,  take  no  active, 
or  at  any  rate  no  prominent,  part  in  politics.  Yet  these  are  now 
solemnly  declaring  that  they  will  hold  themselves  absolved  from 
their  ordinary  duty  of  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land,  if  Ministers 
persevere  with  their  announced  intentions.  No  such  document 
has  been  signed  in  England  within  living  memory.  But  appar¬ 
ently  it  produces  no  influence  whatsoever  upon  the  minds  of 
Ministers,  who  still  pretend  that  they  are  an  ordinary,  normal 
Government,  pursuing  an  ordinary,  normal  policy  that  is  supported 
by  a  clear  mandate  from  the  people,  and  who  still  profess  that 
they  cannot  see  the  slightest  excuse  for  unconstitutional  action. 
“A  lot  of  Tory  old  women  of  both  sexes”  w^as  Mr.  Churchill’s 
contemptuous  description  of  the  signatories  to  the  British 
Covenant.  The  Government  and  those  who  applaud  them  are 
mad,  and  such  madness  as  theirs  can  hardly  work  itself  out  without 
bloodshed.  He  w’ho  prophesied  that  if  ever  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Constitution,  were  to  be  de¬ 
molished,  “it  would  go  in  a  storm,”  looks  like  being  proved  a 
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true  prophet.  So  black  a  sky  can  hardly  clear  without  a  down¬ 
pour. 

^Nothing  is  gained  by  minimising  the  extent  of  the  concession 
which  the  Government  offered  to  Unionist  Ulster  on  March  9th. 
Ministers  reluctantly  accepted  the  very  principle  of  Exclusion 
to  which  many  of  them  had  vowed  undying  opposition.  They 
had  found  means  of  inducing  the  Irish  Nationalists  to  accept  it 
also.  Their  own  Eadical  supporters,  who  had  denounced  Exclu¬ 
sion  as  treason  to  Liberal  and  Nationalist  principles,  gave  an  un¬ 
willing  acquiescence.  It  is  true  that  the  principle  was  embodied 
in  a  form  which  robbed  it  of  much  of  its  value,  but  still  the  very 
same  principle  which  a  year  ago  Mr.  Asquith  had  said  would 
“wreck  the  Bill  ”  was  now  actually  proposed  by  him  as  the  “price 
of  peace.”  Yet  what  was  worth  doing  at  all  was  worth  doing 
thoroughly.  When  Ministers  set  out  to  placate  Ulster,  they 
would  have  shown  much  greater  statesmanship  if  they  had  offered 
something  which  it  was  possible  to  accept.  They  made  a  price,  but 
it  was  quite  inadequate,  and  if  they  really  desire  a  settlement, 
they  will  have  to  amend  their  terms.  That  was  made  clear  to 
them  without  an  instant’s  delay.  Sir  Edward  Carson  told  the 
Prime  Minister  that  he  would  not  think  of  going  over  to  Ulster 
and  laying  such  terms  before  his  people.  Ulster  opinion  rejected 
them  with  equal  promptitude  and  greater  vehemence.  The 
Government  pretend  to  be  greatly  chagrined.  But  they  have  no 
right  to  be.  They  were  told  that  nothing  but  “a  clean  cut  ”  would 
do.  But  they  will  believe  nothing  till  it  is  too  late. 

If  the  matter  rested  with  the  Government  alone — as  it  ought 
to  rest,  and  as  it  would  rest  if  we  had  a  free  and  independent 
Government,  and  not  one  which  is  bound  by  pledges  and  party 
compacts — we  have  little  doubt  that  they  would  yield  the  terms 
demanded.  Last  autumn,  when  a  formal  and  apparently  inspired 
announcement  appeared  in  The  Times  to  the  effect  that  the 
Cabinet  were  prepared  to  offer  a  scheme  of  exclusion,  the  Liberal 
Chief  Whip  issued  the  most  explicit  assurance  that  the  Cabinet 
would  never  sanction  such  a  project.  But  events  have  proved 
far  too  strong  for  those  Ministers — said  to  be  a  large  majority 
in  point  of  numbers,  though  not  in  point  of  influence — who  so 
foolishly  pledged  themselves  against  Exclusion.  They  have  now- 
accepted  the  principle — whether  honestly  or  not,  only  they  can 
tell.  So  have  the  Nationalists.  As  recently  as  February  14th, 
Mr.  Redmond  denounced  Exclusion  as  “ridiculous  and  impos¬ 
sible.”  From  the  same  place  and  with  the  same  voice  on 
March  9th  he  accepted  it.  Those  who  have  gone  so  far,  those  who 
have  admitted  so  much,  can  w-ell  be  asked  to  go  still  further  and 
to  admit  still  more.  They  have  agreed  to  offer  those  counties 
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of  Ulster  which  desire  it  a  temporary  exclusion  tor  the  space  of 
six  years.  Some  think  that  that  offer  was  purposely  made  in  order 
that  it  might  be  rejected.  It  may  be  so.  The  altered  tone  of 
Ministers  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  change  from  a  reasoned  to 
a  furious  temper,  have  naturally  strengthened  that  suspicion.  It 
is  said  that  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Devlin’s  mysterious  journey  to  the 
North  of  Ireland  just  before  Mr.  Asquith  made  his  offer  was 
to  assure  the  Bishops  that  the  offer  stood  no  earthly  chance  of 
acceptance.  Most  people,  however,  without  imputing  the  lower 
and  baser  motive  were  content  to  believe  that  the  Government 
made  that  particular  offer  because  it  was  all  that  they  could  get 
the  Nationalists  to  concede  for  the  time  being,  and  because  they 
naturally  desired  that  their  own  capitulation  should  appear  as 
little  humiliating  as  possible  to  themselves.  Mr.  Asquith,  in  his 
speech,  said  nothing  about  a  last  word.  He  said  nothing  to 
preclude  further  negotiations  and  further  concessions.  If  he  were 
free  to  deal  with  Sir  Edw'ard  Carson,  the  whole  problem  of  the 
exclusion  of  Ulster  could,  w^e  believe,  still  be  settled  in  a  single 
sitting.  So  long  as  he  safely  passed  his  Home  Kule  Bill,  setting 
up  a  Home  Buie  Parliament  and  Executive  for  Nationalist 
Ireland,  the  Prime  IMinister  might  well  thankfully  exclude  the 
whole  Province  of  Ulster,  and  save  himself  from  the  perils  which 
lie  ahead.  He  must  see  the  danger  to  the  Empire,  and  the  risk, 
lor  all  his  vaunted  confidence,  to  his  own  party.  As  a  prudent 
and  cautious  party  leader — to  put  it  no  higher  than  that — who 
can  doubt  that  the  Prime  Minister  would  be  glad  to  satisfy  Ulster? 
Party  considerations  urge  him  with  overwhelming  force  in  that 
direction.  For  if  there  were  a  settlement^  there  would  certainly 
be  no  General  Election  till  next  year,  by  which  time  the  Plural 
Voting  Bill  would  have  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  importance  of  this  last  consideration  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.  Though  often  omitted  by  those  who  attempt  to  fore¬ 
cast  the  probable  course  of  events,  it  is  never  likely  to  be  far  from 
the  thoughts  of  those  wdio  have  the  controlling  voice  over  events. 
The  Plural  Voting  Bill  is  one  of  the  most  important  cards  in  the 
Home  Buie  game,  though  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  any  of 
the  suits.  It  is,  indeed,  the  Joker  of  the  pack,  and  Eadicals 
estimate  its  passage  as  being  worth  forty  seats  to  them.  The 
Government  w’ould  go  far  on  the  path  of  concession  in  order  to 
postpone  an  appeal  to  the  country  till  the  Bill  has  become  law. 
A"et,  unless  there  be  a  settlement,  the  chances  of  their  being  able 
to  get  through  the  summer  are  small.  The  Liberal  Chief  Whip 
may  go  on  repeating  his  futile  boast  that  the  Government  are 
in  an  impregnable  position  and  that  there  will  be  no  election  till 
the  date  wUich  they  choose  next  year.  If  the  Home  Buie  Bill 
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is  passed  as  it  stands,  circumstances  may  well  arise  which  will 
give  the  Government  no  option  but  to  go  immediately  to  the 
electors  and  get  a  new  mandate,  if  they  can. 

Their  friends  in  the  Press  are  clamorous  that  they  have  gone — 
to  quote  Mr.  Eedmond’s  phrase — to  the  very  furthest  limits  of  con¬ 
cession.  We  do  not  believe  it.  They  will  find  a  way  to  go  further, 
if  they  want  to.  They  will  leave  themselves  convenient  loopholes 
right  down  to  the  time  when  the  Bill  reaches  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  it  is  a  dangerous  game.  Burke’s  words  of  sage  counsel,  “It  is 
better  to  do  early  and  from  foresight  that  which  we  may  be 
obliged  to  do  from  necessity  at  last,”  apply  exactly  to  the  situation. 
It  is  a  performance  which  may  be  fatally  interrupted  at  any 
moment  by  some  act  of  incautious  or  deliberate  folly.  But  there 
it  is.  It  is  the  game  which  Mr.  Asquith  thinks  best  in  his 
deplorable  situation. 

The  Government’s  time-limit  of  six  years  was  meant  to  impress 
the  country  with  the  fairness  of  the  Government.  The  country 
has  not  been  impressed.  Mr.  Asquith  was  at  pains  to  demonstrate 
that  there  must  be  at  least  two  General  Elections  before  the  six 
years  come  to  an  end  and  the  excluded  counties  find  themselves 
automatically  included  in  the  Home  Eule  scheme.  He  suggested 
by  inference,  for  his  w’ords  w^ere  studiously  vague  on  the  subject, 
that  if  the  Unionists  won  either  of  these  elections  they  might 
“otherwise  determine”  the  fate  of  the  excluded  counties.  That 
is  true  enough.  One  Parliament  cannot  bind  another.  But 
Ulster  very  fairly  claims  that,  just  as  the  Government  have  con¬ 
ceded  to  her  counties  the  right  to  say  whether  they  shall  be 
excluded  now  from  the  Home  Eule  scheme,  so  they  should  have 
freedom  to  choose  for  themselves  in  1921  whether  they  go  in 
or  not.  If  Ulster  is  worth  winning  she  is  worth  waiting  for,  not 
six  years  merely,  but  until  her  consent  is  voluntary  and  free. 
Ulster  knows  that  this  offer  of  six  years’  temporary  exclusion  is 
due  to  the  strength  of  her  organisation  alone.  If  that  organisation 
were  dropped,  she  w’ould  be  helpless  w’hen  the  period  expired. 
By  that  time,  say  the  Government,  she  would  be  able  to  judge 
whether  her  fears  as  to  the  character  of  Dublin-made  legislation 
and  administration  were  justified  True,  but  whatever  her  judg¬ 
ment  might  be,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable,  she  would 
still  have  to  pass  automatically  into  the  scheme.  She  might  be 
just  as  convinced  as  ever  that  her  fears  were  well  grounded.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  moment  the  period  expired,  she  would  pass  into  and 
under  the  Dublin  Parliament,  and  she  w-ould  be  faced,  then  as 
now,  with  the  choice  of  submission  or  resistance.  But  unless  her 
military  organisation  were  kept  up  during  the  intervening  years — 
we  do  not  say  that  that  would  be  impossible,  but  it  would  impose 
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au  intolerable  burden — she  would  either  have  to  re-forrn  it  or 
submit.  Mr.  Churchill  may  gloat  over  the  ugly  dilemma  which 
confronts  his  opponents.  It  is,  indeed,  an  ugly  dilemma.  But  is  it 
surprising  that  Ulster  returns  an  unyielding  “No”?  It  was  not 
for  this  that  she  put  on  her  armour. 

The  time-limit  is  an  impossible  proposition,  and  the  worthless¬ 
ness  of  the  so-called  safeguard  of  two  intervening  General  Elec¬ 
tions  is  easily  demonstrable.  The  Prime  Minister  seemed  to 
suggest  that  these  would  be  fought  on  the  question  of  the  inclusion 
or  the  exclusion  of  Ulster  at  the  end  of  the  stated  period.  But 
that  will  only  delude  those  who  are  too  idle  or  incompetent  to 
think  the  matter  out  for  themselves.  “You  know  very  well,” 
replied  Sir  Edward  Carson,  “that  once  your  Bill  has  passed,  you 
will  not  get  the  electors  of  this  country  to  give  their  attention 
back  again  to  this  question,  and  your  whole  pretence  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  interfering  is  a  sham.  It  is  meant  to  gain  your  point  with 
people  who  will  not  think  this  matter  out.”  Mr.  Asquith  himself 
has  repeatedly  declared,  when  referring  to  recent  by-elections, 
that  the  electors  are  entirely  apathetic,  and  that  even  when  can¬ 
didates  have  done  their  best  to  fight  on  Home  Eule  as  the  leading 
issue,  they  have  been  frustrated  by  the  fact  that  their  audiences 
were  far  more  interested  in  other  matters.  At  Dundee,  last 
October,  ]Mr.  Churchill  refused  the  Unionist  demand  for  a  General 
Election  on  the  ground  that  Home  Rule  was  already  a  chose 
jngcc  as  the  result  of  the  last  election,  and  then  added  that  even 
at  the  next  election  the  issue  would  certainly  not  be  either  Home 
Rule  or  Ulster.  “I  think,”  he  said,  “it  extremely  probable  that 
questions  more  important  even  than  the  ratification  of  Home  Eule, 
great  questions  connected  with  the  constitutional  system,  great 
questions  connected  with  the  systems  of  land  tenure  in  this 
country,  will  enter  into  the  decision  which  the  nation  will  then 
be  invited  to  make.”  That  is  to  say,  so  soon  as  any  Home  Rule 
settlement,  whatever  its  nature,  is  reached,  the  Government  will 
turn  away  from  it  with  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  and  will  press  wuth 
renewed  zest  and  enthusiasm  their  onslaught  on  the  House  of 
Lords  and  on  the  landlords.  The  cry  of  Ulster  for  the  repeal  of 
the  time-limit  wmuld  pass  almost  unheard  amid  such  a  tempest. 
She  must  make  her  terms  now  or  never.  She  can  hope  for  nothing 
six  years  hence.  Nor  can  anyone  foretell  the  political  character 
of  the  intervening  years  save  this,  that  they  are  certain  to  be 
full  of  agitation  and  turmoil. 

So  long,  therefore,  as  the  time-limit  remains,  Ulster  cannot 
accept  the  Government’s  proposals.  The  only  time-limit  to  which 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  ask  her  consent  is  that  at  the  end  of 
a  certain  period,  or  of  certain  recurring  periods,  her  people  should 
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again  have  the  opportunity  of  declaring  for  themselves  whether 
they  desire  to  remain  excluded  from  the  Dublin  Parliament.  The 
merits  of  such  a  plan  are  obvious.  It  would  throw  on  the  Irish 
Parliament  the  obligation  of  reconciling  Ulster  to  itself.  Nation¬ 
alists  declare  on  their  honour  and  conscience  that  the  oppression 
01  Irish  Protestants,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  actual  or  con¬ 
structive,  legislative  or  administrative,  is  an  idea  utterly  abhorrent 
to  them.  They  say  that  even  among  Ulster  Unionists  the  prospect 
of  severance  from  the  rest  of  Ireland  is  profoundly  unpopular. 
They  say  that  their  great  desire  is  to  treat  the  men  of  the  North- 
Past  as  brother  Irishmen  and  to  win  their  affections.  Then  why, 
if  they  are  sincere,  do  they  not  accept  this  plan  of  exclusion  with 
the  option  of  inclusion  ?  It  provides  them  with  exactly  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  they  require.  Ulstermen  are  not  fools.  They  do 
not  want  to  cut  off  their  noses  to  spite  their  faces.  Persuade  them 
that  they  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  Ulster  will  soon  desire  inclu¬ 
sion.  Persuade  them  by  visible  and  actual  proof  that  Home  Rule, 
as  directed  by  Nationalist  statesmen,  is  restoring  prosperity  to  the 
South  and  West ;  persuade  them  that  under  the  Home  Rule  dis¬ 
pensation  Nationalism  will  become  imbued  with  a  new  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  the  Empire,  and  Roman 
Catholicism  with  a  new  spirit  of  toleration  for  Protestantism,  and 
the  winning  of  Ulster  would  not  be  a  very  lengthy  or  laborious 
process.  Persuade  Ulster  that  she  has  something  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  by  sending  her  representatives  to  Dublin  instead 
of  to  London,  and  her  opposition  would  crumble.  If  it  did  not, 
then  she  would  be  truly  convicted  of  obstinacy  and  blind  prejudice. 
But  these  persuasions  can  only  be  effected  by  proof  drawn  from 
actual  fact.  Promises,  professions,  protestations  are  useless. 
They  are  not  heeded.  They  are  not  believed.  The  more  sincere 
they  are,  the  more  certain  and  the  more  speedy  w’ould  be  the 
winning  of  Ulster.  Why  then  is  a  plan  so  eminently  reasonable 
rejected  by  the  Nationalists?  Ten,  or  even  twenty,  years  are 
nothing  in  the  lifetime  of  a  nation.  Why  can  they  not  w'ait  a 
little  longer,  if  they  are  so  confident  of  their  good  and  honest 
intentions?  They  do  not  tell  us.  What  they  really  fear  is  that 
Ulster  would  never  consent.  Yet,  unless  she  is  a  consenting 
party,  her  inclusion  in  the  Home  Rule  scheme  would  be  fatal  to 
its  smooth  working.  Ireland,  even  from  a  Home  Rule  point  of 
view,  can  never  settle  down  to  work  out  her  national  destiny  until 
Ulster  is  a  willing  participator  in  the  work.  If  Home  Rule  starts 
with  bloodshed,  its  miserable  failure  is  secured  from  the  start. 

Exclusion  with  the  option  of  inchision  is  the  true  formula  for  the 
large  solution  of  this  problem,  and,  as  President  Wilson  said  the 
other  day,  the  large  policy  is  the  only  policy  for  a  great  country. 
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But  supposing  this  were  adopted,  on  what  further  principle  ought 
the  area  of  exclusion  to  be  arranged?  The  offer  of  exclusion 
by  counties  comes  from  politicians,  not  from  statesmen.  Only 
four  out  of  the  nine  counties  in  the  Province  of  Ulster  would  show 
a  majority  for  exclusion.  These  are  Londonderry,  Down,  Antrim, 
and  Armagh.  In  Fermanagh  and  Tyrone  the  numbers  are  fairly 
evenly  divided,  but  there  is  a  clear  majority  of  Nationalists.  In 
Cavan,  Donegal,  and  Monaghan  the  Nationalist  majority  is  over¬ 
whelming.  In  Derry  City,  which,  like  Belfast,  is  to  be  polled 
as  a  county,  the  existing  trifling  Nationalist  majority  might  dis¬ 
appear  at  the  next  election.  But  the  very  fact  that  Derry  City 
— which,  though  now  in  the  hands  of  the  infidel,  is  one  of  the 
holy  places  of  Orange  Protestantism — might  declare  against  ex¬ 
clusion,  while  the  county  in  which  it  is  situated  would  certainly 
declare  for  it,  is  enough  in  itself  to  condemn  the  Government 
proposal.  The  Unionists  of  Ulster  will  not  on  any  consideration 
consent  to  sacrifice  Derry  City,  and  just  as  little  will  they  sacrifice 
the  solid  masses  of  their  co-religionists  in  Fermanagh  and  Tyrone. 

There  are  sundry  ways  of  dealing  wdth  the  difficulty.  One  would 
be  to  carve  out  new  boundary  lines  in  Ulster,  according  to  creed. 
But  that  would  obviously  stereotype  divisions  which  it  is  hoped 
that  time  wdll  obliterate,  and  postpone  to  a  more  distant  future 
the  day  of  inclusion  and  unity.  Surely,  it  would  be  far  wiser 
for  the  Nationalists  in  their  own  interests  to  make  the  excluded 
area  in  Ulster  as  large  as  possible,  and  to  include  within  it  even 
the  Nationalist  counties  of  Donegal,  Cavan,  and  Monaghan.  By 
so  doing,  they  would  undoubtedly  hasten  the  time  when  they 
could  hope  to  obtain  a  clear  majority  in  the  whole  Province  in 
favour  of  joining  the  rest  of  Ireland.  However,  that  is  probably 
much  more  than  the  Nationalist  leaders  dare  ask  their  followers 
to  accept.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Unionists  have  no  right  to 
demand  that  Donegal,  where  they  are  in  a  negligible  minority, 
should  be  excluded  from  the  Home  Eule  scheme,  while  Cavan 
and  Monaghan  practically  belong  to  the  same  category.  But  as 
to  the  other  six  counties,  their  claim  is  overwhelmingly  strong, 
and  if  exclusion  be  conceded  to  any  it  ought  to  be  extended  to 
all  of  these.  Nothing  less  is  likely  to  satisfy  Ulster.  The 
Loyalists  of  Antrim,  Down,  Derry,  and  Armagh  cannot  desert 
their  brothers  of  Fermanagh  and  Tyrone,  and  it  is  astonishing 
that  the  Government  will  not  see  what  is  patent  to  every  outsider. 
They  have  made  their  old  mistake  of  refusing  to  recognise  the 
facts  of  the  situation.  They  may  argue,  plausibly  enough,  that 
a  system  of  county  option  is  an  eminently  democratic  solution. 
That  is  quite  true.  And  yet  if  it  leads,  as  it  does,  straight  to  the 
absurdity  of  Derry  City  being  included  while  Derry  County  is 
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excluded,  and  if  it  at  ouce  creates  in  Fermanagh  and  Tyrone  an 
impossible  situation,  the  scheme,  for  all  its  apparent  fairness,  will 
not  do.  Men  who  have  taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  a  common 
religion  and  a  common  political  principle  will  not  be  baulked  of 
their  aims  by  the  accident  of  a  county  boundary. 

Some  day,  no  doubt,  a  true  relation  of  what  has  been  taking 
place  behind  the  scenes  will  be  made  public.  But  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  plan  of  the  Government  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Session  was  not  county  option  of  exclusion  with  a  time  limit, 
but  an  ingenious  scheme  of  Home  Eule  wdthin  Home  Eule.  Mr. 
Asquith  confessed  that  he  parted  from  that  scheme,  to  which  he 
had  devoted  much  time  and  trouble,  with  reluctance  and  regret, 
and  it  is  notorious  that  it  would  have  been  infinitely  more  accept¬ 
able  to  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  and  to  the  vast  majority  of 
Eadicals.  But  as  it  manifestly  involved  inclusion  at  the  outset, 
and  as  its  certain  rejection  by  Ulster  was  understood  beforehand, 
it  was  no  good  persevering  with  it.  The  seal  of  secrecy,  of  course, 
rests  upon  all  that  took  place  during  the  “conversations”  between 
Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  and  Sir  Edward  Carson,  but  the 
refusal  of  Ulster  Unionists  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Home 
Eule  within  Home  Eule  must  obviously  have  been  communicated 
to  the  Prime  Minister  at  these  secret  meetings.  There  is  also 
reason  to  believe  that  strong  pressure  from  the  highest  quarters 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government  to  induce  them  to  make 
some  offer  of  exclusion,  just  as  it  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Prime  Minister  in  the  autumn  to  induce  him  to  invite  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  leaders  to  informal  conversations.  Such  pressure  is  perfectly 
regular  and  constitutional,  unless,  indeed,  the  Sovereign,  according 
to  the  latest  Eadical  theory,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  cipher 
in  the  Constitution,  and  there  are  those  who  think  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  further  pressure  will  be  required  from 
the  same  source  in  order  to  avert  bloodshed.  “We  have  still  an 
appeal  to  the  King,”  said  Mr.  J.  H.  Campbell,  the  colleague  of 
Sir  Edward  Carson  in  the  representation  of  Dublin  University, 
“and  the  Irish  loyalists  deserve  some  better  return  for  their  ser¬ 
vices  than  that  his  should  be  the  hand  to  put  the  seal  on  the 
betrayal  of  a  loyal  people.” 

In  this  connection  a  passage  in  one  of  the  most  famous  Letters 
of  Junius,  written  in  1769,  is  marvellously  a  propos  to  the  present 
situation.  It  scarcely  calls  for  the  alteration  of  a  single  word  to 
bring  it  up  to  date  : — 

"Without  consulting  your  minister,  call  together  your  whole  council. 
Let  it  appear  to  the  public  that  you  can  determine  and  act  for 
yourself.  Come  forward  to  your  people.  Lay  aside  the  wretched 
formalities  of  a  king  and  speak  to  your  subjects  with  the  spirit  of  a  man. 
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and  in  the  language  of  a  gentleman.  Tell  them  you  have  been  fatally 
deceived.  The  acknowledgment  will  be  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an  honour 
of  your  understanding.  Tell  them  you  are  determined  to  remove  every 
cause  of  complaint  against  your  Government,  that  you  will  give  your  con¬ 
fidence  to  no  man  who  does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  your  subjects, 
and  leave  it  to  themselves  to  determine,  by  their  conduct  at  a  future  election, 
whether  or  no  it  be  in  reality  the  general  sense  of  the  nation  that  their 
rights  have  been  arbitrarily  invaded  by  the  present  House  of  (Commons, 
and  the  Constitution  betrayed.  They  will  then  do  justice  to  their  representa¬ 
tives  and  to  themselves.” 

Those  words  might  have  been  penned  by  a  present-day  Unionist, 
basing  his  demand  for  a  General  Election  precisely  upon  the  fact 
that  the  rights  of  the  people  have  been  “arbitrarily  invaded  by  the 
present  House  of  Commons,  and  the  constitution  betrayed.” 

Philalethes. 

March  10. 

*  *  ^ 

PoSTCRii’T. —Since  the  above  pages  were  in  type,  events  have 
developed  rapidly  and  furiously,  and  in  a  manner  which  makes  one 
despair  of  the  outlook.  The  debate  on  the  Vote  of  Censure  has 
taken  place.  It  revealed  the  fact — already  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  exultant  and  domineering  tone  of  Mr.  Kedmond’s  utterance 
at  the  St.  Patrick’s  Hay  banquet — that  the  Government  have  given 
pledges  to  the  Nationalists  to  make  no  further  concessions.  Of 
that  there  is  no  doubt.  Ministers  have  bound  themselves  to  yield 
no  more.  When  pressed  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  to  define 
in  precise  terms  the  essential  principles  of  his  new  suggestions, 
Mr.  Asquith  explicitly  adopted  the  Irish  Nationalist  interpretation 
— county  option  of  exclusion  with  automatic  inclusion  at  the  end 
of  the  time-limit.  In  other  words,  he  refused  to  budge  a  single 
inch.  That  was  the  vital  point  of  the  debate.  He  talked  in  the 
old  familiar  strain  of  not  closing  any  doors  to  peace,  but  he  gave 
nothing.  He  added  nothing  to  the  “last  w'ord.”  He  held  out 
not  the  slightest  encouragement  that  addition  would  be  made. 
No  one  who  listened  to  him  or  to  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Devlin  and 
Mr.  ]  )illon  can  have  doubted  that  a  new  pledge  had  been  demanded 
by  the  Irish  Ijeader,  and  that  it  had  been  given. 

This  was  after  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  had  made  his  new 
offer  of  a  Ileferendum,  on  terms  in  which  he  conceded  every  pos¬ 
sible  advantage  to  the  Government.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  offered  a 
Referendum  on  the  whole  Bill_,  including  the  new  suggestions  of 
the  Government,  coupled  with  an  express  undertaking  from  Lord 
Lansdowne  that  if  the  electorate  endorsed  the  Government’s 
policy,  the  Home  Rule  Bill  should — so  far  as  his  influence  w'as 
valid  in  the  House  of  Lords — be  passed  into  law  “completely. 
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without  alteration  and  without  delay.”  In  reply  to  exploring 
questions  from  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  agreed  that 
the  decision  of  the  country  on  this  Eeierendum  should  “carry  with 
it  authority,  if  necessary,  to  coerce  Ulster,”  and  that  there  should 
be  no  plural  voting.  He  made  no  reservations.  He  laid  down 
his  otter  in  the  large,  broad,  generous  spirit  of  a  man  earnestly 
searching  tor  a  way  of  escape.  The  Prime  Minister  was  obviously 
taken  aback  by  the  completeness  and  fairness  of  the  otter.  He 
could  find  no  fault  with  its  conditions.  He  could  only  fall  back 
on  the  stale  old  commonplace  objection  against  any  Eeferendum, 
viz.,  that  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  a  single  issue  in  the  minds  of 
the  electors,  and  he  asked  somewhat  plaintively  how  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  possibly  carry  on  and  continue  in  office  if  the  decision 
were  adverse.  Is  that,  one  wonders,  the  real  objection?  Do 
the  Government  set  their  own  continuance  in  office  not  only  above 
the  decision  of  the  country,  but  also  above  their  plain  duty  to 
avert  bloodshed  at  any  cost? 

Unless  they  either  accept  this  last  offer  of  the  Unionist  leaders 
in  both  Houses,  or  pluck  up  moral  courage  enough  to  drop 
“automatic  inclusion”  out  of  the  principle  of  their  new  sugges¬ 
tions,  disaster  is  certain.  Sir  Edward  Carson  has  gone  to  Ulster, 
proud  and  defiant,  after  accepting  with  scorn  the  challenge  of 
“the  Government  of  cowards.”  The  other  Irish  Unionist  leaders 
have  gone  with  him.  Everything  points  straight  to  swift  crisis. 
The  Government  have  pricked  off  the  names  of  those  who  are 
to  be  arrested  when  they  send  their  instructions.  They  are  ready 
with  their  list  of  proscribed.  The  Minister  for  War  has  been 
holding  Conferences  at  the  War  Office  to  plan  his  Ulster  campaign. 
It  needs  but  a  spark  and  the  flames  will  leap  up. 

The  country  is  on  the  edge  of  a  great  abyss.  The  Government 
know  it.  Eesponsible  Ministers  no  longer  deny  it.  But  party 
exigencies  are  still  uppermost  in  their  minds.  They  will  cover 
themselves  with  infamy,  if  with  two  clear  ways  of  escape  open 
to  them  they  choose  to  turn  the  bayonets  of  the  British  Army 
on  to  a  brave  and  inflexible  community  whose  only  crime  is  their 
passionate  loyalty  to  the  British  connection. 
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Sib  Edward  Carson  cannot  say  with  Mr.  Justice  BucknilP  :  “I 
have  been  as  near  the  workhouse  as  any  barrister  ”  ;  for  he  has 
been  the  favourite  of  fortune  ever  since  his  “call  ”  to  the  Irish 
Bar  in  1889,  and  particularly  since  his  admission  to  our  Bar  in 
1894. 

I  read  with  amazement  Sir  Edward  Carson’s  first  speeches 
defining  the  position,  the  intentions,  and  the  responsibilities  of 
the  men  of  Ulster.  For  a  lawyer  of  his  eminence.  Bencher  of  the 
King’s  Inns,  Dublin,  and  of  the  Middle  Temple,  member  of  Par- 
liament  and  Privy  Councillor,  to  advocate  publicly  armed  resistance 
to  armed  force,  to  boast  of  the  enrolment  of  an  “army”  of  drilled 
Ulstermen  numbering  (it  was  said)  not  far  short  of  100,000,  and 
to  aid  in  equipping  that  “army”  with  rifles — all  this  display  of 
the  true  revolutionary  spirit  produced  a  feeling  of  astonishment 
and  dismay,  wuth  which  was  mingled  the  idea  that  the  “move¬ 
ment”  largely  partook  of  the  character  of  burlesque.  That  this 
campaign  of  open  defiance  of  the  law  should  be  inspired  and  led  by 
a  practising  member  of  the  Bar  (as  Sir  Edward  was  until  quite 
recently,  and  may  be  again)  seemed  beyond  belief.  He  went 
further.  He  courted  arrest  and  trial  for  treason  felony  ! 

But  the  level-headed  Premier  did  not  fall  into  the  trap.  He 
knew — and,  of  course,  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith 
knew’ — that  the  boundaries  of  the  law  had  not  been  overstepped, 
and  that  the  leaders  ran  no  risks,  their  inflammatory  harangues 
having  been  made  merely  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  “regulars” 
might  be  ordered  to  shoot,  and  that  as  a  consequence  of  such  an  act 
the  Ulstermen  would  be  justified  in  returning  the  fire.  Such  a 
course  of  procedure  was  eminently  safe  and  judicious,  while  it  had 
the  further  advantage  of  provoking  many  Liberal  organs  to  frenzy. 

The  net  result  of  the  Ulster  plan  of  campaign — a  mixture  of 
patriotism,  Protestantism,  and  Presbyterianism — was  to  place  Sir 
Edward  Carson  upon  a  pedestal,  at  w’hose  base  thousands 
prostrated  themselves.  This  Celtic  Gambetta — the  Gambetta  of 
the  Terrible  Year — deserved  his  triumph.  He  sacrificed  for  the 
Cause  a  solid  T20,000  a  year.  Few  men — perhaps  none — would 
have  been  capable  of  renouncing  everything  for  an  ideal.  Fewer 
still  could  have  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  these  northern  men 
to  that  fever-heat  which  w’e  associate  with  the  Latin  races,  or, 
more  correctly,  with  the  Latin-Teuton  stock. 

(1)  At  Haetings,  December  13th,  1913. 
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Not  less  complete  was  Sir  Edward’s  triumph  when  he  crossed 
the  Channel  and  addressed  those  worshipping  gatherings  in  the 
>'orth  and  in  the  West.  They  fell  under  his  mesmeric  influence 
the  moment  he  opened  his  lips.  As  an  exponent  of  the  art  of 
invective  he  has  no  equal.  Those  whose  memories  take  them 
back  to  the  ’seventies  and  ’eighties  of  the  last  century  will  cite 
the  speeches  of  the  Isaac  Butts,  the  Vernon  Harcourts,  the 
Randolph  Churchills,  and  half-a-dozen  others  as  conspicuous 
examples  of  powerful  and  sometimes  violent  oratory.  Butt’s 
eloquence  had  the  flow  and  rush  of  the  waters  of  Lodore.  Vernon 
Harcourt’s  manner  rather  suggested  a  Parliamentary  Bill  Sikes. 
It  was  said  of  him  that  of  all  his  political  foes  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  dreaded  only  one,  Disraeli,  with  whom  he  main¬ 
tained  the  most  friendly  relations  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament — 
et  pour  cause.  Randolph  Churchill  had,  for  a  time,  a  great  hold 
over  his  audiences;  but,  as  a  platform  speaker,  he  was  outshone 
by  that  curious  compound  of  good  sense  and  vanity.  Sir  Ellis 
Ashmead  Bartlett. 

Sir  Edward  has  never  enjoyed  absolutely  perfect  health,  and 
throughout  his  life  he  has  had  to  struggle  against  an  almost  un¬ 
conquerable  inertness.  Fortunately  he  was  blessed  with  a  devoted 
wife  (unhappily  now  no  more),  a  charming  woman,  full  of 
energy.  It  was  she  who  urged  him  on  and  roused  him  from  his 
lethargy.  Those  who  have  known  him  longest  and  most  intimately, 
and  who  were  wdth  him  when  he  was  practising  at  the  Irish 
Bar,  say,  in  familiar  language,  that  she  “made”  him.  All  who 
have  witnessed  his  almost  incredible  exertions  have  been  amazed 
at  his  activity,  and  have  wondered  how'  much  longer  it  would  or 
could  last. 

In  the  old  days  trivialities  were  a  trouble  to  him.  The  paper 
on  his  table  was  not  suitable  for  writing  upon.  No  one  could 
write  with  “such  a  pen”;  and  so  on.  He  was  as  great  a  pro¬ 
crastinator  as  a  Spaniard  with  his  “manana.”  “I  will  do  it  to¬ 
morrow.”  But  when  he  could  be  induced  to  make  a  start — when 
he  could  be  cajoled  into  doing  so — he  worked  away  with  the  fury 
of  a  steam-engine.  When  he  was  an  English  Law  Officer  they 
say  of  him  that  “papers”  relating  to  certain  mining  rights  were 
laid  before  him  for  his  opinion.  “Mining  rights !  ”  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  assumed  disgust ;  “  I  know  nothing  about  them  !  ” 
This,  of  course,  was  one  of  his  frequent  pleasantries. 

Sir  Edward  Carson  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  had  to  face  a  certain 
amount  of  criticism  when,  in  March,  1913,  they  appeared  for 
Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  (Attorney-General)  and  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel 
(Postmaster-General)  in  the  Matin  libel  case,  which  was  un¬ 
defended.  That  two  distinguished  Conservative  barristers — both 
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M.P.’s — should  have  accepted  hrieis  for  two  equally  distinguished 
Liberal  politicians  caused  an  outburst  of  Tory  wrath ;  and  there 
appeared  in  The  Titnes  a  number  of  letters  on  Bar  etiquette. 
In  this  discussion  Carson  took  no  part,  but  F.  E.  Smith  brilliantly 
defended  his  learned  friend  and  himself.  His  argument  was 
convincing  to  all  who  were  oj^ien  to  conviction ;  yet  that  eminent 
criminal  lawyer,  Sir  Harry  Poland,  did  not  unreservedly  share 
Mr.  Smith’s  views.  Solicitors,  barristers,  and  others  wrote  letters 
for  and  against  them.  Could  the  votes  of  the  whole  Bar  have  been 
polled,  it  would  have  been  found  that  only  an  insignificant  number 
would  have  been  cast  in  favour  of  those  who  foolishly  raised  the 
issue. 

Sir  Edward  told  one  of  my  friends — a  well-known  member  of 
the  Bar,  who  has  held  high  judicial  office — this  story,  which 
reveals  the  man  in  amusingly  characteristic  fashion.  His  doctor 
had  warned  him  that  he  was  seriously  overworking  himself,  and 
must  either  do  less  or  pay  the  penalty,  which  would  probably 
mean  a  complete  breakdown.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  briefs. 
How  was  the  flood  of  business  to  be  checked?  One  way  was  to 
double  his  fees,  and  this  he  did,  with  the  result  that  he  became 
in  greater  demand  than  ever !  One  day  a  solicitor’s  clerk  brought 
to  his  Tenqde  chambers  a  very  heavy  brief,  which,  with  smiling 
face,  the  great  advocate’s  clerk  laid  before  him.  “What  is  the 
fee?”  asked  Sir  Edward,  rather  annoyed  than  otherwise  at  this 
intrusion  just  as,  in  obedience  to  the  doctor’s  warning,  he  was 
bent  upon  “slowing  down,”  if  only  temporarily.  “Five  hundred 
guineas,  sir.”  “When  does  it  come  on?  I  don’t  want  it.  I 
won’t  take  it.”  The  clerk  disappointedly  took  the  brief  back  to 
the  man  w'ho  had  brought  it,  and,  having  reported  his  master's 
decision,  re-entered  Sir  Edward’s  room  with  the  remark  :  “He 
will  make  it  a  thousand  guineas,  sir.”  “No!  I  won’t  take  it 
under  fifteen  hundred,”  was  the  answer,  which  Sir  Edward  hoped 
would  cause  the  bearer  to  take  the  “  papers  ”  back  to  his  employer. 
Sir  Edward’s  clerk  returned  with  the  brief  and  the  soft  answer  : 
“He  agrees  to  the  fifteen  hundred,  sir !  ”  At  this  fee  Sir  Edward, 
finding  further  resistance  hopeless,  agreed  to  take  the  case. 
This  is  one  way  in  which  he  tried  to  prevent  the  rush  to  brief 
him,  and  how  he  failed  to  do  so.  Everybody  “wanted  Carson,” 
as  aforetime  everybody  “wanted  Russell.” 

After  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  common  law  for 
a  wffiile,  Carson  w’as  made  a  junior  Crown  Prosecutor,  and  sat 
behind  the  “silks ”  when  they  were  arguing  cases  of  habeas  corpus 
in  the  Excheqiier  Hivision  before  Lord  Chief  Baron  Palles,  of 
whom  Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  was  the  greatest  judge  in  either 
country.  While  hearing  the  arguments  in  these  highly  technical 
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cases  the  Chief  Baron  had  a  very  amusing  habit  of  wagging  his 
head,  while  with  one  foot  he  monotonously,  and  audibly,  kicked 
the  front  of  the  bench. 

Carson,  for  whom  the  practice  of  the  criminal  law  had  few,  if 
any,  charms,  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way — his  common  law 
practice.  He  and  Shannon  had  “devilled”  for  that  popular 
member  of  the  Irish  Bar,  Thomas  Ebenezer  Webb,  author  of 
The  Intellectualism  of  Locke  and  a  translation  of  Goethe’s  Faust. 
Shannon’s  practice,  or  the  best  part  of  it,  reverted  to  Edward 
Carson,  mainly  through  the  good  offices  of  Webb.  Carson’s 
practice  was  also  largely  increased  with  the  aid  of  the  famous 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  O’Brien,  who  owed  his  elevation  to 
Mr.  Balfour.  Lord  O’Brien,  who  retired  in  February,  1914, 
was  best  known  by  the  sobriquet  “Peter  the  Packer,”  of  whom 
this  anecdote — one  of  many  good  stories — is  told.  When  he  was 
on  circuit  (he  was  then  Attorney-General)  he  was  entertained  at 
dinner  by  a  well-known  landed  proprietor  who  resided  near  Ennis. 
This  gentleman  had  a  very  pretty  and  very  witty  daughter,  next 
to  whom  the  “At. -Gen.”  sat  at  the  festive  board.  “Tell  me. 

Miss  - ,”  said  the  Law  Officer,  “have  you  got  good  juries  in 

this  county?”  “Oh,”  she  answered,  “they  will  be  good  enough 
when  you  are  here  to  pack  them  !  ” 

Edward  Carson’s  practice  increased  until  he  “took  silk”  and 
was  made  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland  by  the  Conservative 
Government.  Then  he  was  elected  junior  ]\LP.  for  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  said  to  be  “the  finest  constituency  in  the  world.” 

During  a  great  part  of  the  period  referred  to,  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  was  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  ^larquis  and  Mr. 
Balfour  induced  Carson  to  resign  the  Solicitor-Generalship  and 
join  the  English  Bar,  a  step  which  meant  also  the  relinquishment 
of  his  practice  in  Ireland.  He  had  behind  him  Lord  Londonderry’s 
powerful  influence,  plus  that  of  Mr.  Balfour.  And  this  is  how 
Sir  Edward  Carson  made  his  wonderful  success  at  our  Bar. 

Sir  Edward  displays  particular  skill  in  mastering  the  facts  of 
his  cases,  and  he  is  practically  unrivalled  in  the  fine  art  of  cross- 
examination,  in  which  he  was  not  excelled  by  the  Ballantines 
and  Charles  Bussells  of  old.  He  showers  upon  witnesses  ridicule, 
contempt,  and  scorn.  His  questions  are  not  only  put  in 
thunderous  tones — they  are  “hissed  ”  out  with  deadly  effect ;  and 
the  witness  leaves  the  box  without  a  dry  thread  on  him  and  the 
subconscious  feeling  that  he  is  a  liar  and  a  perjurer  of  no  ordinary 
kind. 

Another  contributory  cause  of  Sir  Edward’s  success  is  his 
brogue.  His  accent  is  not  altogether  that  of  Anglicised  Irishmen, 
His  voice  rolls  and  reverberates  through  the  Court,  and  also 
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through  the  House  of  Coiiiiuous  and  the  great  gatheriugs  which 
he  addresses,  and  effectually  prevents  his  hearers  from  going  to 
sleep  while  he  is  on  his  legs.  The  clear  enunciation  of  English 
advocates  and  of  many  Parliamentary  speakers  goes  for  naught 
as  compared  with  Sir  Edward’s  rich  brogue,  which  must  be  heard 
to  be  duly  appreciated.  These  qualities  are  supplemented  by  his 
striking  and  imposing  figure.  His  clear-cut  features,  with  the 
straight  nose,  are  of  the  Greek  type,  although  perhaps  not  wPolly 
so.  As  a  set-off  to  this  almost  classical  cast  of  countenance,  the 
lower  lip  and  the  chin  are  reminiscent  of  the  Habsburgian  type, 
of  which  the  King  of  Spain  is  a  notable  example. 

Some  points  of  difference  between  the  Bar  of  England  and  that 
of  Ireland  may  be  conveniently  noted  here. 

The  English  barrister  has  his  professional  home  in  the  “Inn” 
of  which  he  is  a  member — the  Inner  and  the  Middle  Temples, 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  Gray’s.  In  the  precincts  of  these  he  and  his 
fellows  have  their  “chambers  ”  and  their  clerks.  Their  names  are 
painted  outside  the  houses  and  over  the  doors  within.  The  rents 
of  chambers  naturally  vary  according  to  the  extent  of  the  accom¬ 
modation  provided.  There  are  cheap  “sets”  and  expensive  ones; 
and  some  are  “residential,”  but  these  are  comparatively  few  in 
number.  The  recognised  appellation  of  the  dame  who  “does” 
the  chambers  is  that  of  “charwoman,”  w'hose  remuneration  is  not 
excessive.  In  the  “hall  ”  of  each  Inn  barristers  and  students  dine 
together  in  term  time,  the  latter  having  to  eat  the  minimum 
number  of  six  dinners  every  term  during  the  three  years  of  their 
studentship;  this  is  compulsory,  as  is  the  attendance  at  a  certain 
number  of  lectures  in  the  various  “halls.”  Dining  “in  hall”  is 
the  pleasantest  interlude  in  the  student’s  career,  for  it  is  then 
that  he  rubs  shoulders  with  the  actual  practitioners  of  law. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  environment  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  w^hen 
he  began  his  apprenticeship  to  the  Bar. 

In  Dublin  both  the  study  for  and  the  practice  of  the  law  are 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  English  system.  There  are  no 
“chambers,”  as  we  understand  the  word.  Briefs  are  delivered  to 
members  of  the  Bar  at  their  private  residences.  There  also  con¬ 
sultations  take  place,  as  well  as  in  the  Courts  and  the  library.  A 
barrister  sets  apart  one  of  the  most  convenient  rooms  in  his  house 
for  professional  use,  and  in  this  room  he  instructs  students  who 
desire  to  “read”  with  him.  This  makes  residence  in  Dublin 
necessary  for  the  barrister,  and  likewise  causes  him  to  pass  more 
of  the  day  at  home  than  would  be  possible  if  the  English  system 
of  “chambers”  were  the  custom  in  Ireland. 

Candidates  for  “call  ”  to  the  Irish  Bar  assemble  on  the  appointed 
day  at  the  Four  Courts,  don  their  wigs  and  gowms  in  the  robing- 
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room,  and  proceed  to  the  Benchers’  chamber,  into  which  they 
are  ushered  by  the  Under  Treasurer  (wearing  wig  and  gown  on 
that  occasion  only).  Seated  at  one  of  the  largest  tables  ever  made 
are  the  Lord  Chancellor  (in  his  black  and  gold  robes  and  full- 
bottomed  wig),  the  Judges,  and  the  Benchers.  Each  candidate 
is  proposed  by  a  Bencher,  and  after  the  mention  of  each  name 
the  Lord  Chancellor  says  :  “Mr.  So-and-so  is  elected  a  member 
of  the  Bar.”  The  list  having  been  exhausted,  the  Chancellor  says  ; 
“Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  proceed  in  order  of  seniority  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  and  there  await  me.” 

Preceded  by  an  official  carrying  a  mace,  the  procession  wends 
its  way  through  a  labyrinth  of  passages  to  the  designated  Court, 
where  the  Bench  is  unoccupied.  The  bearer  of  the  mace  places 
that  emblem  perpendicularly  in  a  bracket,  and  there  is  a  brief 
pause,  broken  by  a  cry  :  “  Silence  !  ”  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  enters 
and  takes  his  seat.  Copies  of  the  New'  Testament  are  distributed 
among  the  group  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  “Hanaper”  (the 
latter  being  ex  officio  private  secretary  to  the  Lord  Chancellor). 
The  oath  binding  each  one  to  practise  in  his  own  name,  &c.,  is 

administered,  and  the  Chancellor  says  to  each:  “Mr. - ,  I 

have  much  pleasure  in  calling  you  to  the  Bar,”  prefacing  the  words 
by  a  reference  to  the  distinctions  gained  (if  any)  by  the  newdy 
enrolled.  The  man  so  addressed  bows  and  sits  down,  to  hear 

with  pardonable  pride  the  Chancellor’s  inquiry,  “Mr. - ,  do 

you  ‘move’?”  wdiich  is  necessarily  a  purely  formal  question, 
although  very  gratifying  to  the  admiring  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  new'  barristers,  who  usually  attend  the  ceremony  in  force. 

At  the  Four  Courts  w’as  the  “Chancery  Room,”  which  w'as  “off  ” 
a  large  apartment  having  in  the  centre  a  huge  round  table,  at 
wdiich  the  workers  sat,  while  the  wits  foregathered  in  front  of 
the  fire  and  told  stories.  On  either  side  of  the  table  was  a  long 
desk.  In  an  ante-room  barristers  and  solicitors  conferred.  Among 
the  humorists  of  the  happy  family  were  “Dick”  Adams,  a 
journalist  who  became  a  County  Court  Judge  ;  and  the  now  well- 
known  M.P.  and  K.C. ,  Mr.  J.  G.  Swift  MacNeill.  A  survivor 
of  the  many  who  became  famous  at  the  Irish  Bar,  and  who  were 
daily  to  be  seen,  “in  Carson’s  time,”  in  the  library  studying  briefs 
and  getting-up  cases,  is  Lord  Atkinson  (best  known  as  “John” 
Atkinson),  the  well-known  Lord  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary.  Time  has 
dealt  very  lightly  w'ith  him.  It  is  truly  said  of  him  that  “he 
hasn’t  a  grey  hair  in  his  head,”  and  that  generally  he  is  what 
he  W'as  five-and-tw’enty  years  ago.  No  name  is  held  in  greater 
esteem  and  respect  to-day  than  that  of  “John”  Atkinson,  a  pillar 
of  the  Irish  Bar. 

In  the  Law  Library  at  the  Four  Courts,  where  the  barristers 
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did  their  work,  were  little  desks  with  hinged  lids,  which  served 
as  receptacles  for  papers ;  and  at  one  of  these  in  long  past  years 
might  have  been  seen  Mr.  John  Eedmond,  often  without  a  solitary 
brief  before  him.  To  this  holy  of  holies  students  were  not 
admitted,  and  for  the  privilege  of  using  it  barristers  had  to  pay 
an  entrance  fee  and  an  annual  subscription.  A  well-remembered 
figure  was  an  official  known  as  the  “Crier,”  Brambley,  whose 
principal  duty  was  to  call  out  the  names  of  those  barristers  whom 
some  solicitor  or  other  friend  wished  to  see.  The  shout  for 
“  Car-r-r-son  ”  was  pretty  frequently  heard.  Brambley  had  the 
voice  of  a  Stentor,  and  it  was  a  delight  to  hear  him  calling  such 
a  name  as  that  of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  which  the  “Crier”  rendered 
mellifluously  :  “Mr.  Coo-ooo-oon !  ”  lingering  lovingly  on  the 
syllables. 

During  Lord  Morley’s  tenure  of  tbe  Irish  Secretaryship  he 
earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Bar  by  metamorphosing  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  and  evil-smelling  Law'  Library.  A  large  and  thoroughly 
suitable  hall  was  constructed,  the  cost  being  defrayed  by  the 
simple  process  of  a  levy  on  the  Suitors’  Unclaimed  Dividends 
Fund. 

A  spirit  of  camaraderie  pervades  the  Irish  Bar.  Every  morning 
the  barristers  stream  along  the  quays  of  the  Liffey  on  their  w’ay 
to  the  Hall  of  the  Four  Courts,  and  it  is  etiquette  for  the  seniors 
to  link  arms  with  the  juniors  during  the  promenade.  The  attendant 
at  the  robing-room  in  the  days  when  some  of  my  friends  who 
have  since  made  names  for  themselves  w’ere  newly  “called”  was 
a  Mr.  Ashcroft,  who,  when  the  labours  of  the  day  wmre  over, 
regularly  wended  his  w'ay  to  Phoenix  Park,  where  he  w'as  to 
be  seen  deep  in  the  study  of  Kis  favourite  authors,  Shakespeare 
and  Byron. 

Those  who  live  on  this  side  of  what  Gladstone  called  “that  evil- 
minded  sea,  the  Irish  Channel,”  do  not  fully  realise  the  difference 
existing  between  the  Protestantism  of  the  tw'o  countries.  Even 
Sir  Edward  Carson  has  not,  perhaps,  made  this  point  too  clear, 
although  he  has  frequently  dwelt  upon  it  in  vigorous  language. 
Irish  Protestants  are  by  no  means  enamoured  of  English 
Protestantism  as  a  wffiole,  for  it  embraces  what  we  call 
“Anglicanism,”  which  the  former  regard  as  decidedly  suspect  and 
too  much  akin  to  Boman  Catholicism.  They  know,  too,  and 
shudder  when  they  hear  it,  that  thousands  of  English  churchpeople 
loathe  the  very  name  of  Protestant  and  avow'  themselves  to  be 
English,  as  opposed  to  Boman,  “Catholics,”  this  attitude  being 
the  direct  outcome  of  the  Tractarian  movement  and  of  the 
Bitualism  of  a  much  later  period,  the  days  of  Mackonochie, 
Btanton  (who  died  but  the  other  day),  Tooth,  Carter  (of  Clewer), 
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and  Skinner  (of  Malvern),  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  more 
familiar  names.  The  Irish  Protestants  are  of  the  dour  Puritan 
brand,  detesting  “ornaments”  in  our  churches,  and  even  looking 
askance  at  such  “emblems  ”  us  may  be  seen  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
as  savouring  of  “Popery.”  With  the  combative  “Protestant”  or¬ 
ganisations  which  make  their  voices  heard  with  no  uncertain 
•sound  in  and  out  of  season  our  Irish  Protestant  friends  are  in 
complete  accord.  Sir  Edward  Carson  is,  of  course,  thoroughly 
cognisant  of  these  various  shades  of  Protestantism,  but  he  has  not 
always  thought  it  politic  to  emphasise  them,  although  they  are 
potent  factors  of  the  situation  prevailing  at  the  time  of  writing, 
and  have  been  more  than  once  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Sovereign. 

An  episode  in  the  legal  career  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Plealy,  M.P.,  K.C. 
(originally  a  member  of  the  Irish,  but  now,  and  for  some  years,  of 
the  English,  Bar),  occurred  shortly  after  his  “call”  in  Dublin. 
Before  Mr.  Gladstone  oflicially  declared  for  Home  Eule,  Lord 
Spencer,  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  had  been  gradually  coming  round 
to  the  point  of  view  of  the  Nationalists.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
of  the  period  was  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  who  impressed  upon  the 
“Bed  Earl”  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  law,  which  was  being 
flouted  in  one  form  or  other  every  day.  As  circumstances  obliged 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  visit  London  in  1881,  Sir  Edward  was 
appointed  Lord  Justice  for  the  government  of  Ireland  during  the 
absence  of  his  Excellency,  who  was  credited  with  having,  then 
and  later,  indoctrinated  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Edward  VII.)  wdth 
the  notion  that  the  one  panacea  for  the  woes  of  Ireland  was 
Home  Rule.  Sir  Edward  Sullivan — a  strong  man,  and  a  loyalist 
to  the  backbone — being  pro  tern,  the  administrator  of  affairs,  and 
free  to  do  as  he  liked,  followed  the  example  of  a  Prince-President 
of  the  French  Republic,  and  perpetrated  nothing  short  of  a  coup 
d'hat.  He  ordered  the  arrest  of  Messrs.  Parnell,  O’Brien,  and 
Healy,  who,  to  their  amazement,  found  themselves  in  Kilmain- 
liam  Gaol ! 

Plunket,  Atkinson,  Sullivan,  Bushe  Lefroy,  Whiteside, 
O’Hagan,  Campion — these  are  great  and  honoured  names  whose 
lustre  will  not  be  diminished  by  the  addition  to  them  of  that  of 
Edward  Carson,  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  men  and  women 
of  Ulster.  Edward  Legge. 


T  T  2 


THE  UNIONIST  PARTY  AND  DEFENCE  POLICY. 

What  attitude  should  the  Unionist  party  assume  towards  the 
Navy  and  Army  Estimates?  Unionist  peers  and  M.P.’s  claim 
to  be  the  peculiar  guardians  of  our  security.  They  denounce  the 
naval  and  military  policy  of  the  Government.  Yet  apparently 
they  have  no  practicable  suggestions  to  put  forward  for  improving 
either  the  one  Service  or  the  other.  For  years  past  they  have 
been  content  merely  to  criticise  querulously  and  ineffectively 
whatever  the  Government  has  proposed,  but  in  respect  neither 
of  the  Regular  Army,  the  Territorial  Force,  nor  the  Navy  have 
they  put  forward  a  reasonable  and  attainable  alternative  policy. 

With  naval  and  military  expenditure  exceeding  i;80,000,U0(J 
annually,  and  a  Budget  in  view  over-topping  £‘200,000,000,  it  is 
no  reasonable  ix)licy  merely  to  declare  that  we  are  short  of  ships, 
that  the  Regular  Army  is  too  small,  that  the  Special  Reserve  is  a 
sham,  and  that  the  Territorial  Force  is  inefficient  and  inadequate. 
Finance  governs  defence,  and  finance  also  governs  every  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  Mr.  Balfour  has  reason  to  know  from  his  experience 
during  his  last  years  of  office.  Moreover,  in  the  last  resort,  the 
elector  governs  both  the  Government  and  finance  and  defence, 
and  it  is  useless,  even  for  an  Opposition  unhampered  by  a  sense 
of  responsibility,  to  discuss  schemes  which  are  financially  imposs¬ 
ible  or  electorally  impracticable. 

Although  the  Navy  and  the  Army  are  interdependent  Services, 
the  former  is  our  first  line  of  defence,  and  the  strength  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Navy  fix  in  large  measure  the  number  and  character 
of  our  land  forces.  The  expert  advisers  of  the  Government, 
whether  the  Government  be  Unionist  or  Liberal,  can  never  ignore 
our  geographical  situation,  the  financial  limitations  which  are 
imposed  upon  every  administration ,  and  the  rooted  dislike  of  every¬ 
thing  w‘hich  savours  of  militarism — hence  the  Army  Annual  Act, 
for  we  are  not  supposed  to  have  a  standing  Army. 

This  great  democracy  has  never  known  what  war  in  its  very 
midst  means,  and  believes  that  as  long  as  it  maintains  its  naval 
supremacy  it  never  will,  and  the  amounts  of  money  and  effort 
which  it  will  devote  to  defence  are  strictly  limited.  If  the  Unionist 
party  becomes  the  champion  of  a  policy  of  extravagance,  in  money 
or  in  effort,  it  will  merely  condemn  itself  to  opposition  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  years,  for  the  cries  of  “bloated  armaments” 
plus  “conscription”  plus  “food  taxes”  which  will  be  raised  by 
every  Radical  and  Socialist  street  orator  will  not  assist  Unionists 
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to  win  victories  at  the  poll.  The  governing  factor,  in  London,  with 
its  millions  of  workers,  who  are  also  voters,  as  in  the  great  towns 
of  England,  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  villages  of  Ireland,  is  not  the  consensus  of  opinion 
at  the  United  Service  or  Carlton  Club,  but  the  view^s  which  are 
favoured  in  the  working  man’s  club  as  it  flourishes  under  various 
designations  from  end  to  end  of  the  country — sometimes  as  a 
humble  public  house  and  sometimes  as  a  political  centre.  Unionist, 
Liberal,  or  Labour.  These  are  the  politicians  whose  goodwill 
must  be  won  for  any  defensive  policy  which  the  Unionist  party 
may  espouse  if  the  Unionists  are  ever  to  be  placed  in  a  position 
to  carry  into  effect  any  policy. 

Unionists  and  the  Navy. 

I’he  Unionist  party  occupies  a  particularly  strong  position  in 
approaching  the  discussion  of  our  naval  affairs,  because  it  can 
prove  that  it  is  no  apologist  for  bloated  armaments.  Under 
Ijord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour  successively  it  stood  for  safety 
at  sea  without  extravagance.  Never  by  word  or  act — by  senti¬ 
mental  interference  in  other  nations’  affairs  or  provocative  pro¬ 
grammes — did  it  encourage  rivalry.  During  its  ten  years  of  office 
— 1895-1905 — it  maintained  a  supreme  fleet,  which  was  accepted 
by  every  nation  as  a  necessity  to  the  British  people.  When  the 
Unionists  quitted  office  the  Navy  was  in  a  position  of  supremacy 
which  it  had  not  occupied  for  many  generations.  At  the  end  of 
1905  the  relative  standing  of  the  British  and  foreign  fleets  was  as 
follows,  ships,  built  and  building,  being  shown  thus  : — 

Battleships  including  Battle-Cruisers. 


Britain. 

Gerniany. 

U.S. 

France. 

Russia. 

Italy. 

Japan. 

First  Class 

.  45-9 

18-6 

15-12 

11-6 

4-4 

4-4 

10-2 

Second  Class  .. 

.  11-0 

0-0 

0-0 

10-0 

7-0 

6-0 

1-0 

Third  Class 

4-0 

13-0 

11-0 

9-0 

0-0 

3-0 

3-0 

60-9 

31-6 

26-12 

30-6 

11-4 

13-4 

14-2 

Cruisers. 

First  Class 

.  38-7 

6-2 

7-8 

10-5 

2-2 

3-4 

9-4 

Second  Class  .. 

.  33-0 

6-0 

3-0 

14-0 

8-0 

3-0 

4-0 

Third  Class 

.  54-0 

18-6 

11-3 

23-0 

2-0 

14-0 

13-0 

.125-7 

30-8 

21-11 

47-5 

12-2 

20-4 

26-4 

Making  allowances  for  our  great  preponderance  in  older  ships 
of  the  first  class — to  which  reference  will  be  made  again  in  this 
article,  for  it  is  the  key  to  the  present  naval  situation — and  also 
for  the  more  rapid  construction  in  this  country,  the  position  of 
the  British  Fleet  was  one  of  commanding  strength.  In  the  list 
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of  ships  were  included  only  those  which  were  really  effective  for 
war.  Under  the  guidance  of  Admiral  Sir  John — now  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet  Lord — Fisher  a  stock-taking  had  been  carried  out  in 
1904,  and  a  large  number  of  vessels  of  obsolete  types  had  been 
removed  because  they  were  costly  to  repair  and  to  maintain  and 
promised  no  accession  of  strength  in  war.  These  obsolete  ships 
could  no  longer  be  utilised  by  any  Government  in  order  to  deceive 
the  nation  as  to  the  real  fighting  strength  of  the  Fleet.  Owing  to 
the  action  of  the  Unionist  Government,  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman’s  administration  was  not  exposed  to  this  particular 
temptation,  before  which  many  British  Governments  in  the  past 
have  fallen. 

The  stock-taking  resulted  in  the  dockyards  and  harbours  being 
cleared  of  over  a  hundred  ineffective  vessels,  and  this  led  to 
further  economy,  because  schemes  for  harbour  development  were 
rendered  unnecessary.  Similarly,  as  soon  as  the  stock-taking  was 
extended  to  the  foreign  stations,  it  was  discovered  that  we  were 
maintaining  abroad  at  a  heavy  charge  many  little  ships  of  abso¬ 
lutely  no  war  value.  When  all  these  vessels  were  withdrawn  about 
11,000  officers  and  men  were  available  for  strengthening  the  main 
fleets  of  the  Empire  without  imposing  one  penny  of  additional 
cost  on  the  taxpayers.  Indeed,  by  the  reform  policy  initiated  by 
Lord  Selborne’s  Board,  vast  and  far-reaching  economies  were 
brought  within  our  grasp,  and  the  naval  expenditure  of  1905-6 
showed  a  reduction  of  nearly  T4, 000, 000.  This  represented  a 
great  triumph  because,  with  a  lower  scale  of  expenditure,  the 
nation  obtained  a  fleet  of  greater  fighting  value,  and  a  number 
of  avenues  leading  to  heavy  outlay  in  future  years  were  definitely 
and  finally  closed. 

With  this  successful  policy  of  efficiency  and  economy  the  name 
of  Lord  Selborne  will  always  be  honourably  associated.  Supported 
by  Mr.  Balfour  and  with  the  advantage  of  Admiral  Fisher’s  unique 
administrative  ability,  he  had  the  courage  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  reformed  naval  policy,  which  in  subsequent  years,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  enabled  us  to  ovoid  the  loss  and  horrors  of 
war.  If  in  1911  the  British  Fleet  had  been  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  in  the  first  few  years  of  the  century,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  we  should  not  have  passed  so  successfully  through 
that  period  of  crisis,  saving  Europe  from  becoming  involved  in 
a  devastating  war.  The  Unionist  party  has  every  reason  for  pride 
in  the  policy  of  naval  reform.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  very  effective 
phrases,  which  may  be  recalled  with  advantage  in  this  connection, 
described  in  1905  the  broad  lines  of  the  iiolicy  adopted  by  the 
Admiralty.  After  referring  to  the  weeding  out  of  the  ineffective 
ships,  which  w^ere  a  heavy  charge  on  the  public  funds,  and  the 
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institution  of  nucleus  crews  for  vessels  of  the  second  line,  hitherto 
practically  unmanned,  he  remarked  : — 

"  The  result  of  these  changes  taken  together  is  that  I  believe  the  fighting 
power  of  the  British  Fleet  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  let  us  say, 
of  hostilities  with  a  foreign  Power  have  been  augmented,  not  once,  nor  twice, 
but  threefold.  I  think  myself  that  is  a  great  performance.  I  do  not  think  its 
magnitude  has  been  yet  fully  realised  by  the  public;  but  as  time  goes  on 
I  think  they  will  feel  that  of  all  the  reforms  that  have  taken  place  since  the 
time  of  Nelson,  this  is  perhaps  the  biggest  that  has  yet  been  made.” 

The  Board  of  Admiralty  under  Lord  Selborne  set  in  motion 
new  forces  of  efficiency,  which  were  to  bear  fruit  in  later  years. 
The  Liberal  Government,  when  it  came  into  office  at  the  end  of 
1905,  gained  the  principal  advantage  from  the  reform  movement, 
but  the  credit  for  the  real  economies  effected  since  1905,  as  opposed 
to  the  false  ones,  was  Lord  Selborne’s  and  Lord  Fisher’s. 

Over  and  above  the  savings  due  to  the  changes  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Balfour,  and  the  reforms  in  training  the  personnel  and  ad¬ 
ministering  the  naval  establishments,  the  Unionists  had  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  killing  at  one  blow  the  large  armoured  cruiser.  Since 
1905,  when  the  Dreadnought  w'as  laid  down,  not  a  single  vessel  of 
the  armoured  cruiser  class — an  increasingly  expensive  class  in  first 
cost  and  in  maintenance — has  been  laid  down  in  this  country,  and 
other  countries  have  been  compelled  to  follow  our  lead.  The  result 
is  that  in  the  past  ten  years  the  expenditure  on  armoured  ships 
by  the  United  Kingdom,  in  spite  of  the  Dreadnought,  which  has 
become  a  nightmare  to  some  Eadicals,  and  in  spite  of  the  rivalry 
which  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  well-meant  but  mistaken 
policy  encouraged  abroad,  has  shown  an  increase  of  only  about 
half  a  million  sterling  annually,  on  the  average,  in  contrast  with 
the  expenditure  of  the  preceding  period  of  the  same  length.  In 
this  connection  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  average  includes 
the  extraordinary  programme  of  1909,  when  eight  Dreadnoughts 
were  laid  down  owing  to  Germany’s  action.  This  limitation  of 
British  expenditure  is  a  triumph  traceable  in  the  main  to  the 
strong  action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  under  Lord  Sel¬ 
borne. 

In  the  five  years  subsequent  to  the  accession  of  the  Liberal 
party  to  office,  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  Fleet  fell  by  a  sum  of  over 
£31,000,000,  and  for  over  £20,000,000  of  this  economy,  to  put 
the  figure  at  its  lowest,  the  taxpayers  have  to  thank  the  Unionist 
party  which  had  the  courage  to  adopt  Lord  Fisher’s  suggestions. 
The  remainder  of  the  reduction  of  expenditure  was  due  to  a 
curtailment  of  the  shipbuilding  programme  below  the  margin  of 
safety  which  the  Unionists  adopted,  and  to  a  failure  to  enter 
sufficient  officers  and  men.  But  wffien  allowance  has  been  made 
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for  these  mistakes  in  policy — for  which  we  paid  only  in  part  at 
the  time  of  the  crisis  in  1909 — the  taxi>ayers  have  been  in  pocket 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  £3,500,000  a  year,  and  have  obtained  a  far 
more  efficient  Fleet. 

In  surveying  the  naval  movement  in  the  light  of  its  own  policy, 
the  Unionist  party  can  claim  that  it  laid  the  nation  under  a  debt 
of  gratitude  when  it  showed  that  efficiency  can  be  secured  with 
economy.  Some  Unionist  peers,  and  not  a  few  Unionist  M.P.’s, 
seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that  economy  is  a  thing  of  which 
they  should  be  ashamed.  The  contrary  is  the  correct  view^  Every 
Unionist  should  glory  in  the  fact  that  Unionist  naval  policy  insured 
the  maintenance  of  a  commanding  fleet  with  a  reduction  of 
expenditure. 


Unionists  and  the  Army. 

Unionists  in  opposition  should  read  the  story  of  Unionists  in 
office  when  they  approach  the  problem  of  the  Army,  To  go  no 
further  back,  they  might  with  advantage  study  the  story  of  Army 
administration  related  in  the  Memoir  of  H.  0.  Arnold-Forster. 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster  probably  knew  more  about  defensive  problems 
from  intimate  study  than  any  other  man  of  his  time,  and  he  went 
to  the  War  Office  with  high  hopes  of  benefiting  the  Army  and 
rendering  the  nation  more  safe.  From  the  first  he  w^as  embar¬ 
rassed  by  the  preconceived  and  extravagant  opinions  of  many 
Unionists  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  appears  to  have  received  the  most  loyal  support  from  the 
resjwnsible  officers  on  the  Army  Council  who  were  his  techni¬ 
cal  advisers.  He  took  up  his  new  office  at  a  time  when  the 
Army  had  suffered  much  from  experiment.  Lord  Midleton’s 
x\rmy  Corps  organisation  was  in  process  of  achieving  oblivion 
under  a  storm  of  criticism  and  ridicule.  Every  section  of  the 
Army  was  disorganised,  the  Militia  was  in  confusion,  and  the 
Volunteers  discouraged  and  well-nigh  hopeless.  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster  worked  out  a  complete  scheme  of  Army  reform,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  features  of  which  are  admirably  summarised  in  the 
Memoir  :  — 

The  establishment  of  a  long-service  Army  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  the  garrison  of  the  Empire  at  home  and  abroad 
in  time  of  peace. 

The  establishment  of  a  short-service  Army,  remaining  at 
home  in  time  of  peace  and  furnishing  a  great  reserve  for 
the  expansion  of  the  Army  in  time  of  war. 

The  creation  of  a  real  striking  force  of  all  arms,  ready 
to  take  the  field  complete  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  without 
waiting  for  mobilisation. 
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In  order  to  make  our  immense  auxiliary  forces  available 
for  war  it  was  proposed  : — 

A.  To  utilise  the  Militia  as  the  basis  of  the  proposed  short- 
service  Army,  making  it  liable  for  foreign  service,  enlistment 
to  be  for  two  years  with  the  colours  and  from  six  to  ten 
years  in  the  reserve.  The  battalions  to  be  permanently  quar¬ 
tered,  as  far  as  possible,  within  the  districts  with  w’hich  they 
were  associated. 

B.  To  alter  the  allotment  of  the  money  available  for  the 
Volunteer  force  so  as  to  allow'  of  a  larger  sum  being  spent 
upon  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  force. 

]\Ir.  Arnold-Forster  won  the  Government  over  to  his  scheme, 
and  he  also  had  the  support  of  the  Army  Council.  The  three 
distinctive  features  of  his  proposals  were  the  long-service  Army, 
enlistment  being  for  nine  years  with  the  colours  and  three  years 
in  the  reserve ;  the  home  service  Army,  the  men  remaining 
fifteen  months  with  the  colours  and  about  six  in  the  reserve  ;  and  a 
Volunteer  Force  of  limited  size.  With  reference  to  the  last-named 
force,  “in  the  Memorandum  presented  with  the  Army  Estimates, 
1905-6,”  it  was  stated  :  — 

“  The  numbers  on  .Tanuary  1st,  1905,  were  245,3.59,  as  compared  with 
241,280  on  January  1st,  1904.  The  force  is  at  present  largely  in  excess 
of  mobilisation  requirements,  and  the  present  regulations  encourage  com¬ 
manding  officers  to  take  men  for  financial  reasons  rather  than  with  a  view  to 
efficiency.” 

It  was  urged  that  the  establishment  of  the  force  should  be 
reduced  to  200,000,  with  an  effective  strength  of  180,000.^ 

Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  with  the  support  of  the  Army  Council, 
adopted  this  ixilicy  towards  the  Volunteers  lor  three  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  a  Unionist  Cabinet  insisted  that  the  Army  Estimates 
must  be  reduced;  secondly,  the  Army  Council,  in  common  wdth 
the  responsible  military  advisers  of  the  past,  contended  that  there 
were  too  many  Volunteers  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
a  smaller  citizen  force  with  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency ; 
thirdly,  the  Volunteers  contained  a  large  number  of  inefficients. 
The  opinion  which  the  Army  Council  held  in  1905  is  the  opinion 
which  is  still  held  by  most  experienced  regular  officers  who  have 
studied  the  defence  problem. 

The  Present  Naval  and  Military  Situation. 

This  short  survey  of  naval  and  military  policy  during  the  last 
years  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  administration  shows  conclusively  that 
the  Unionist  party  in  office  took  their  stand  for  economy  with 

ll)  The  Territorial  Force  exceeds  this  limit  by  over  69,000  and  represents,  by 
general  admission,  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency  than  the  Volunteers  of  1905. 
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efficiency.  In  agreement  with  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord 
Salisbury,  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  colleagues  fully  realised  that 
finance  governs  defence  and  that  the  country  will  not  pay  for 
bloated  armaments.  The  Liberal  party  was  returned  pledged  to 
“  peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform.”  Naval  expenditure  has  never¬ 
theless  increased  by  about  ^10, 000 ,000 — as  compared  with  1904 — 
while  even  the  Liberals  have  failed  to  effect  any  reduction  in 
military  expenditure. 

The  present  naval  situation  is  dominated  by  two  facts  : — 

1.  Under  the  German  Navy  Act  of  1912,  the  number  of 
officers  and  men  is  being  rapidly  increased,  and  the  aggregate 
will  be  about  108,000  in  1920 — a  larger  number  of  officers  and 
men  than  we  had  on  the  eve  of  Trafalgar — and  then  nearly 
four-fifths  of  the  German  Fleet — a  larger  Fleet  than  we 
have  ever  possessed — will  be  kept  always  on  a  war  footing. 
Under  this  Act  over  30,000  additional  officers  and  men  are 
to  be  added  to  the  German  personnel  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Trained  men,  and  not  new  ships,  are  the  dominating  factor 
in  sea  power. 

2.  Between  this  year  and  1920  the  British  Navy  will  shed 
practically  all  the  present  margin  in  battleships  of  the  pre- 
Dreadnought  era.  To-day  we  have  40  pre-Dreadnought 
battleships  to  Germany’s  20 ;  in  1920  we  shall  have  12  under 
twenty  years  old  and  Germany  will  have  10.  Under  the 
German  Navy  Law  every  obsolescent  ship  is  to  be  auto¬ 
matically  replaced  by  a  new  vessel,  and  ships  additional  to 
the  present  establishment  are  also  to  be  built ;  in  this  country 
only  some  of  the  obsolete  ships  are  to  be  replaced,  and  thus 
our  battle  strength  will  be  reduced. 

What  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  Unionists  confronted  with 
this  decline  in  our  battle  strength?  Not  only  is  the  German 
establishment  being  increased,  but  the  navies  of  Italy  and  Austria 
are  also  being  expanded.  The  Unionist  party  has  hitherto  stood 
for  economy  with  efficiency.  Efficiency  is  synonymous  with  a 
scrapping  policy,  and  this  also  means  economy.  Nothing  is  more 
costly  than  the  effort  to  run  an  effective  fighting  Navy  with  old 
ships.  Yet  this  is  the  course  which  must  be  adopted  unless  a 
more  ambitious  shipbuilding  policy  is  carried  out.  During  the 
past  ten  years  the  numbers  of  ships  authorised  in  England  and 
Germany  have  been  as  follows  ;  — 


England. 

Germany. 

Alargin 

Battleships  and  Battle-cruisers  .. 

.  ...  41  ... 

...  30  \.. 

...  30-6 

.\rmoured  Cruisers . 

.  ...  3  ... 

3  ... 

...  nil 

Lipht  Cruisers  . 

.  ...  38  ... 

...  22  ... 

...  72-7 

Destroyers  . 

,  ...  125  ... 

...  108  ... 

...  15-7 
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These  ships  will  represent  the  first  line  of  the  Navy  two  years 
hence.  The  remainder  of  the  British  Fleet,  which  bulks  so 
largely  in  the  recently  issued  Return  of  the  fleets  of  the  world, 
consists  of  vessels  authorised  more  than  ten  years  ago. 

Considerably  more  than  half  our  battle  Fleet  is  now  on  its 
way,  or  should  be  on  its  way,  to  the  scrapheap.  Are  the  Unionist 
party  going  to  acquiesce  in  this  decline  of  British  sea-power? 
Or  are  they  going  to  put  forward  a  claim  that  we  in  this  country 
should  embody  in  our  shipbuilding  programmes  the  same 
principles  that  dominate  the  expansion  of  the  German  Fleet, 
namely,  that  every  battleship  and  large  cruiser  should  be  re¬ 
placed  on  reaching  its  twentieth  year ;  that  every  small  cruiser 
should  be  replaced  after  fifteen  years,  every  destroyer  after 
twelve  years,  and  every  submarine  after  six  years?  Let 
there  be  no  mistake.  Any  policy  less  ambitious  than  this 
means  that  the  strength  of  the  British  Fleet  vis-a-vis  to  the 
German  Fleet  must  steadily  decline. 

Once  the  naval  strength  of  this  country  has  fallen,  it  can  never 
again  be  raised.  In  the  first  place,  our  shipbuilding  resources 
will  have  been  starved  and  will  be  unequal  to  a  great  and  unex¬ 
pected  demand  and  we  shall  not  have  sufficient  trained  crews 
available,  and  any  effort  on  our  part  to  regain  our  position  will 
be  met  by  neutralising  efforts  on  the  part  of  other  Powers. 

The  simplest  policy,  however,  is  not  to  copy  the  principle  of 
replacement  in  the  German  Navy  Law,  but  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
two  keels  to  one.  It  should  be  declared  on  the  part  of  the  Unionist 
party  that,  while  it  is  hopeless,  for  financial  and  industrial  reasons, 
to  attempt  to  overtake  arrears  which  have  accumulated,  from  the 
time  when  it  assumes  office  for  every  ship  laid  down  by  the  next 
greatest  Naval  Power  two  will  be  built  for  the  British  Fleet,  and 
that  the  same  principle  will  be  carried  into  effect  in  respect  of 
any  increases  in  the  personnel  abroad. 

What  attitude  should  the  Unionists  assume  towards  military 
preparations?  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  Army — Regular, 
Special  Reserve,  and  Territorial — is  weaker  to-day  than  it  was 
when  the  Unionists  went  out  of  office  by  about  90,000  men. 

Our  numbers  are  considerably  short  of  the  present  establish¬ 
ments,  but  it  has  never  been  explained  on  what  principles  the 
larger  establishments  were  fixed.  They  are  higher  than  the  expert 
advisers  of  the  Unionist  Government  considered  necessary — that 
of  the  Territorial  Force  as  compared  with  the  Volunteers  by  over 
li0,000.  No  Minister  has  attempted  to  explain  why  the  particular 
establishments  now  in  force  were  selected. 

When  the  Expeditionary  Force  was  created,  it  was  announced 
that  this  force  would  be  held  always  ready  “for  immediate  trans- 
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portation  to  distant  scenes  of  activity  and  capable  of  maintaining 
a  long  campaign.”  A  year  ago  the  First  Sea  Lord  declared  : — 

“He  trusted  that  the  one  great  truth  would  always  be  remembered,  that 
neither  Service  could  dispense  with  the  other.  They  heard  a  good  deal  of 
loose  talking  on  the  matter;  it  sometimes  took  the  shape  of  friendly  chaff, 
but,  all  the  same,  it  existed.  There  were  people  who  went  about  saying  : 

‘  If  war  comes,  the  Fleet  is  quite  enough  to  keep  anybody  from  coming  any¬ 
where  near  the  shores  of  this  island  kingdom.’  There  could  be  no  more 
foolish  or  mischievous  statement.  The  Fleet  alone  could  not  do  it.  The 
presence  of  a  sufficiently  trained  professional  army  in  these  islands,  at  all 
times,  was  quite  as  necessary  as  the  other  arm  of  the  Service," 

It  has  since  been  explained  that  when  Prince  Louis  of  Batten- 
berg  made  this  statement,  he  had  in  view  the  speech  of  the 
Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  29,  1909,  when 
Mr.  Asquith  stated  :  — 

“You  must  maintain  your  home  Army  (as  distinct  from  the  Expeditionary 
Force)  on  a  scale  in  numbers,  in  condition  of  organisation  and  distribution,  as 
would  make  it  impossible  for  any  opponent  contemplating  invasion  to  dispatch 
against  you  anything  but  a  very  considerable  army  ’’  (which  would  be  unable, 
owing  to  its  very  size,  to  evade  the  Fleet). 

Whether  the  statement  by  the  First  Sea  Lord  and  the  speech 
of  the  Prime  Minister  are,  or  are  not,  in  complete  harmony,  it 
remains  a  fact  that  if  the  Expeditionary  Force  is  withdrawn  as 
a  whole  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  there  will  not  remain  in  this 
country  “a  sufficiently  trained  professional  Army.”  Admirable 
as  the  Territorial  Force  is,  it  cannot  be  thus  described. 

If  it  is  intended  to  carry  out  the  intention  wdiich  Lord  Haldane 
had  in  mind  when  he  reorganised  the  Army  and  it  is  proposed 
to  send  the  whole  Expeditionary  Force  abroad  on  the  outbreak 
of  war,  then  in  order  to  conform  to  the  First  Sea  Lord’s  state¬ 
ment  of  our  needs,  “a  sufficiently  trained  professional  Army” 
must  be  provided.  This  was  the  policy  of  the  Unionist  party 
in  1905.  Why  should  it  not  be  its  policy  to-day?  All  the  talk 
about  compulsory  service  can  come  to  nothing.  The  Unionist 
party  dare  not  make  this  a  plank  in  its  platform.  Compulsory 
service  (conscription,  as  it  wull  be  called)  plus  Tariff  Reform 
spells  the  winter  of  Opposition.  Ten  years  ago  the  issue  was 
raised  and  it  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  although  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  and  other  Cabinet  Ministers 
professed  publicly  to  have  no  sympathy  wuth  the  demand  and  to 
regard  it  as  impracticable,  if  only  on  financial  and  military  grounds. 
The  working  man  thinks  to-day  what  he  thought  in  1905. 

A  home  service  Army,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  practicable 
scheme.  It  w’ould  not  only  give  us  a  sufficiently  trained  profes¬ 
sional  force,  but  if  recruits  were  called  upon  to  serve  two  years 
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v/ith  the  colours  and  six  in  the  Keserve,  we  should  soon  build 
up  a  great  reservoir  ol  armed  strength,  upon  which  we  could 
draw  with  assurance  in  time  of  emergency.  By  this  device  the 
military  strength  of  this  country  would  be  vastly  increased  with¬ 
out  recourse  to  compulsory  measures,  and  no  injury  would  be 
done  to  the  Territorial  Force,  which  year  by  year  is  gaining  in 
strength,  in  efficiency,  and  in  confidence  in  itself.  The  Special 
Keserve — a  most  unfortunate  nomenclature — wnuld  disappear, 
and  we  should  obtain  a  military  system  fitted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Empire.  It  would  embrace  a  long-service  Army — the 
Ex{>editionary  Force — a  short-service  Army,  specifically  for  home 
defence,  and  as  a  reservoir  in  time  of  emergency,  and  a  Territorial 
Force  which,  within  a  few  weeks  of  mobilisation,  would  adequately 
meet  our  necessities  in  these  islands  if,  in  circumstances  of 
peculiar  stress,  the  short-service  Army  had  to  be  weakened  in 
order  to  reinforce  our  arms  overseas.  It  is  quite  arguable  that 
in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  trained  professional  Army  for 
duty  at  home,  it  might  be  worth  while,  for  financial,  if  not  for 
military  reasons,  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Expeditionary  Force. 
Even  if  this  economy  were  effected,  our  military  defences  would  be 
placed  upon  a  footing  which  wnuld  banish  for  ever  fears  of  invasion, 
and  we  should  hear  no  more  the  suggestion  that  the  Fleet  is 
“tied  to  our  shores”  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  Army. 

Gustos. 


THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  RUSSIA  AND  GERMANY. 

At  the  beginning  of  March  a  lively  controversy  broke  out  between 
the  German  and  Russian  newspapers.  It  began  with  a  long 
article  in  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  which  was  apparently  written  by 
its  representative  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  stated  that  Russia  was 
at  present  not  in  a  position  to  support  its  political  threats  with 
its  armed  force,  because  the  Russian  Army  was  not  ready ;  that 
there  was  therefore  no  immediate  danger  of  a  war  between  Russia 
and  Germany,  but  that  in  view  of  the  great  improvement  of  the 
Russian  Army  and  of  the  Russian  finances,  Russia  would  be  ready 
for  war  in  the  autumn  of  1917  ;  that  Russian  circles  hostile  to 
Germany  thought  that  Germany  had  forced  Russia  into  the 
disastrous  war  with  Japan  and  had  then  taken  advantage  of 
Russia’s  helplessness  by  forcing  her  to  accept  the  unfavourable 
commercial  treaty  of  1904. 

The  article  in  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  which  was  believed  to 
be  officially  inspired,  created  an  enormous  sensation  throughout 
Germany  and  was  eagerly  commented  upon  by  the  whole  German 
Press.  The  independent  and  patriotic  Hamburger  Nachriehten 
could  not  see  any  reason  why  Russia  should  make  war  upon 
Germany,  especially  as  the  advantages  of  a  possible  victory  over 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  would  be  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  the  lasting  hostility 
of  these  two  countries,  and  it  made  the  interesting  suggestion  that 
the  danger  of  war  threatening  Germany  from  Russia  had  perhaps 
been  pointed  out  in  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  with  the  object  of 
bringing  about  more  cordial  relations  between  Germany  and 
Great  Britain. 

Some  German  journals  believed  that  a  further  increase  of  the 
German  Army  was  called  for,  and  some  suggested  that,  for  the 
sake  of  her  security,  Germany  should  strike  at  Russia  before 
her  military  reorganisation  was  completed.  The  discussion  in  the 
German  Press  attracted  so  much  attention  in  Russia  that  not  only 
the  leading  journals,  but  also  the  leading  statesmen  of  that  country 
thought  it  desirable  to  state  their  view's  in  print.  In  an  article 
entitled  “Russia  Wants  Peace,  but  Does  not  Fear  War,”  which 
is  supposed  to  have  emanated  from  General  Sukhomlinoff,  the 
Minister  of  War,  we  were  told  that  Russia  had  reorganised  her 
Army  during  the  last  five  years ;  that  she  contemplated  formerly 
a  war  of  defence  on  her  western  frontier,  but  that  she  had  altered 
her  plans  and  had  prepared  everything  for  a  war  of  attack  in 
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the  direction  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary ;  that  the  peace 
strength  of  the  Russian  Army  had  been  greatly  increased,  and 
that  it  was  ready  in  every  detail.  The  article  concluded  signifi¬ 
cantly  with  the  words  :  “Russia’s  preparations  may  be  disagree¬ 
able  to  those  States  which  harbour  aggressive  designs,  for  the 
Russian  Army  constitutes  a  powerful  bulwark  to  those  who  covet 
her  enormous  territory,  and  herein  lies  probably  the  reason  for 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  foreign  Press.” 

Very  likely  the  German  Press  campaign  was  not  government- 
ally  inspired,  but  arose  spontaneously  in  consequence  of  a  powerful 
alarmist  article  which  was  believed  to  be  officially  inspired.  How¬ 
ever,  the  controversy  is  very  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  throws 
a  vivid  light  upon  the  relations  existing  between  Russia  and 
Germany. 

The  Russian  Army,  which  had  been  seriously  mismanaged 
during  many  years,  has  of  late  been  greatly  improved,  partly 
because  the  Japanese  defeat  has  given  Russia  a  rude  and  wholesome 
awakening  ;  partly  because  her  great  prosperity  has  enabled  Russia 
to  spend  enormous  sums  upon  her  array  and  navy.  The  cost  of 
living  has  greatly  increased  the  world  over,  principally  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  great  rise  in  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  and  of  raw 
materials,  and  Russia,  being  chiefly  a  producer  of  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials,  has  been  greatly  benefited  by  that  rise.  That  may 
be  seen  from  the  great  increase  in  the  value  of  her  foreign  trade 
and  by  the  notable  improvement  of  the  Russian  Budget.  In  a  recent 
debate  on  the  Budget  the  Premier  pointed  out  that  the  Budget  for 
1913  was  the  fourth  without  a  deficit  and  that  the  growth  of  the 
ordinary  revenue  had  in  the  course  of  the  last  five  years  amounted 
in  the  aggregate  to  the  colossal  sum  of  ^80,500,000.  Of  this 
sum  £73,000,000  was  due  to  the  automatic  increase  in  the  takings 
and  only  £7,500,000  to  new’  taxation.  He  further  stated  that  the 
Imperial  Revenue  had  kept  ahead  of  Imperial  Expenditure,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  rapidly  increasing  demands  made  upon  the 
Treasury  by  the  spending  departments.  How  greatly  Russia’s 
expenditure  on  army  and  navy  has  growm  in  the  course  of  the 
last  ten  years  w’ill  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  : — 

Russia’s  Expenditure. 


Army. 

Navy. 

1904  ... 

...  £40,200,000  . 

. £12,200,000 

1907  ... 

.  43,800,000  . 

.  9,500,000 

1910  ... 

.  62,500,000  . 

.  9,800,000 

1913  ... 

.  62,700,000  . 

.  24,900,000 

The  increase  of  Russia’s  military  and  naval  expenditure, 
especially  during  the  last  three  years,  has  been  truly  startling. 
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Russia’s  warlike  expenditure  amounted  to  nearly  £‘90,000,000 
in  1913,  and  it  should  henceforward  exceed  £100,000,000  per  year 
in  view  of  the  enormous  increase  of  the  peace  strength  of  the 
Russian  Army  which  has  just  been  announced. 

The  Russian  officers  have  worked  very  hard  since  the  Japanese 
War.  The  great  progress  of  the  Russian  Army  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  technical  services,  in  which  the  Russians  were 
hitherto  weakest.  According  to  the  French  authorities,  Russia 
occupies  the  second  rank  in  aviation.  She  intends  building  400 
aeroplanes  during  the  present  year.  The  effective  peace  strength 
of  the  Russian  Army  is  1,385,000  men,  and  it  is  proposed  that  this 
enormous  number  should  be  increased  by  450,000  men.  It  is 
expected  that  the  proposals  will  be  accepted  by  the  Dumas  without 
delay. 

Russia  has  become  more  dangerous  to  Germany  than  she  was 
in  former  times,  because  she  has  lost  her  former  megalomania, 
her  complacent  belief  in  her  invincibility,  which  caused  her  to 
fritter  aw^ay  her  strength  in  Asia  and  to  neglect  her  western 
frontier,  where  alone  she  is  vulnerable,  to  the  despair  of  General 
Kuropatkin  and  other  leading  soldiers.  Russia  has  wisely  aban¬ 
doned  the  Pacific.  She  is  satisfied  to  rule  the  Black  Sea,  where 
she  is  building  three  Dreadnoughts  of  23,000  tons,  and  she  intends 
concentrating  her  naval  efforts  upon  the  Baltic,  where  she  is  com¬ 
pleting  four  Dreadnoughts  of  23,000  tons  armed  with  twelve 
12-inch  guns,  and  has  laid  down  four  huge  battle-cruisers  of 
32,200  tons  armed  with  nine  14-inch  guns.  The  Russian  Army  is 
supposed  to  have  a  very  excellent  modern  artillery,  and  it  is 
being  supplied  with  a  new  rifle  since  1913. 

In  1910  Russia  effected  a  most  important  redistribution  of  her 
troops  with  a  view  to  accelerating  their  mobilisation,  increasing 
their  efficiency  and  protecting  herself  against  a  surprise  attack. 
Formerly  a  large  part  of  her  army  was  concentrated  in  the  frontier 
fortresses,  where  the  mobilisation  was  to  take  place  in  case  of 
war.  However,  in  view-  of  the  fact  that  distances  are  great  in 
Russia,  and  that  railways  are  few  and  slow,  Russia’s  mobilisation 
takes  much  longer  than  that  of  Germany.  Hence  the  danger  was 
great  that  a  mobilised  German  army  might  have  attacked  the 
Russian  Army  before  it  had  completed  its  mobilisation,  and  that 
Russia,  being  attacked  unprepared,  might  be  defeated  by  Germany 
in  the  same  way  in  which  the  French  troops  were  surprised  and 
defeated  in  1870  by  the  Germans,  and  the  Turks  by  the  Bulgarians 
in  the  recent  w^ar.  In  both  cases  disaster  was  caused  by  the  fact 
that  an  unready  army  w^as  too  slowly  mobilised  too  near  the 
frontier.  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  a  sudden  attack,  the 
Russian  line  of  mobilisation  has  been  drawn  so  far  back  from  the 
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German  frontier  that  an  advancing  German  army  will  lose  the 
advantage  of  its  more  rapid  mobilisation,  for  it  will  find  the 
Kussian  Army  fully  mobilised  and  ready  for  battle  by  the  time 
it  has  covered  the  distance  separating  the  German  frontier  from  the 
line  marking  the  points  of  assembly  of  the  Russian  Army.  More¬ 
over,  Russia  is  endeavouring  to  accelerate  her  mobilisation,  and  to 
quicken  the  transport  of  her  mobilised  troops  towards  the  German 
frontier,  by  improving  her  railways.  If  we  allow  forty  trains  per 
day  on  double  lines  and  twenty  trains  per  day  on  single  ones,  and 
estimate  the  average  speed  of  trains  at  fifteen  miles  per  hour, 
it  appears  that  an  army  corps,  which  can  be  shipped  in  120  trains, 
requires  three  days  for  advancing  to  the  frontier  on  a  double 
line  of  railways,  and  six  days  for  advancing  to  the  frontier  on  a 
single  line.  If  we  calculate  the  capacity  of  the  Russian  railw’ays 
on  this  basis,  we  find  that  the  four  army  corps  concentrated  in 
Vilna  can  reach  the  German  frontier  in  twenty  days ;  that  the 
five  army  corps  concentrated  in  Warsaw'  can  reach  the  German 
frontier  in  thirty  days,  and  that  the  four  army  corps  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  district  can  reach  the  German  frontier  in  thirty- 
four  or  thirty-five  days.  In  other  wnrds,  Russia  can  attack 
Germany  with  thirteen  army  corps  five  weeks  after  the  beginning 
of  her  mobilisation,  and  can,  at  the  same  time,  direct  her  twelve 
army  corps  of  the  Kieff,  Moscow,  and  Kasan  districts  towards 
the  frontier  of  Austria-Hungary.  During  these  five  weeks  much 
may,  of  course,  have  happened  between  Germany  and  France. 
Germany  is  strengthening  very  greatly  her  fortresses  on  the 
Eussian  frontier.  Apparently  it  is  her  plan  to  act  on  the  defensive 
in  the  East,  to  destroy  the  armies  of  France  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  then  to  hurl  her  entire  army  at  Russia,  Russia  remains  a 
slowly  moving  Colossus  until  her  railway  system  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  and  she  intends  completing  her  strategical  railways  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

A  French  Military  Mission,  composed  of  a  number  of  high 
officers  and  headed  by  General  Joffre,  the  Chief  of  the  French 
General  Staff,  visited  Russia  in  August,  1913.  It  stayed  in  the 
country  during  four  weeks,  and  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the 
French  and  Russian  authorities  settled  then  all  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  co-operation  of  the  French  and  Russian  Armies  in  case 
of  war.  Russia  has  undoubtedly  become  far  more  formidable 
an  antagonist  to  Germany  than  she  was  in  the  past. 

Russia  is  now  more  dangerous  to  Germany  than  she  wms 
formerly,  and  she  will  become  still  more  dangerous  to  her  western 
neighbour  in  the  future ,  not  only  because  she  will  have  completed 
the  reorganisation  of  her  army  in  a  few  years,  but  because 
the  relatively  greater  increase  of  Russia’s  population  is  bound  to 
VOL.  xcv.  N.s.  u  u 
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affect  the  position  more  and  more  to  Germany’s  disadvantage. 
Knssia’s  population  has  rapidly  increased  in  the  past,  as  the 
following  figures  show  :  — 

Population  of  Russia. 

1815  45,000,000 

1835  60,000,000 

1851  68,000,000 

1859  74,000,000 

1897  129,000,000 

1912  173,000,000 

The  population  of  Germany  has  rapidly  increased,  but  that  of 
Kussia  has  increased  far  more  rapidly  :  — 

Population  of  Russia.  Population  of  Gehjiany. 

1897  .  129,000,000  .  53,569,000 

1912  .  173,000,000  .  66,096,000 

Difference  +44,000,000  +  12,527,000 


The  population  of  Eussia  is  increasing  three  and  a  half  times  as 
fast  as  is  that  of  Germany.  At  present  there  are  nearly  three 
Eussians  to  every  single  German.  Before  long  there  will  be  four 
Eussians  to  every  single  German. 

Germany’s  territory  comprises  208,740  square  miles.  Eussia 
in  Europe  has  2,052,490  square  miles,  and  the  whole  of  Eussia 
extends  to  no  fewer  than  8,379,044  square  miles.  All  Eussia  is 
forty  times,  and  European  Itussia  alone  is  ten  times,  as  large 
as  Germany.  In  the  imagination  of  many  Eussia  is  a  gigantic 
ice-bound  country  inhabited  by  shivering  moujiks  clothed  in  furs. 
The  climate  of  Eussia  is  not  so  bad.  It  has  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  similar  to  Canada.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  Moscow 
and  Eiga,  in  the  north  of  Eussia,  lie  in  the  same  latitude  as 
Glasgow  and  Copenhagen  ;  that  Ivieff  and  Kharkoff',  in  Eussia’s 
centre,  are  not  farther  north  than  Frankfort-on-the-Main  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight ;  that  Odessa  and  Eostoff  lie  as  far  south  as 
Venice  and  Milan,  and  that  Tiflis  and  Khiva  have  the  latitude 
and  the  climate  of  Naples  and  Constantinople.  The  greater  part 
of  European  Eussia  lies  no  farther  to  the  north  than  Germany ; 
and  in  the  south  of  both  European  and  Asiatic  Eussia  peaches, 
grapes,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  many  other  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
productions  are  raised  in  abundance  in  a  climate  which  resembles 
that  of  Southern  Italy  and  Southern  California.  Per  square  mile 
European  Eussia  has  65  inhabitants,  and  Asiatic  Eussia  has  only 
3' 7  inhabitants.  Whilst  all  Eussia  has  but  20  inhabitants  per 
square  mile,  Germany  has  no  fewer  than  310  inhabitants  per  square 
mile.  European  and  Asiatic  Eussia  possess  the  largest  cultivable 
plains  in  the  world,  and  as  the  soil  is  very  rich,  Eussia  should. 
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and  undoubtedly  will,  become  the  greatest  granary  and  ranch  in 
the  world.  Besides,  Kussia  is  in  parts  very  highly  mineralised, 
and  she  possesses  magniticent  forests  and  inland  waterways. 
Through  the  possession  oi  all  these  resources  Kussia  has  room 
for  a  very  large  population.  If  we  now  assume  that  only  one 
half  of  Kussia  is  susceptible  to  dense  settlement,  and  that  the 
favoured  half  of  Kussia  can  support  only  half  as  many  people 
per  square  mile  as  Germany,  it  follows  that  all  Kussia  should  be 
able  to  maintain  a  population  of  670,000,000  people. 

While  Kussia  has  room  for  almost  an  unlimited  number  of 
people,  Germany  is  rapidly  becoming  too  small  for  her  inhabitants. 
It  is  not  generally  realised  that  per  square  mile  Germany’s  popula¬ 
tion  is  already  more  than  60  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  France, 
and  that  it  is  rapidly  approaching  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
per  square  mile.  To  Germany  the  Kussian  danger  is  a  very  real 
danger — it  may  not  be  a  great  danger  at  the  present  moment, 
but  it  is  bound  to  become  a  very  great  danger  in  years  to  come, 
especially  if  the  Kussian  Government  should  succeed  in  reorganis¬ 
ing  the  country,  modernising  the  means  of  transport,  developing 
very  greatly  Kussia’s  agricultural  and  mining  industries,  extending 
her  manufacturing  industries,  and  last,  but  not  least,  improving 
the  conditions  of  the  masses  and  satisfying  the  Poles^  Finns, 
and  other  peoples  whose  disaffection  constitutes  at  present  a 
weakness,  if  not  a  danger,  in  case  of  war. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  a  Kusso-German  war  would  be 
unprofitable  to  both  countries ;  that  neither  country  can  hope  to 
derive  any  substantial  advantage  from  a  victory  ;  that  Kussia  covets 
nothing  which  Germany  possesses,  and  that  Germany  desires 
nothing  that  she  might  acquire  from  Kussia.  That  view  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  erroneous.  The  Kussians  could  make  excellent  use  of 
the  Eastern  Provinces  of  Germany  and  of  the  harbours  of  Konigs- 
berg  and  Dantzig.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not 
desire  to  acquire  part  of  Kussian  Poland,  for  she  has  already 
more  Poles  than  she  wants.  On  the  other  hand,  she  could  no 
doubt  make  excellent  use  of  the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Kussia. 

The  three  Baltic  Provinces  of  Kussia,  Courland,  Livonia,  and 
Esthonia,  are  German  colonies  of  great  antiquity.  The  Germans 
became  landowners  and  they  peopled  the  towns.  It  is  true  their 
number  has  been  greatly  reduced.  Howmver,  even  at  the  present 
moment  the  Germans  are  far  more  numerous  in  the  three  Baltic 
Provinces  than  are  the  Russians.  Of  the  inhabitants  of  Livonia, 
Esthonia,  and  Courland  about  90  per  cent,  are  Esthonians,  Letts, 
and  Jews;  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  are  Kussian,  and  from  6  to  10 
per  cent,  are  Germans.  The  Germans  form  the  upper  class  in 
tlie  Baltic  Provinces  in  town  and  country,  and  the  number  of 
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Germans  is  particularly  great  in  the  towns.  In  Riga,  Mitau, 
Pernau,  Dorpat,  and  Reval  the  Germans  are  i'rom  25  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  population. 

Names  are  the  oldest  monuments  of  history.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  that  the  three  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia  were 
originally  German.  The  Province  of  Courland  is  divided  into  the 
circles  of  Bauske,  Priedrichstadt,  Goldingen,  Grobin,  Hasenpoth, 
Illuxt,  Mitau,  Talsen,  Tuckum,  and  Windau.  The  Province  of 
Ijivonia  is  divided  into  the  circles  of  Dorpat,  Pellin,  Oesel,  Pernau, 
Riga,  Walk,  Wenden,  Werro,  Wolmar.  The  Province  of  Esthonia 
is  divided  into  the  circles  of  Harrien,  Jerwen,  Wiek,  Wierland. 
Among  the  larger  towns  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  are  Frauenburg, 
Prinzenhof,  Neuhausen,  Jacobstadt,  Marienburg,  Seswegen, 
Lemburg,  Miihlgraben,  Sennen,  Iviirbis,  Weissenstein,  Wasen- 
berg,  Grossenhof,  Gogenkreitz,  St.  Amien,  Pungern,  &c.,  names 
which  are  as  German  as  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Wiesbaden,  and 
Frankfurt.  The  Germans  have  not  forgotten  that  the  civilisation 
of  the  Baltic  Provinces  was  German  and  that  these  provinces  were 
Russianised  by  force. 

Not  only  sentimental,  but  also  practical  reasons  seem  to  show 
that  the  possession  of  the  Baltic  Provinces  would  be  advantageous 
to  Germany.  Germany  is  becoming  over-populated,  and  the 
extensive  Baltic  Provinces  might  afford  a  welcome  outlet  to  the 
surplus  population  of  Germany.  The  population  per  square  mile  is 
320  for  the  whole  of  Germany.  It  is  137 '3  per  square  mile  in 
East  Prussia,  166’5  per  square  mile  in  West  Prussia,  144‘8  in 
Pomerania,  and  177‘5  in  Posen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  population 
per  square  mile  is  only  70  in  Courland,  80  in  Livonia,  and  60  in 
Esthonia. 

The  principal  harbours  of  Russia  are  those  on  the  Baltic.  They 
are  the  harbours  of  Riga,  Reval,  Libau,  Windau,  Pernau,  all  of 
which  are  situated  in  the  Baltic  Provinces.  The  loss  of  these 
harbours  might  cripple  the  prosperous  industries  of  Russian 
Poland,  and  might  be  of  corresponding  advantage  to  the  compet¬ 
ing  industries  of  Germany. 

The  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia  w^ould  possess  not  only  a  great 
sentimental,  but  also  a  great  economic  value  to  Germany.  Their 
possession  would  be  of  the  greatest  strategical  importance.  At 
present  the  distance  separating  St.  Petersburg  from  the  German 
frontier  is  450  miles.  The  acquisition  of  the  Baltic  Provinces 
would  reduce  that  distance  to  80  miles.  Besides,  the  Baltic 
Provinces  form  a  kind  of  natural  fortress.  They  contain  an 
immense  number  of  small  lakes,  which  make  the  use  of  large 
bodies  of  troops  difficult,  and  the  natural  protection  of  the  Baltic 
Provinces  is  particularly  strong  in  that  portion  which  is  nearest 
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to  St.  Petersburg,  for  there  Lake  Peipus  and  Lake  Pskoff  form 
a  barrier  90  miles  wide  against  Russia. 

It  is  frequently  assumed  that  Russia  cannot  be  successfully 
invaded  because  the  great  Napoleon  failed  in  this  undertaking.  It 
is  forgotten  that  Napoleon  might  have  succeeded  had  he  not  started 
too  late  in  the  year  on  his  expedition,  and  his  success  would  have 
been  certain  had  he  dominated  the  sea  or  had  England  been 
neutral. 

It  is  difficult  to  strike  at  the  nerve-centres  of  Russia  by  land, 
but  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  strike  at  them  by  sea.  The  principal 
capital  of  Russia  is  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  it  has  more  than  2,000,000  inhabitants.  It  lies  on  the 
sea,  and  although  a  direct  attack  on  Petersburg  may  be  difficult, 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  attack  Petersburg  by  means  of  a  large 
army  landed  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town. 

The  battle  of  Tsushima  has  wiped  out  the  Russian  fleet.  At 
present  Russia  has  only  a  few  ships.  In  a  few  days  the  German 
battle  fleet  could  appear  before  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  German 
Army  could  march  upon  that  town  rid  Riga,  Dorpat,  and  Narva, 
skirting  the  Baltic  Sea  and  drawing  the  necessary  supplies,  either 
over  the  railways  following  that  route  or  from  the  Baltic  Sea. 
It  is  undesirable  to  rely  on  a  railway  for  the  supply  of  an  army. 
Tunnels  and  bridges  can  be  blown  up,  and  a  large  military  force 
is  always  needed  for  the  defence  of  land  communications.  If 
Germany  dominates  the  Baltic,  her  invading  army  need  not  rely 
on  the  somewhat  precarious  connection  by  road  with  their  country 
and  its  arsenals.  She  might  make  the  sea  her  base  of  supply,  and 
she  could  draw  all  the  food,  war  material,  and  reinforcements 
needed  from  the  excellent  harbours  of  Libau,  Windau,  Riga, 
Pernau,  Reval,  which  form  easy  and  convenient  stages  on  the 
road  from  Konigsberg  and  Dantzig  to  St.  Petersburg.  Having  a 
very  powerful  fleet,  Germany  need  not  fear  •  molestation  from 
Russian  warships. 

Petersburg  lies  in  an  extremely  vulnerable  position.  A  glance 
at  the  map  shows  that  it  is  situated  only  a  very  short  distance  from 
the  frontier  of  Finland.  There  are  many  bays  and  harbours  on 
both  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  within  easy  distance  of 
St.  Petersburg.  Germany,  instead  of  marching  upon  Moscow, 
as  Napoleon  did  a  century  ago,  might  attack  St.  Petersburg  from 
two  sides.  She  might  send  an  army  by  land  along  the  seashore, 
where  it  could  always  receive  aid  from  her  powerful  navy,  and 
she  might  land  a  large  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Petersburg. 

Owing  to  the  geographical  situation  of  St.  Petersburg,  Germany 
is  able  to  re-enact  the  drama  of  the  Crimean  War.  St.  Petersburg 
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might  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  Sebastopol,  and  St.  Petersburg 
is  a  far  more  valuable  object  than  was  the  fortress  in  the 
Crimea.  Such  an  attack  in  the  flank  and  rear  would  seriously 
interfere  with  the  war  plans  of  the  Russian  Army.  It  would 
make  Russia’s  planned  invasion  of  Germany  impossible. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  St.  Petersburg  lies  close  to  the  Finnish 
frontier,  it  is  clear  that  Russia  attaches  the  utmost  value  to  the 
Russification  of  Finland,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  Russia’s 
enemies  are  in  favour  of  Finland’s  independence.  Finland  has 
3,000,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  only  6,000  are  Russians.  Of  the 
Finnish  population  98  per  cent,  are  Lutherans,  and  only  2  per  cent, 
belong  to  the  Russian  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches.  Racially, 
religiously,  intellectually  and  socially,  Russians  and  Finns  have 
scarcely  anything  in  common.  The  Finns  have  far  more  in 
common  with  the  Swedes  and  the  Germans.  If  Germany  should 
defeat  Russia,  she  might 'either  restore  to  Finland  her  freedom 
and  guarantee  her  continued  independence,  or  bring  about  a 
union  of  Finland  and  Sweden.  In  either  case  Finland  would 
become  for  all  practical  purposes  a  German  protectorate. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Russian  population  constitutes  no 
doubt  a  serious  danger  to  Germany.  That  danger  w^ould  be  greatly 
diminished  if  Germany  should  succeed  in  seizing  the  most  im¬ 
portant  strategical  positions  of  Russia.  These  lie  on  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  If  Germany  should  succeed  in  wresting  from  Russia 
the  Baltic  Provinces,  or  in  converting  Finland  into  a  German  Pro¬ 
tectorate,  she  would  have  St.  Petersburg  under  her  control. 
St.  Petersburg  would  then  be  approximately  in  the  same  position 
in  which  London  would  find  itself  if  Germany  had  a  strong  military 
and  naval  base  at  Sheerness,  or  in  which  New  York  would  be 
if  a  first  class  Power  were  in  possession  of  Long  Island.  St. 
Petersburg  wmuld  become  a  hostage  for  Russia’s  good  behaviour 
in  Germany’s  hands.  Russia’s  powerful  defences  on  her  western 
frontier  would  be  turned,  and  Germany  would  be  able  to  abolish 
those  distances  which  have  protected  Russia  in  the  past. 

It  is  recognised  by  Russians  that  St.  Petersburg  lies  in  a  very 
exposed  position ;  that  Russia  has  little  to  fear  from  an  attack 
by  land,  but  that  she  has  much  to  fear  from  an  attack  by  a 
Power  which  rules  the  sea  and  which  disposes  at  the  same  time 
of  a  powerful  army.  If,  in  case  of  a  war  between  Russia  and 
Germany,  Germany  should  dominate  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  position 
of  Russia  would  evidently  be  a  serious  one. 

Germany  can  dominate  the  Baltic  Sea  with  her  fleet,  and  she 
can  attack  Russia  by  sea  only  if  Great  Britain  remains  neutral 
or  if  Germany  should  succeed  in  closing  the  Baltic  to  all  other 
nations  by  seizing  the  three  passages  connecting  the  Baltic  and 
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the  North  Sea.  Of  the  three  narrow  passages  only  one,  the  Sound, 
is  practicable  for  ships  of  large  size.  Denmark  is  too  weak  to 
defend  her  neutrality,  and  she  may  well  become  an  object  of 
contention  between  the  Powers. 

1  do  not  believe  that  Germany  intends  to  attack  Eussia  lest 
she  should  become  too  powerful,  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  she 
will  attack  her  in  order  to  acquire  the  Baltic  Provinces.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  does  also  not  seem  probable  that  Russia  will  attack 
Germany  in  order  to  take  a  province  or  two  from  Germany.  War 
among  the  Great  Powers  is  so  costly  and  so  serious  an  under¬ 
taking  that  it  is  no  longer  entered  upon  with  a  light  heart.  Great 
nations  go  to  war  among  themselves  only  when  their  vital  interests 
are  touched.  They  do  not  risk  their  existence  in  a  w  ar  of  precau¬ 
tion  or  a  war  of  ambition.  Besides,  if  Germany  intended  to  attack 
Eussia  she  would  scarcely  warn  her  of  her  intention  by  publishing 
warlike  articles  against  her  in  the  semi-official  Press.  A  wmr 
between  Eussia  and  Germany  seems  possible  only  if  the  vital 
interests  of  either  country  are  touched.  Eussia  would  undoubtedly 
fight  if  she  saw  the  important  strategical  position  of  Constantinople 
threatened  by  Germany  or  by  Austria,  or  if  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe  should  become  endangered  by  a  German  attack  upon 
France.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  would  scarcely  passively 
look  on  if  Austria’s  position  should  be  threatened  by  Eussia,  for 
Germany  and  Austria  must  sink  or  swim  together. 

While  there  are  some  points  of  friction  between  Eussia  and 
Germany,  there  is  also  between  them  a  pow'erful  connecting  link. 
The  partnership  of  Eussia  and  Germany  in  the  partition  of  Poland 
makes  their  co-operation  necessary  and  binds  one  nation  to  the 
other.  So  long  as  Russia  and  Germany  endeavour  to  crush  the 
political  aspirations  of  the  Poles,  that  strong  connecting  link 
will  remain.  However,  the  position  would  he  very  greatly  changed 
to  Germany’s  disadvantage  if  Eussia  should  decide  to  give  self- 
government  to  her  Poles.  A  loyal  Poland  would  immensely 
strengthen  Russia’s  position  in  case  of  a  war  with  Germany. 
A  loyal  German  Poland  would  greatly  strengthen  Germany’s 
position  in  case  of  a  wnr  with  her  eastern  neighbour.  If  the 
differences  between  Eussia  and  Germany  should  become  accen¬ 
tuated,  the  Poles  might  conceivably  be  the  greatest  beneficiaries. 

J.  Ellis  Barker. 
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As  Carlyle’s  letters  already  published  form  a  goodly  pile,  the 
question,  Why  add  to  it?  does  not  seem  an  unreasonable  one 
to  ask.  The  answer,  of  course,  depends  upon  our  interest  in 
Carlyle  himself,  but  without  raising  any  such  inquiry  it  may 
be  pointed  out  (1)  that  the  letters  now  presented  were  written 
in  1819,  and  the  published  letters  as  early  in  date  are  compara¬ 
tively  few  in  number ;  (2)  whilst  the  letters  add  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  Carlyle’s  mind  and  to  the  development  of  his 
genius,  they  are  also  not  without  interest  to  the  student  of 
history,  quite  apart  from  the  light  they  cast  on  the  author  himself ; 
and  (3)  the  letters,  as  will  be  seen,  confirm  a  view  already  widely 
held  that  Froude’s  presentment  of  Carlyle  cannot  safely  be 
accepted  without  large  deductions, 

John  Fergusson,  to  whom  the  letters  were  written,  hailed  from 
Perthshire,  and  w’as  the  son  of  a  farmer  at  Conachan,  in  Glen- 
almond,  where  Carlyle’s  correspondent  was  born  on  April  22nd, 
1793.  He  was  a  fellow  student  of  Carlyle  at  Edinburgh,  and  as 
he  was  a  teacher,  and  assisted  Edward  Irving  in  his  school  at 
Kirkcaldy  at  the  same  time  that  Carlyle  was  schoolmaster  there, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  an  intimacy  sprang  up  between  the  two 
young  men.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother  Alexander,  of  date 
February  23rd,  1819,  Carlyle  makes  mention  of  Fergusson  in 
these  words  ; — “There  is  another  man,  Fergusson  (a  cousin  of 
the  Celt  Maclaren  whom  you  dined  with  at  Dysart),  formerly 
Irving’s  assistant  at  Kirkcaldy,  who,  being  disengaged  at  that 
hour,  is  as  glad  as  I  to  escape  from  the  sin  and  sea-coal  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  often  accompanies  me.  He  is  a  sensible,  pleasant 
man,  three  or  four  years  older  than  myself.”  Another  published 
letter  indicates  that  Fergusson’s  services  were  secured  to  coach 
Carlyle’s  brother  John  in  connection  with  his  studies  for  the 
medical  profession.  The  letters  to  Fergusson  himself  now 
brought  to  light  bear  out  the  view  that  Carlyle  valued  Fergusson’s 
friendship,  and  desired  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  him. 
They  allude  to  the  themes  discussed  during  their  walks  in  the 
w'inter-time  during  the  College  session,  and  they  breathe  a  spirit 
entirely  friendly  and  even  cordial. 

In  September,  1821,  Fergusson  was  appointed  Rector  of  the 
newly-erected  Academy  of  Arbroath.  Here  he  taught  with 

(1)  Permission  has  been  obtained  from  Mr.  Alexander  Carlyle  to  publish 
the  letters  included  in  this  article. 
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success  till  1830,  when  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  Eector 
of  the  Grammar  School  of  Kelso — a  school  with  a  notable  history, 
and  one,  moreover,  that  shared  with  the  High  School  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  some  of  the  glory  of  having  among  its  pupils  one  whose 
name  is  known  in  all  lands — Walter  Scott,  no  less — who  attended 
the  school  for  a  time  as  pupil  and  also,  it  appears,  as  usher,  and 
in  this  capacity  heard  the  lessons  of  some  of  the  junior  classes. 

In  Kelso,  Eergusson  applied  himself  with  patient  devotion  and 
with  conspicuous  success  to  his  duties  as  teacher.  In  1855  the 
Glasgow  University  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
He  died  on  September  20th,  1859,  and  was  buried  in  Kelso  Church¬ 
yard.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  testimony  of  many  pupils,  some  of 
whom  rose  to  eminence,  Eergusson  was  a  teacher  of  great  ability, 
and  one  who  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  and  character  of 
his  pupils.  In  this  connection  it  may  suffice  to  quote  the  fine 
eulogy  passed  upon  him  by  John  Nichol,  professor  of  English 
literature  in  the  University  of  Glasgow^  a  distinguished  pupil  of 
John  Eergusson,  and  who  indeed  has  written  a  well-known 
Life  of  Carlyle.  “I  never,”  said  Professor  Nichol,^  “had  a 
teacher  whom  I  more  entirely  respected,  or  a  friend  whose  esteem 
I  valued  more.  His  real  position  as  a  scholar,  a  critic  and  a  man 
of  science,  few  could  fully  estimate.  .  .  .  His  capacity  as  an 
instructor  we  were  better  able  to  appreciate ;  but  only  those  who 
have  had  some  experience  in  education  could  tell  how  rare  was 
his  zeal  for  its  advancement  and  how  untiring  his  devotion  to  its 
cause ;  or  how  precious  the  power  of  sympathy  by  which  he 
entered  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils  and  drew  towards  him  all 
that  was  best  within  them.  Dr.  Eergusson  taught  us  much  from 
the  storehouse  of  his  memory,  and  by  the  accuracy  of  his  judg¬ 
ment  he  smoothed  the  way  for  us  over  the  rough  technicalities 
of  language ;  he  showed  us  how  to  read  history  and  interpret 
nature  ;  but  he  taught  us  most  by  being  what  he  was.  His  great¬ 
ness  lay  in  the  strength  and  beauty  of  his  moral  character.  I 
have  said  his  greatness,  and  no  one  here  will  censure  the  expres¬ 
sion  ;  for  this  quiet  teacher,  who  was  content  to  wear  out  his  life 
in  the  labours  of  a  provincial  school,  had  the  same  elements  of 
nobility,  the  same  passion  for  truth  and  fiery  scorn  of  all  meanness, 
the  same  grand  tenacity  of  will  that  have  contributed,  in  spite  of 
some  intellectual  errors  which  Dr.  Eergusson  did  not  share,  to  en¬ 
shrine  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  the  name  of  his  own  early 
friend  and  associate,  Thomas  Carlyle.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the 
perfect  courtesy  which  softened  the  element  of  sternness,  nor  on 
his  magnanimous  disregard  of  personal  aggrandisement.  He  was 

(1)  For  this  tribute  by  Professor  Nichol  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  History 
of  Keho  Grammar  School,  by  Janies  Smith. 
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‘  Rich  in  saving  common  sense 
And,  as  the  greatest  only  are, 

In  his  simplicity  sublime.’” 

The  first  of  these  letters  to  John  Fergusson  is  as  follows  : — 

“To  Mr.  Fergusson,  Kerr’s  Lodgings,  10  Richmond  Place,  Edinburgh. 

“Mainhill,  June,  29th,  1819. 

“  My  Dear  Friend, — 

”  Owing  to  the  negligence  of  our  carrier,  the  parcel  which  you  so  kindly 
dispatched  to  me  lingered  on  the  road  till  yesterday.  It  required  some  such 
circumstance  to  induce  me,  at  so  short  a  notice,  to  think  of  making  my 
acknowledgments  ;  though  by  writing  this  letter  I  discharge  a  duty  whicli 
has  been  too  often  projected  and  postponed.  For  some  years  I  have  been 
an  individual  among  the  thousands  to  whom  the  arrival  of  an  Edinburgh 
Review  is  always  a  welcome  occurrence  :  in  the  present  instance  it  is 
doubly  delightful  for  being  a  delicate  mark  of  attention  from  one  whose 
conversation  might  have  done  more  for  me  than  dispel  the  gloom  of  some 
otherwise  unpleasant  hours,  and  to  whose  principles  I  could  desire,  with 
so  little  reservation,  that  my  own  were  similar. 

“In  commencing  a  correspondence,  which  I  trust  neither  of  us  will  have 
cause  to  regret,  I  shall  not  detain  you  with  reflections  upon  the  slender 
means  we  possess  of  rendering  it  varied  or  interesting.  Our  intercourse  with 
the  world  (scarcely  greater  than  our  knowledge  of  it)  is,  without  doubt, 
trifling;  what  little  we  have  is  not  wdth  the  learned  or  the  powerful, 
and  our  letters  cannot  be  enlivened  by  the  record  and  discussion  of  those 
events  which  agitate  or  instruct  mankind.  But  the  history  of  our  studies, 
our  opinions,  our  hopes,  enterprises,  and  disappointments — the  simple,  though 
to  us  not  indifferent,  events  which  mark  the  current  of  our  life — offers  a 
field,  narrow,  indeed,  yet  still  worth  cultivating,  from  which  the  talents 
and  opportunities  of  a  Walpole  i  or  a  Grimm  2  are  not  needed  to  extract 
both  profit  and  amusement.  With  more  propriety  I  might  supplicate  your 
clemency  for  the  dulness  that  must  especially  characterise  the  communica¬ 
tions  sent  to  you  from  this  ‘obscure  sojourn.’  Little  experience,  however, 
is  wanted  to  convince  us  that  the  progress  of  ennui  can  no  more  be 
suspended  by  entreating  its  victims  to  be  merry  than  the  conflagration  at 
Bender  could  be  quenched  by  Karl  der  Zwolfte’s  barrel  of  brandy .3  Waiving, 
therefore,  all  such  prologues  and  apologies,  let  us  proceed  to  more  edifying 
matters. 

“  It  seems  scarcely  doubtful  that  a  minute  narrative  of  my  transactions 
since  leaving  you  would  not  suit  this  division  of  our  subject.  They  have 
been  few  and  unimportant.  Nor  is  there  in  my  present  situation  any 
peculiarity  which,  without  lengthened  description,  you  may  not  easily 
conceive.  Like  one  ‘  long  in  populous  city  pent,’  I  feel  the  benefit  of 
country  air  in  an  improving  state  of  health.  I  have  been  happy — perhaps 
too  happy,  because  too  little  disturbed  about  my  future  destiny.  Yet 
now  and  then  the  thought  that,  in  a  month  or  two,  I  must  put  to  sea 
once  more — refitted,  certainly,  but  still  without  chart  or  compass — arises  to 
interrupt  my  repose,  with  an  aspect  more  threatening  the  more  rarely 


(1)  Horace  Walpole,  whose  famous  Letters  are  alluded  to. 

(2)  Baron  Frederick  Melchior  Grimm,  German  critic.  His  correspondence,  in 
three  volumes,  was  published  in  1812-13. 

(Z)  Voltaire’s  Life  of  Charles  XII. 
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it  is  seen.  The  question,  What  shall  we  do?  has  often  been  the  theme 
which  beguiled  the  tedium  of  our  walks  during  winter;  it  may  still  be 
asked  with  anxiety  and  fear.  The  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  other  means  of 
attracting  the  vulgar  admiration,  is  a  littleness  to  which  from  our  situation 
we  are  not  much  tempted.  Other  objects,  indeed,  have  allurements  for 
us;  but  if  our  abilities,  such  as  they  are,  have  been  doomed  to  augment  the 
sum  of  those  talents  which  from  untoward  circumstances  can  never  benefit 
the  world  or  the  possessor  of  them  :  still,  considerations  are  not  wanting, 
which, 

‘With  a  pleasing  sorcery  can  charm 
Pain  for  a  while  or  anguish,  and  excite 
Fallacious  hope,  or  arm  th'  obdured  breast 
With  stubborn  'patience  as  with  triple  steel.’  ‘ 

“  It  is  paying  but  a  slight  compliment  to  say  that  I  often  regret  the  want 
of  your  society.  My  friend  Johnston  (of  whom  I  think  you  have  heard)  is 
gone  to  Annapolis  Iloyal,  in  Nova  Scotia;  and  Mitchell,  the  only  other 
person  of  an  intellectual  character  whom  I  know  in  these  parts,  living  at 
the  distance  of  eight  miles,  I  have  few  opportunities  of  seeing  him.  Some 
delight  results  from  conversing  with  my  brothers,  whose  opening  minds  I 
view  with  fraternal  partiality;  but  the  people  in  our  neighbourhood  are 
mostly  peasants,  and  display  the  sentiments  and  habits  usually  met  with 
in  that  race  of  men.  Those  in  other  stations  arc  scarcely  more  refined. 
Possessing  a  fund  of  character,  and  talents  by  no  means  despicable,  their 
want  of  commerce  tends  on  many  accounts  to  keep  them  ignorant  and 
unenterprising;  whilst  the  smuggling  adventures  of  the  bye-gone  generation 
and  the  moss-trooping  of  more  remote  ones  have  left  but  too  deep  traces 
in  their  minds.  With  regard  to  our  Gentry — a  stranger  only  would  call 
it  petulance  to  say  that  their  principles  and  pursuits  are  often  little  different 
from  those  ‘  vouchsafed  to  cattel  and  each  beast.’  Their  character,  modified, 
perhaps,  by  that  of  the  people,  produces  in  its  turn  a  strong  and  baneful 
reaction.  But  what  have  I  to  do  with  them  or  their  pursuits?  Did  not 
I  return  from  Dumfries  last  Sunday — mounted  on  the  back  of  a  small 
shelty — loaded  with  a  cargo  of  books  from  Johnston’s  circulating  library? 
And  in  spite  of  Lady  Morgan,  Jeanne  de  France,  Roderick  the  Goth — to 
say  nothing  of  magazines,  and  your  Review  (w'hich  otherwise  I  might  not 
have  seen  for  weeks) — will  the  demon  of  solitude  ever  assail  me  witli 
success?  I  do  not  like,  it  is  true,  to  speak  so  freely  of  my  studies;  the 
past  is  little  else  than  a  blank.  May  the  future  not  resemble  it  I 

“Small  sorrow,  it  must  be  owned,  is  excited  in  me  at  hearing  of  the 
indifference  with  which  you  view  the  squabbles  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  worship  of  idols  belonging  to  the  tribe  or  the  den  is,  doubtless,  a 
pleasant  exercise:  it  is  also  a  debasing  one;  and  feelings  of  complacency 
will  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  him  who  appears,  after  many  a  painful 
struggle,  to  have  ascended,  through  outer  and  through  middle  darkness, 
to  a  station  from  whence  he  can  look  down  with  philosophical  composure 
upon  the  selfishness  and  bigotry  of  the  ‘  Stygian  pool,’  confident  that  He 
who  ruleth  in  the  whirlwind  is  directing  even  prejudice  and  superstition 
to  do  His  errands  of  mercy  among  the  sous  of  men.  Abstractly  considered, 
a  number  of  persons  met  together  to  consult  for  the  spiritual  interests  of 
millions  is  an  imposing  spectacle.  Pity  that  its  sublimity  should  have 
BO  often  tended  only  to  increase  the  disgust,  with  which  want  of  principle 
ought  always  to  be  regarded  I  To  see  the  awful  anticipations,  which  seem  to 


(1)  Paradise  Lost. 
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point  out  the  eternal  destiny  of  man,  basely  tampered  with  to  gratify  the 
interest  or  the  passions  of  a  few  worthless  individuals,  whether  assembled 
as  an  oecumenic  council  or  a  Parish  Session,  may  continue,  for  some  ages, 
to  provoke  a  ‘  sigh  or  a  smile,’ ^  according  to  the  humour  of  the  spectator. 

The  condition  of  the  Church,  you  see,  affords  me  little  satisfaction  :  that 
of  the  State,  which  reaches  me,  every  Thursday,  in  the  form  of  a  poor, 
greasy  newspaper,  is  scarcely  more  exhilarating.  You  cannot  be  expected, 
like  me,  to  execrate  the  new  taxes  of  Vansittart,2  by  which  the  poor  artisan, 
when  his  heart  has  been  broken  by  exactions  and  penury  (the  fruit  of 
our  glorious  campaigns),  is  at  last  denied  the  sad  and  sole  resource — a 
quid  of  wholesome  tobacco !  And  what  shall  we  say  to  that  thing  called 
privilege?  If  the  custody  of  a  Serjeant-at-Arms  be  fit  punishment  for  mis¬ 
taking  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  what  shall  he  look  for,  whose  brain 
of  feathers  has  helped  that  country  to  the  ruin  which  his  heart  of  lead 
allows  him  to  insult?  But  I  have  done. 

“You  must  send  me,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  particular  account  of  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  you.  Do  you  ever  see  Irving?  My  best  respects  to 
him.  Is  Gibson,  the  Cumbrian  philosopher,  still  in  the  body?  And  he  who 
is  not  a  mongrel  of  the  plains?  I  desire  you  to  send  me,  among  other  news, 
such  accounts  as  you  receive  at  ‘  literary  tea-table  ’  and  elsewhere,  respect¬ 
ing  the  writers  of  the  last  Edinburgh  Review.  I  have  (thanks  to  this 
scrawl)  got  little  of  it  read  yet.  Brougham  would  write  the  first — Jeffrey 
that  concerning  Thos.  Campbell?  The  admirers  of  Prof.  Playfair  ought  to 
hope  that  he  is  not  the  critic  of  Woodhouse’s  Astronomy.  What  says 
David  Brown — or  does  he  say  anything,  touching  the  demolition  of  his 
kinsman,  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine  for  May?  In  consideration  of  this 
long  sheet,  so  punctually  filled,  I  expect  very  speedily  as  long  a  letter 
from  you  :  And  remain  in  the  meantime, 

“  My  Dear  Sir, 

“Your  faithful  friend, 

“  (Sgd.)  Thomas  Caui.yle.” 

Towards  the  close  of  the  letter  there  is  a  fiisilade  of  queries  : 
Do  you  ever  see  Irving?  Is  Gibson  still  in  the  body?  And  then 
follow’s  the  obscure  inquiry,  “and  he  who  is  not  a  Mongrel  of 
the  Plains”?  Gibson  is  described  as  the  Cumbrian  philosopher, 
and  as  concerns  him  that  may  suffice  ;  but  who  is  referred  to  by 
the  cryptic  words,  “he  wffio  is  not  a  Mongrel  of  the  Plains”? 
On  turning  to  a  letter  to  Eobert  Mitchell,  on  July  14th,  1819, 
the  use  of  the  phrase  or  the  point  of  the  joke  is  made  quite  clear. 
From  this  it  appears  that  a  number  of  students  had  been  dis¬ 
cussing  the  subject  of  Ossian’s  poems.  By  this  time  the  writings 
had  been  subjected  by  scholars  such  as  Ijaing  to  searching 

scrutiny;  the  antiquity  of  the  poems  appeared  to  vanish, 

Maepherson,  the  schoolmaster  of  Badenoch,  being  confirmed  as 
the  author.  Carlyle  was  present,  and  was  satisfied  that  Laing 

and  the  other  critics  were  right.  So  were  all  the  other  young 

men  present  except  one.  This  was  a  young  Highlander  who 
would  have  none  of  it ;  who  evidently  regarded  their  views  as 

(1)  Gibbon.  (2)  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  the  time. 
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something  not  far  short  of  blasphemy.  He  enlarged  upon  the 
Gael’s  infinite  superiority  in  every  department  of  nature  and 
art.  This  was  evidently  looked  upon  by  Carlyle  and  his  com¬ 
panions  as  good  sport,  as  he  tells  the  story  with  obvious  relish. 
They  scoffed  at  the  pretensions  of  the  Highlanders,  and  so 
stung  this  fervid  patriot  that,  after  an  hour  of  misery,  he 
uttered  a  keen  vituperation  on  his  Sassenach  foes.  They? 
What  were  they?  They  were  but  Mongrels  of  the  Plain, 
and  what  more  could  be  said?  The  phrase  had  evidently  tickled 
Carlyle,  and  one  can  readily  imagine  the  resounding  laugh  that 
followed.  Who  was  this  fervent  upholder  of  the  authenticity  of 
Ossian?  It  was,  we  believe,  John  Fergusson’s  cousin  Maclaren, 
already  alluded  to,  who,  although  he  lost  his  temper  and  called 
Carlyle  a  “Mongrel  of  the  Plains,”  was  not  necessarily  a  bad 
sort  for  all  that.  A  great  many  people  clothed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen  have  six)ken  of  the  great  thinker  in  terms  not  a  bit 
more  civil. 

The  two  subsequent  letters  of  1819  are  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

“To  Mu.  John  Feugvsson,  Student,  at  Conaclian,  Glenalmond  by  Crieff. 

“  Mainhill,  August  25th,  1819. 

“  My  Deau  Sir, — 

By  this  time,  I  suppose,  you  are  quietly  settled  in  your  native  valley j 
glad  to  have  escaped  for  a  season  the  eating  cares  of  pedagogy;  and  to 
have  exchanged  the  heartless  gossiping  of  dull  loungers,  the  dust,  the  sin 
and  sea-coal  of  Edinburgh,  for  mountain  breezes  and  the  simple,  affectionate 
communing  of  true  friends.  It  may,  perhaps,  diversify  without  suspending 
your  enjoyment  to  turn  your  thoughts  hither  for  a  little  while.  I  am  aware 
that  Johnstone’s  thanks  and  mine  should  have  been  transmitted  to  you  some 
fortnight  sooner  :  but  the  old  causes,  aggravated  by  a  torrid  atmosphere, 
which,  to  judge  from  my  nerves,  could  not  be  much  short  of  212°  Fahrenheit, 
have  hitherto  frustrated  my  well-meant  endeavours.  All  things  considered, 
you  ought  to  be  well  satisfied. 

“  The  life  which  I  have  led  for  some  time  cannot  well  bear  much 
description.  It  is  of  that  peaceful  kind  which  furnishes  few  materials  for 
a  narrative.  Moderate  health,  domestic  kindness,  uninterrupted  leisure,  are 
the  elements  of  my  condition;  and  whether  I  read  the  Abb4  Raynal,  or 
stroll  into  the  fields  to  muse  over  Skiddaw  and  his  ancient  brethren;  to 
look  at  the  Solway  and  the  yellow  hills  and  dales  w'hich  intervene;  or 
to  enjoy  ‘  the  sweet  approach  of  even,’  when  the  sun  sinks  behind  the 
cone  of  Queensberry — the  day  glides  gently  along,  undisturbed  by  ennui, 
though  unvaried  except  by  incidents  too  trivial  to  be  remembered,  much 
less  detailed.  You  may  imagine  such  a  state  very  favourable  for  intellectual, 
if  not  for  moral  improvement;  but  the  painful  truth  is,  I  derive  too  little 
advantage  from  it.  One  cardinal  error,  which  I  have  long  lamented,  is  the 
want  of  any  plan  in  my  researches.  Indolence  and  the  love  of  novelty  may 
plead  that  knowledge  of  all  kinds  is  valuable,  and  exultingly  point  to  Stewart’s 
‘  literary  artisan  ’ ;  it  remains  certain  that  reading,  when  thus  conducted , 
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is  too  often  more  like  dissipation  than  study.  But  without  any  profession 
or  distinct  prospects  liow  shall  this  evil  be  remedied?  Liiifortunately,  the 
precept  ‘  whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might  ’ — a 
palliative,  at  any  rate,  and  not  a  cure — is  more  easily  assented  to  than 
put  in  practice.  I  have  much  need  of  your  advice  upon  this  head;  for  as 
things  go,  philology,  fiction,  metaphysics,  and  history  are  very  oddly  jumbled 
in  my  poor  head.  The  German  still  maintains  a  dubious  footing;  Jardine 
comes,  once  a  week ;  but  alas !  he  is  not  an  Adelung ;  i  and  my  own  efforts 
have  been  so  far  from  persevering  that  I  can  yet  obtain  only  an  imperfect 
idea  of  a  scene  in  the  Misstrauischc  (Distrustful)  without  the  aid  of 
dictionaries.  Either  the  literature  of  that  country  little  merits  the  praises 
which  it  has  received,  or  my  selection  of  German  books  has  been  singularly 
unfortunate.  Lessing  had  some  spirit  in  him;  but  Von  Cronegk  and 
Archenholtz  are  men  of  mould;  and  Klopf stock’s  Messias  seems  cold,  dull 
even,  if  I  might  say  so.  My  operations  in  Italian  have  been  limited  to 
six  pages  of  Tasso.  What  think  you  of  a  project  which  I  have  formed? 
We  two  are  to  rise  at  7  o’clock  every  morning  throughout  winter,  and 
read  together  Italian  one  day,  Greek  the  other.  I  think  we  once  spoke 
of  Greek  before;  can  our  intentions  not  be  executed?  Without  believing 
in  the  creed  of  Oxford,  we  may  be  allowed,  for  many  reasons,  to  regret 
that,  in  our  own  boasted  seminaries,  an  ability  to  relish  the  sages  and 
poets  of  Greece,  ‘  to  unsphere  the  spirit  of  Plato  ’  in  his  native  garb, 
is  so  very  rarely  attained.  But  it  is  a  pitiful  thing  to  be  mourning  all 
one’s  life  for  the  want  of  a  language,  when  a  competent  knowledge  of  it 
might  be  obtained  in  a  few  months.  Consider  this  proposal  before  you 
write.  I  may  not  detain  you  with  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord.  They  are 
unpopular,  I  hear;  from  which  one  might  infer  that  the  public  has  been 

spoiled  with  an  excess  of  dainty  food.  For  my  own  particular,  I  admire 

the  plastic  power  that  has  combined  the  rude  delineations  of  Harte  2  and 
Monro  into  the  pleasant  Capt.  Dalgetty;  I  delight  to  follow  Montrose 

and  his  wild  host  through  the  Highland  mountains;  I  prefer  Inverlochy  to 

Bothwell-brig,  and  Ranald  M’Eagh  to  the  gypsey  Merrilies.  Little  needs  be 
said  about  M’Cormick  (the  continuator  of  Smollett),  who  possesses  neither 
the  virtues  nor  the  talents  of  an  Historian;  and  I  ought  scarce  to  mention 
Clarkson’s  dull  life  of  W.  Penn,  or  others  of  the  same  stamp.  Above  a 
month  ago  I  found  Raynal’s  history  of  the  E.  and  W.  Indies  in  a  farmer’s 
house  of  this  neighbourhood.  It  were  long  to  tell  you  fully  my  opinion 
of  this  work,  which  (according  to  Gibbon)  the  author,  by  a  happy  audacity, 
names  philosophical  as  well  as  political.  The  Abba’s  researches  embrace 
almost  the  whole  habitable  globe;  his  narrative,  too  much  chequered  by 
boisterous  speculations,  is  generally  conducted  in  a  distinct,  easy  manner; 
and  the  information  communicated  upon  physical,  commercial,  and  moral 
topics  is  various,  and,  I  believe,  reckoned  authentic,  though  no  authorities 
are  quoted.  Abundantly  free  from  puritanism  of  any  sort,  he  possesses  an 
acute  and  cultivated  understanding,  a  fervid  imagination,  an  indignant  rather 
than  a  forcible  character.  Opposite  the  title-page,  beneath  the  picture  of 
a  sullen,  thoughtful  countenance,  Sterne’s  Eliza  Draper 3  has  written: — 

(1)  Johan  Christoph  Adelung,  1732-1806,  German  grammarian  and  philologist. 

(2)  Walter  Harte,  author  of  numerous  works,  including  a  Life  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

(3)  Eliza  Sclater  (married  to  Daniel  Draper),  to  whom  Sterne  wrote  many 
letters,  had  her  portrait  painted,  and  wore  it  round  his  neck,  and  filled  a 
journal  with  her  praises.  Raynal  met  her  in  India,  and  rapturously  and  at 
great  length  apostrophised  her  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Histoire  des  Indes. 
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‘  William  Thomas  Raynal,  defender  of  truth,  humauitj',  and  liberty.’  An 
enlightened  admirer  of  those  saered  qualities  may  respect  the  genius  and 
principles  of  Raynal,  without  forgetting  to  lament  that  his  denunciations 
against  tyranny  and  priestcraft  so  frequently  outstep  the  moderation  of  philo¬ 
sophy.  By  way  of  punishing  any  aristocratic  prejudices  which  you  may 
have  contracted  among  those  Celtic  clans,  I  send  you  the  concluding  volley 
of  his  attacks  on  the  education  of  Kings  : — ‘  Heureusement  leurs  instituteurs 
pervers  sont  tot  ou  tard  chati4s  par  I’ingratitude  ou  par  le  m^pris  de  leurs 
dl^ves.  Heureusement  ces  41feves,  miserables  au  sein  de  la  grandeur,  sont  tour- 
ment^s  toute  leur  vie  par  un  profond  ennui  qu’ils  ne  peuvent  41oigner  de  leurs 
palais.  Heureusement  le  morne  silence  de  leurs  sujets  leur  apprend  de  terns 
eu  terns  la  haine  qu’on  leur  porte.  Heureusement  ils  sont  trop  laches  pour  la 
dedaigner.  Heureusement  les  pr4jug4s  .  .  .  eux  qu’on  a  sem4sdans  leurs  ames 
reviennent  sur  eux  et  les  tyrannisent.  Heureusement,  apr^s  une  vie 
qu’aucun  mortel,  sans  en  excepter  le  dernier  de  leurs  sujets,  ne  voudroit 
accepter,  s’il  en  connoissait  toute  la  mis^re,  ils  trouvent  les  noires 
inquietudes,  la  terreur  et  le  desespoir  assis  au  chevet  de  leur  lit  de  mort.’  ^ 
Apparently  our  historian  has  sources  of  happiness  a  little  extraordinary. 

“Before  my  sheet  is  exhausted,  I  ought  to  mention  that  probably,  about 
the  beginning  of  November,  you  will  see  me  in  Edinburgh.  I  look  forward 
to  my  arrival  in  town,  with  feelings  similar  to  those  of  a  bather  contem¬ 
plating,  from  his  sunny  slope,  the  dark  pool,  that  is  soon  to  receive  him. 
Something  must  be  done ;  but  what  or  how  is  not  so  evident.  I  continue 
to  participate  in  your  dislike  of  teaching,  the  miseries  of  which  are  suflBci- 
ently  obvious — unhappily,  the  means  of  avoiding  it  are  less  so.  It  is  matter 
of  regret  rather  than  surprise  that  you  have  yet  sent  nothing  to 'the  Press. 
The  difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking  I  have  found  to  augment  as  the 
execution  of  it  approaches.  Yet  let  us  not  despair.  We  are  young;  and 
the  world,  which  is  all  before  us,  will  not  refuse  to  patient  efforts  the 
little  that  we  want  from  it.  You  must  write  to  me  as  soon  as  possible; 
and  make  no  more  apologies  for  dullness  than  I  do.  Your  letter  is  the 
best  I  have  got  for  some  time ;  and  it  had  a  value  independent  of  its  literary 
merits.  The  pen  being  in  my  hand,  I  was  about  to  send  Irving  a  letter, 
but  intelligence  has  reached  me  that  he  was  to  arrive  at  Annan  on 
Saturday.  I  wonder  if  he  has  explored  the  ua-fino,  the  Castle  of  Artornish, 
and  the  stronghold  where  Donald  of  the  Isles  whilom  maintained  his 
stormy  sway.  Were  you  with  him?  Dixon  is  arrived,  too;  but  I  have  not 
seen  him. 

“Write  soon;  and  believe  me  to  be, 

“  My  dear  friend, 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  Thomas  Carlyle.” 


(1)  “Happily  their  wicked  tcachei's  are  sooner  or  later  punished  by  the 
ingratitude  or  scorn  of  their  pupils.  Happily  these  pupils,  miserable  in  the 
midst  of  greatness,  are  tortured  all  their  lives  by  the  most  irksome  weariness 
which  cannot  be  driven  from  their  palaces.  Happily  the  dull  silence  of  their 
subjects  shows  them  from  time  to  time  their  deep  hatred.  Happily  they  are 
too  cowardly  to  despise  it.  Happily  the  .  .  .  prejudices  sown  in  their  souls 
come  back  upon  them  to  tyrannise  over  them.  Happily,  after  a  life  which  no 
mortal,  not  even  the  lowest  of  their  subjects,  would  accept,  if  he  but  knew 
all  its  wretchedness,  they  find  black  anxiety,  terror,  and  despair  watching 
closely  by  their  deathbed.” 
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“To  Mr.  J.  Fergusson,  Kerr’s  Lodgings,  10  Richmond  Place,  Edinburgh. 

“Mainliill,  September  25th,  1819. 

“De.4R  f’ERGUSSON, — 

“An  affair  of  business  merely,  which  the  sight  of  the  accompanying 
books  will  sufficiently  explain,  gives  rise  to  this  letter.  The  books  which 
Mr.  Johnston,  with  many  acknowledgments  for  your  past  kindness,  requests 
you  to  procure  for  him,  are  the  three  nearest  the  beginning  of  a  list  which 
1  shall  enclose.  I  declare  myself  almost  ashamed  to  trouble  you  again; 
but  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  refuse  the  poor  young  man.  Perhaps  I 
should  have  trespassed  upon  your  good  nature  in  a  similar  way  for  my 
own  account;  but  there  is  a  certain  entanglement  among  the  receipts, 
which  I  cannot  think  of  afflicting  you  withal;  and,  to  speak  the  naked 
truth,  I  have  not  read  all  the  volumes  which  I  carried  with  me,  nor  will 
I  apparently  make  the  attempt  till  the  time  be  past.  Coxe  l  has  had  one 
day  devoted  to  him;  and  Father  Boscovich^  has  exposed  his  gilt  baek  to 

my  eyes  for  five  months  constantly,  in  vain.  Laziness,  irresolution,  or - 

But  I  make  no  comments.  Homo  sum. 

“It  is  past  my  usual  hour  of  going  to  sleep,  my  pen  (as  you  observe) 
writes  very  ill,  and  my  unfortunate  brain  is  entirely  desiccated  with  the 
labour  of  reading  Goethe  and  scratching  Teutonic  characters;  from  all 
which  I  intend  to  infer  the  propriety  of  briefly  closing  this  ill-omen 'd  sheet. 
The  letter  which  1  despatched  to  the  mountains  of  Perthshire  will  most 
probably  have  reached  you;  and  my  situation  since  the  date  of  that 
production  has  undergone  no  change.  I  was  much  grieved  to  learn,  about 
a  week  ago,  the  cause  of  your  premature  departure  from  Edinburgh.  I 
cannot  forbid  myself  to  hope  that  your  Mother  is  recovered,  though  my 
ignorance  is  the  only  ground  of  such  a  supposition.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
sympathise  with  the  distress  which  a  contrary  event  must  occasion.  The 
name  of  Mother  will  awaken  many  thoughts  in  every  heart ;  but  it  becomes 
us  to  reflect  that  in  a  short  space  this  best  of  friends  will  be  separated 
from  us  by  the  ‘  cold  obstruction  ’  of  the  grave ;  and  to  indulge  the  hope 
that  in  another  undiscovered  country,  the  severed  links  of  Nature  may 
be  joined  again  for  ever.  I  discard  these  melancholy  ideas,  for  the  belief 
(prudent  in  existing  circumstances)  that  all  is  well. 

“  Edward  Irving  was  the  bearer  of  the  ungrateful  intelligence  to  which 
I  have  just  alluded.  I  spent  three  or  four  days  with  him  last  week.  He 
had  not  seen  Fingal’s  Cave,  but  in  recompense  he  had  examined  the 
peasants  and  the  clergy  of  Ulster;  the  Giant’s  Causeway;  the  city  of 
Derry;  and  other  strange  objects.  His  stay  in  Colerain  might  have  been 
protracted,  had  not  a  letter  from  Dr.  Chalmers  recalled  him  to  Glasgow, 
where  he  finally  engaged  (if  a  month’s  probation  should  be  favourable)  to 
serve  as  that  reverend  person’s  assistant  in  discharging  the  complicated 
duties  of  St.  John’s  parish.  The  Doctor’s  application  originated  from  a 
sermon  w'hich  he  heard  our  friend  deliver  in  Thomson’s  church.  You  will 
rejoice  with  me  that  Irving  has,  in  so  honourable  a  way,  obtained  admittance 
to  the  career  whither  his  principles  and  feelings  have  long  been  exclusively 
directed.  He  has  a  fair  field;  and  if  (somewhat  contrary  to  my  hopes) 
his  fervid  genius  do  not  prompt  him  into  extravagancies,  from  which  more 
stupid  and  less  honest  preachers  are  exempted,  his  success,  I  doubt  not, 
will  be  brilliant.  He  was  humble,  but  not  undesirous  to  prove  himself, 

(1)  Probably  William  Coxe,  1747-1828,  the  author  of  numerous  memoirs, 
histories,  and  books  of  travel. 

(2)  Roger  Joseph  Boscovich,  1711-87,  Italian  mathematician  and  natural 
philosopher,  wrote  an  important  work  on  astronomy.  Jesuit. 
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last  Monday,  when  I  accompanied  him  a  few  miles  on  his  way.  Bid  good 
speed  to  poor  Irving;  and  pray  that  neither  the  absurd  nostrums,  which 
Dr.  C.  intends  to  apply  forthwith,  to  the  Glasgow  weavers,  nor  any  other 
obstacle,  may  thwart  his  well-meant  endeavours. 

“The  same  day  I  saw  Frank  Dixon.  He  has  been  sick  of  a  fever 
for  three  weeks;  but  is  recovering  pretty  rapidly.  Though  he  still  seems 
unhealthy,  he  talks  of  being  in  Edinburgh  shortly.  If  you  are  not  tired 
of  this  newsmongering,  you  may  learn  that  James  Brown  is  likely  to 
become  assistant  and  successor  in  the  parish  of  Hawick  or  of  Westerkirk. 
But  it  is  possible  that  the  venerable  and  tippling  incumbent  of  the  former 
may  prevent  this  consummation  in  honest  Brown’s  case,  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished. 

“But  time  wears.  It  were  a  stale  theme  to  offer  condolences,  however 
sincere,  upon  the  death  of  our  much-lamented  Playfair  i;  or  congratulations 
upon  the  issue  of  the  late  canvass  for  the  Mathematical  Chair  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  How  dare  such  an  unfortunate  as  Haldane,^  think  you,  offer  to 
occupy  the  place  of  Gregory  and  Maclaurin  ?  And  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery  I 
But  peace  be  with  them  I  Rejoice  only  that  the  days  of  their  ascendency 
have  passed  aw'ay. 

“I  was  about  to  speak  of  Locke’s  Essay;  but  two  o’clock  a.m.  is  no 
season  for  Metaphysics.  So  let  Brucker,  or  rather,  Enfield,  with  his  critical 
history  of  philosophy,  sleep  also  in  peace.3  Though  he  has  tired  my  heart 
and  head  with  dull  and  most  barren  accounts  of  many  a  frantic  system, 

I  bear  him  no  malice. 

“Will  you  write  me  immediately?  Not  the  note  solely — that  will,  of 
course,  come  with  the  books;  but  a  very  long  account  of  all  your  specula¬ 
tions.  I  am  to  be  with  you  in  the  beginning  of  November.  What  to 
do  is  not  so  certain.  I  think  at  times  of  law,  and  Advocates;  but  when  I 
contemplate  the  thousand  difficulties — the  want  of  friends — talents — capital, 
&c.,  I  see  enough  to  give  us  pause. 

“And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sickbed  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought; 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment 

Have  oft  (sic)  with  this  regard  their  currents  turn’d  awry. 

And  lose  the  name  of  action.” 

“  But  we  shall  see.  Meantime,  what  think  you  of  my  scheme  for  learn¬ 
ing  Greek?  Nothing  remains  for  us,  you  see,  but  diligent  study,  by  which 
to  open  the  oyster,  to  which  my  friend  Ancient  Pistol  likens  this  world. 
I  wish  you  would  agree  to  read  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  or  some  such 
book.  I  have  not  looked  at  a  Greek  w’ord  this  summer;  but  my  zeal  is 
not  the  smaller  :  Tell  me  when  you  write. 

“  I  conclude  this  letter  (which  I  entreat  you  to  think  is  the  most  in¬ 
coherent  that  I  ever  wrote  almost)  with  a  humble  petition  for  those  books; 
and  an  assurance  that  I  remain, 

“  My  Dear  Sir, 

“  Yours  most  sincerely, 

“Thomas  Carlyij:.’’ 

The  contents  of  the  three  letters  now  transcribed  raise  a  ques- 

(1)  John  Playfair,  1748-1819,  mathematician  and  geologist.  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  Edinburgh  University. 

(2)  Probably  Robert  Haldane,  1772-1854,  minister  in  St.  Andrews. 

(3)  W.  Enfield,  English  translator  of  Historia  Critica  Philosophue,  by  Johan 
Jakob  Brucker,  German  author. 
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tion  which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  as  to  Froude’s 
trustworthiness  as  a  historian.  In  Volume  I.,  Chapter  V.,  of 
his  early  Life  of  Carlyle  there  occurs  the  following  passage  : — 
“He  (Carlyle)  went  home,  as  he  had  proposed,  after  the  session, 
but  Mainhill  was  never  a  less  happy  home  to  him  than  it  proved 
this  summer.  He  could  not  conceal,  jjerhaps  he  did  not  try  to 
conceal,  the  condition  of  his  mind;  and  to  his  family,  to  whom 
the  truth  of  their  creed  was  no  more  a  matter  of  doubt  than  the 
presence  of  the  sun  in  the  sky,  he  must  have  seemed  as  if 
‘possessed.’  He  could  not  read;  he  wandered  about  the  moors 
like  a  restless  spirit.  His  mother  was  in  agony  about  him.  He 
was  her  darling,  her  pride,  the  apple  of  her  eye,  and  she  could 
not  restrain  her  lamentation.  His  father,  with  supreme  good 
judgment,  left  him  to  himself.” 

The  summer  that  Froude  refers  to  is  that  of  1819,  and  yet 
here  we  have  Carlyle  in  the  very  middle  of  this  summer  writing 
to  his  friend  Fergusson  that  he  feels  the  benefit  of  the  country 
air  in  an  improving  state  of  health,  and  then  he  observes  : — “I 
have  been  happy,  perhaps  too  happy,  because  too  little  disturbed 
about  my  future  destiny.”  He  goes  on  to  state  that  now  and 
then  the  thought  as  to  his  future  occupation  arises  to  interrupt 
his  repose,  but  this  surely  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
that  he  had  abandoned  alike  the  clerical  and  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  had  no  very  decided  views  as  to  what  was  to  take 
their  place.  It  would  rather  have  been  surprising  if  his  repose  had 
not  been  occasionally  interrupted  with  anxious  thoughts  as  to  his 
future ;  and  as  to  Froude’s  assertion  that  he  was  so  distracted 
that  he  could  not  read,  the  letters  contain  not  only  numerous 
allusions  to  books  he  had  been  reading,  but  he  expressly  states  in 
the  first  letter  that  he  had,  with  the  kindly  help  of  a  small 
shelty,  made  a  literary  pilgrimage  to  Dumfries,  and  returned 
loaded  with  a  cargo  of  books  from  Johnstone’s  circulating  library. 
Some  of  these  books  are  mentioned,  and  in  particular  Lady 
Morgan,  Jeanne  de  France,  and  Roderick  the  Goth.  These 
books,  it  is  true,  did  not  give  him  much  satisfaction,  as  in 
one  of  his  published  letters  to  his  friend  Robert  Mitchell,  written 
about  a  fortnight  after  this,  Carlyle  speaks  about  the  “imbecile 
materialism  and  tawdry  gossiping  ”  of  Lady  Morgan’s  book  and 
the  “woebegone  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Goths,”  to  use  his 
description  of  Southey’s  romance.  But  these  expressions  of  con¬ 
tempt,  justifiable  or  not,  were  no  indication  of  any  abnormal 
condition,  but  might  almost  be  described  as  “Thomas  Carlyle, 
his  mark.”  Probably  he  wmuld  have  confirmed  with  increased 
emphasis  the  opinions  thus  expressed  at  any  subsequent  period 
of  his  life.  The  letters  are  far  indeed  from  disclosing  a  mind  so 
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absorbed  in  misery  as  to  be  unable  to  read.  On  the  contrary, 
they  show  a  particularly  healthy  interest  in  what  was  going  on, 
especially  in  the  world  of  letters.  The  second  letter,  written  a 
few  weeks  later  than  the  first,  indicates  the  restful  and  easy 
condition  of  Carlyle’s  mind  at  this  time.  “My  life,”  he  says, 
“is  of  that  peaceful  kind  which  furnishes  few  materials  for  a 
narrative.  Moderate  health,  domestic  kindness,  uninterrupted 
leisure  are  the  elements  of  my  condition ;  and  whether  I  read 
Abbe  Kaynal — or  stroll  into  the  fields  to  muse  over  Skiddaw 
and  his  ancient  brethren ;  to  look  at  the  Solway  and  the 
yellow  hills  and  dales  which  intervene,  or  enjoy  ‘  the  sweet 
approach  of  even  ’  when  the  sun  sinks  behind  the  Cone  of 
Queensberry,  the  days  glide  gently  along  undisturbed  by  ennui, 
though  unvaried  except  by  incidents  too  trivial  to  be  remembered, 
much  less  detailed.”  Unless  one  is  very  exacting  in  his  demands, 
this  is  surely  a  record  of  as  peaceful  and  happy  a  time  as  one  has 
any  right  to  expect  in  this  mortal  pilgrimage.  It  will  also  be 
observed  that  he  was  full  of  plans  of  study  for  the  coming  winter. 
He  proposes,  for  instance,  that  Fergusson  and  he  should  rise  at 
seven  every  morning  and  study  Greek  and  Italian  day  about ; 
and  if  some  smart  counsel  for  the  “Enemy”  should  profanely 
treat  this  last  proposal  as  evidence  of  derangement,  he  should 
be  reminded  that  the  hardihood  of  Scotch  students  in  1819  ought 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  softer  habits  prevailing  in  these  more 
indulgent  days. 

Concerning  the  alleged  agony  and  lamentation  of  Carlyle’s 
mother,  one  has  good  cause  to  be  sceptical  also.  In  any  case 
there  is  obvious  exaggeration.  In  reading  the  various  published 
letters  addressed  to  his  father  and  mother,  one  is  greatly  impressed 
with  the  warm  affection  breathing  through  every  line  of  them ; 
with  the  great  interest  the  letters  evince  to  promote  his  parents’ 
peace  and  happiness ;  and  as  to  attacking  their  religious  beliefs, 
what  beyond  all  else  strikes  one  in  the  letters  to  his  mother  is 
the  quite  remarkable  skill  they  display  in  avoiding  the  saying  of 
anything  that  would  be  likely  to  prove  hurtful  to  her  Christian 
faith.  So  far  from  being  a  freethinking  swashbuckler  in  his 
relations  with  his  mother,  the  facts  as  disclosed  are  quite  the 
reverse.  The  letters,  so  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  show 
rather  an  entirely  pious  and  quite  justifiable  artifice  in  dwelling 
on  what  was  common  ground  and  skilfully  avoiding  the  points 
on  which  their  views  diverged.  Even  the  sternest  preacher  of 
the  “veracities”  has  sometimes  to  use  a  little  finesse,  and  he 
would  surely  be  a  sour  and  unlovely  moralist  who  could  find  it 
in  his  heart  to  blame  him. 
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D.  Gorrie. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  NAVAL  OFFICERS  :  AN  IMPERIAL 

QUESTION. 

The  education  of  our  naval  officers  is,  beyond  controversy,  one 
of  the  most  vital  problems  which  can  confront  those  primarily 
responsible  for  the  inviolability  of  these  islands  and  for  the  safety 
of  our  sea-borne  commerce;  it  is,  indeed,  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  integrity  of  the  British  Empire  depends  mainly 
on  the  quality  of  the  personnel  in  the  first  line  of  defence.  The 
efficiency  of  that  personnel  is  at  least  as  potent  a  factor  in  the 
era  of  the  15-inch  gun  and  the  super-Dreadnought  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Victory  and  the  thirty-two  pounder.  This  truth  is  not 
merely  indisputable;  it  is  axiomatic,  and  needs  no  enlargement. 
My  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  are  the  chief  trustees  of  the  nation 
in  safeguarding  this  efficiency.  On  their  guarantee  we  stand  to 
preserve  or  lose  an  Empire.  The  burden  on  them  is  enormous. 
But  only  one  degree  less  grave  is  the  responsibility  attaching  to 
those,  whether  societies  or  individuals,  who  by  propaganda  in 
print  and  on  platform  make  it  their  mission  to  scrutinise,  and,  if 
need  be,  to  challenge,  the  wisdom  of  the  existing  system  of 
training  naval  officers.  Anything  calculated  to  sound  unduly  the 
note  of  alarm,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  lull  the  national  sense 
into  a  false  security,  would  be  an  attack  on  Imperial  well-being. 

It  is,  then,  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  involved 
that  the  following  article  has  been  contributed. 

It  might  indeed  be  urged  in  some  quarters  that,  having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  the  present  scheme  dates  its  inception  only 
from  1902,  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  putting  its  merit  to  the 
test.  Apart,  however,  from  the  duty  owed  to  the  nation  that  it 
should  from  time  to  time  be  certified,  or,  if  necessary,  reassured 
that  any  existing  system  is  not  only  better  than  its  predecessors 
but  tbe  best  system  possible  and  the  most  clearly  adapted  to  the 
complex  conditions  of  modern  warfare,  other  pressing  considera¬ 
tions  serve  to  show  that  no  more  opportune,  or  indeed  more 
critical,  moment  than  the  present  could  be  chosen  for  bringing 
into  public  prominence  a  matter  of  vital  import  to  the  security 
of  the  Empire. 


The  terms  of  reference  in  the  Report  (bearing  date  1912)  of 
the  “  Custance  Committee  ”  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  educa- 
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tion  and  training  of  cadets,  midshipmen,  and  junior  officers  of 
his  Majesty  include,  inter  alia  : — 

“B.  The  education,  including  courses  of  instruction,  and  system  of 
examination  at  present  given  at  Osborne  and  Dartmouth  Colleges,  with 
special  reference  to  : — 

(a)  Age  of  entry  at  Osborne. 

(0)  Length  of  time  spent  at  Osborne  and  Dartmouth. 

(f)  Should  Osborne  be  rebuilt,  or  a  new  site  selected,  in  view  of  probable 
increase  in  numbers  required?” 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  terms  of  reference  do  not  emi)ower 
the  Committee  to  offer  any  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  general  ix)licy  which  set  in  motion  the  Osborne  scheme, 
but  are  limited  to  recommendations  on  the  conditions  of  entry, 
and  on  the  length  and  character  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  two 
colleges. 

It  will  be  observed  also  that  the  Committee  in  their  “Sum¬ 
mary  of  Main  Iiecornmendations  ”  have  reserved  their  reply  to 
B.  (c)  “Should  Osborne  be  rebuilt,  or  a  new  site  selected  in  view 
of  probable  increase  in  numbers  required  ?  ” 

“The  matter”  (they  say)  “is  still  under  consideration,”  and  a 
fourth  or  supplementary  Report  on  B.  (c)  is  promised. 

Now  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  present 
building,  hurriedly  constructed  of  friable  material  in  1902-3  in 
order  to  bring  into  being  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  the 
j)olicy  of  the  Selborne-Fisher  scheme,  must  be  reconstructed  or 
abandoned  at  an  early  date.  The  cost  of  reconstruction  has  been 
estimated  at  T250,000. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  writers  of  this  article  submit  that 
before  the  country  is  committed  to  any  heavy  additional  ex¬ 
penditure  for  this  pur[X)se,  the  time  is  ripe  to  examine  into  the 
conditions  of  the  existing  system,  and  to  ask  whether,  after 
eleven  years’  experience  of  its  working,  the  results  have  been 
as  satisfactory  as  its  promoters  prophesied,  and  its  advocates 
have,  with  more  or  less  assurance,  held.  It  is  admittedly  a  very 
costly  scheme,  based  as  it  is  on  the  principle  that  the  country 
should  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  expenses  involved  in  the 
secondary  and  technical  education  of  its  future  officers  from  the 
age  of  13J  to  21 — i.e.,  a  course  lasting  (on  an  average)  over 

years. 

The  questions,  then,  which  confront  the  inquirer  are  these  : — 

1.  Has  the  scheme  fulfilled  its  purpose  in  a  way  which  no  other 
less  expensive  system  could  have  achieved? 

2.  Has  the  long  period  occupied  over  the  course,  and  involving 
a  large  extra  expenditure  of  public  money,  proved  in  itself  to  be 
necessary  and  reproductive?  If  both  these  questions  can  be 
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answered  unhesitatingly  in  the  afifirmative,  then  cadit  quaestio  : 
the  British  taxpayer  must  foot  the  bill  cheerfully,  and  any  others 
presented  supplementarily  as  the  outcome  of  the  scheme ;  they 
must  all  be  regarded  as  indispensable  items  in  the  premium  to 
be  paid  for  a  complete  national  insurance. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  growing  signs  of  hesitation  in  respon¬ 
sible  quarters  in  answering  these  two  questions  satisfactorily. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  many  influential  naval 
authorities  have  passed  a  by  no  means  favourable  verdict  on  the 
results  of  the  system  of  training ;  while  The  Times,  which  is  not 
usually  lacking  in  its  sources  of  inspiration,  in  a  leading  article 
on  November  24th,  1913,  contained  the  following  striking 
statement : — 

“  It  is  well  known  that  the  Admiralty  have  not  been  altogether  satisfied 
of  latu  with  the  qualities  of  some  of  the  cadets  admitted  to  Osborne.” 

Now,  it  will  be  observed  that  these  two  criticisms  bear  respec¬ 
tively  on  (1)  the  present  age  and  mode  of  entry,  (2)  the  efficiency 
for  sea-fighting  purposes  produced  by  the  plan  of  training  the 
selected  candidates  from  the  early  age  of  thirteen  in  special  naval 
schools,  as  well  as  by  the  system  pursued  therein. 

How  far  are  these  two  criticisms  justified  by  facts? 

(1)  First,  as  to  the  age  and  mode  of  entry.  The  creed  which 
prevailed  in  the  simple  days  of  sailing-ships,  and  which  seems, 
as  usual,  to  have  survived  in  some  quarters  long  after  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  produced  it  have  passed  away,  viz.,  that  “if  you 
catch  them  at  all,  you  must  catch  them  young,”  is  becoming 
recognised,  by  some  naval  thinkers  at  least,  as  a  superstition 
which  is  not  supported  historically.^  The  art  of  the  sea  officer 
is  of  a  complex  nature,  and  requires  a  variety  of  qualifications, 
the  value  of  which  a  century  of  peace  has  somewhat  tended  to 
obliterate.  What  are  the  qualifications  demanded?  Clearly  not 
mere  capacity  to  assimilate  technical  training,  important  as 
such  a  capacity  is.  Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  the  more  im¬ 
mature  the  mind — in  other  words,  the  younger  the  candidate — 
the  less  possible  is  it  to  forecast  whether  he  really  possesses  that 
technical  ability.  A  much  more  important  quality  would  be 
the  possession  of  that  individuality,  adaptability,  and  self-deter¬ 
mination  which,  when  found  in  an  executive  officer,  win  the 
confidence  of  superiors  and  the  obedience  of  subordinates.  By 
what  means  are  such  qualities  discoverable  in  a  boy  of  thirteen? 

But  more  indispensable  still  for  the  higher  ranks  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  than  either  technical  skill  or  executive  ability  is  that 
combination  of  intellectual  and  moral  force  which  is  quick  to 

(1)  A  chronological  tabulation  of  the  varying  ages  of  entry  since  1676  (which 
there  is  not  space  to  publish  here)  shows  this  conclusively. 
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seize  on  and  to  apply  principles,  to  employ  a  balanced  judgment 
on  men  and  facts,  to  combine  imagination  and  reflective  powers 
with  a  mental  alertness  in  providing  against  and  in  utilising 
unforeseen  contingencies. 

The  question  at  once  arises  ;  Is  the  age  of  12 J  (or  13 J,  as  is  now 
fixed  by  the  Admiralty)  the  best  stage  of  boyhood  at  which  to 
discover  whether  these  qualities  are  present  in  germ  and  capable 
of  development  and  perfection  in  later  adolescence  and  maturer 
manhood  respectively?  Physiology  and  psychology  teach  us  the 
exact  opposite.  From  the  age  of  eight  to  twelve  there  is  a 
period  of  relative  stability.  The  senses  are  acute.  There  is 
immunity  from  exposure  and  temptation.  The  mind  is  keen 
and  alert,  the  memory  quick  and  lasting.  But  this  period  is 
succeeded  (from  twelve  to  fifteen)  by  one  of  seething  instability. 
Everything  now  indicates  profound  changes  in  the  organism. 
The  health  is  apt  to  be  capricious.  Eapidly  changing  impulses 
and  habits  take  possession.  Desires  and  ambitions  are  quickly 
formed,  and  as  quickly  disappear.  The  growth-force  becomes 
acutely  sensitive  to  influences  on  all  sides.  There  is  an  increased 
susceptibility  to  epidemic  disorders.  Some  boys  at  this  age  show 
imperfect  or  arrested  development ;  some  are  the  victims  of  pre¬ 
mature  growth  ;  others,  on  the  other  hand,  show  little  bodily  and 
mental  disturbance,  and  are  therefore  to  a  superficial  view  the 
most  promising.  These  last  naturally  attract  the  eye  of  the 
interviewer,  and  are  most  generally  chosen.  Now,  it  is  a  physio¬ 
logical  truth  that  this  superior  stability  is  to  the  last  degree  decep¬ 
tive.  Indeed,  such  stability  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  biological 
law  that  the  higher  the  organism,  the  slower,  as  a  rule,  is  the 
process  of  development. 

And  here  the  practical  experience  of  schoolmasters  bears  out 
the  reasonings  of  psychology  and  physiology.  Any  expert  in 
boyhood  could  bear  witness  that  the  period  from  thirteen  to 
fifteen  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  ages  at  which  to  measure  justly 
and  predict  correctly  the  capacities  and  character  of  the  man 
that  is  to  be.  And  yet  the  Osborne  scheme  has  fixed  upon  this 
notoriously  deceptive  stage  of  life  as  that  at  which  to  select  the 
personnel  of  a  profession  on  the  efficiency  of  which  depend  the 
integrity  and  existence  of  the  Empire !  ^ 

No  lengthened  stress  need  here  be  laid  on  certain  inherent 
weaknesses  in  the  procedure  involved  in  the  choice  of  candidates, 
though  such  weaknesses  are  painfully  obvious  to  those  who,  like 
one  of  the  writers  of  this  article,  have  acted  as  members  of  the 
Interviewing  Board. 

(1)  No  other  great  naval  Power  favours  a  very  early  age  of  entry.  In 
America  it  is  fixed  at  sixteen  to  twenty,  France  at  fourteen  to  eighteen,  and 
Germany  at  fifteen  to  eighteen. 
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Some  candidates  indeed  seem  undoubtedly  (at  the  early  age 
of  choice,  at  least)  of  the  right  quality,  and  are  therefore  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  selected,  while  others  are  as  undoubtedly  below  that 
standard,  and  are  therefore  as  unhesitatingly  rejected.  There 
remains,  however,  a  preponderant  “middle  class,”  marked  as  on 
a  dead  level  of  mediocrity,  and  far  exceeding  the  number  of  the 
remaining  vacancies  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board.  The  result 
is  the  exclusion  from  the  successful  list  of  some,  and  the  inclusion 
of  others,  founded  on  bare  memory  of  past  interviews  and  on  a 
comparison  between  the  necessarily  confidential  reports  of  pre¬ 
paratory  schoolmasters,  the  warmth  and  completeness  of  which 
depend  largely  on  the  characteristics  of  the  men  who  make 
them.^  Hence  there  is  an  intrinsic  unfairness  in  the  system 
which  no  skill  nor  conscientious  care  on  the  part  of  the  Inter¬ 
viewing  Board  can  eradicate. 

Nor  must  the  argument  of  “negative  instances”  be  wholly 
disregarded.  By  this  is  meant  that  (a)  the  choice  of  the  Navy 
as  a  profession  by  a  certain  number  of  boys  at  an  age  notoriously 
susceptible  to  chaotic  impulses  sometimes  proves  one  of  mis¬ 
taken  choice  on  both  sides  (of  which  fact  the  large  number 
of  leakages  afterwards  is  an  eloquent  indication)  ^ ;  (b)  there  are 
an  indefinitely  large  number  of  boys  whose  solidity  and  shrewdness 
of  character  restrain  them  from  rushing  into  a  profession  the 
attractions  of  which  they  feel  themselves  at  that  early  age  unable 
prudently  to  measure.  And  yet  some  of  these  may  be  exactly 
the  type  of  boys  w’ho  are  really  needed  for  the  sea  service,  but 
whom  My  Lords,  under  the  present  system,  stand  to  lose.  En¬ 
cumbered  by  these  positive  and  negative  difficulties,  the  Board 
of  Interviewers  are  instructed  to  select  for  the  service  of  the 
country  (say)  one-third  of  such  candidates  as  may  decide  to 
present  themselves.®  Is  it  surprising  if  their  judgment  is  some¬ 
times  falsified  by  the  result?  Is  it  surprising  to  hear  that  the 
Admiralty  have  not  been  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  candi¬ 
dates?  Page  21  of  the  third  and  main  Report  of  the  Committee 
contains  the  following  alarming  passage  : — 

“(A  well-known  Headmaster)  who  had  served  on  an  interview  Committee 

(1)  An  eloquent  commentary  on  this  statement  is  to  be  found  on  page  22  of 
the  “Custance  Committee’s”  Report.  “The  Preparatory  Schoolmaster  finds 
that  it  is  not  to  his  interest  to  send  boys  into  the  Navy  at  the  age  of  12yV  to 
13.”  In  support  of  this  statement  the  Committee’s  report  comments  on  the  fact 
that  Preparatory  Schoolmasters  do  not  respond  freely  to  the  invitation  to  enlarge 
in  their  confidential  reports  on  the  merits  of  their  candidates,  but  confine 
themselves  to  answering  the  questions  set  before  them  with  “Yes”  or  “No.” 

(2)  Such  leakages  have  occurred  in  days  gone  by.  See  “  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  several  means  adopted  for  the  Education  of  Naval  Officers  from  1729  to  the 
present  date,”  by  Captain  Robert  Harris,  R.N.  1863. 

(3)  The  numbers  of  candidates  and  vacancies  have  varied  considerably,  but 
70  and  200  may  be  regarded  as  fair  estimates  respectively. 
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stated  in  his  evidence  that  he  was  struck  with  the  limited  number  of 
good  candidates,  and  that  he  was  disappointed  at  having  to  accept  some 
weak  boj  s.  In  this  opinion  he  is  supported  by  a  number  of  other  witnesses, 
who  seemed  to  believe  that  the  Navy  has  not  been  getting  as  large  a  supply 
of  good  candidates  as  it  should. 

"  The  presence  of  a  tail  of  very  weak  ones  among  those  selected  is  borne 
out  by  Captain  the  Honourable  Horace  Hood,  of  Osborne  College,  who  was 
emphatic  in  his  evidence  that  some  of  the  boys  were  deficient  in  intelligence 
and  unfit  to  become  naval  officers.  The  Headmasters  both  of  Osborne 
and  of  Dartmouth  Colleges  are  agreed  that  the  best  and  average  cadets  are 
much  on  a  par  with  the  best  and  average  boys  of  the  same  age  at  public 
schools,  but  that  the  worst  are  too  much  below  the  average,  although  not 
so  bad  as  the  worst  at  the  public  schools.  The  evidence  from  the  training 
cruisers  and  to  a  less  degree  from  the  sea-going  fleet  confirms  the  view 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  boys  selected  are  much  below  the  desirable 
standard.” 

This,  then,  is  the  criticism  from  within  even  after  the  weeding- 
oLit  process  has  been  carried  out  in  the  interval  between  the 
original  selection  and  sea-service.  It  amounts  to  this  :  that  while 
the  country  expects  to  get  and  to  pay  for  the  very  best,  the 
creme  de  la  creme,  among  the  youth  of  England  to  protect  her 
Empire,  some  at  least  of  her  defenders  “are  deficient  in  intel¬ 
ligence  and  unfit  to  become  naval  officers,  or  at  least  are  much 
below  the  desirable  standard.”  Can  any  state  of  things  be  more 
disquieting? 

The  Eeport  proceeds  :  “  The  only  effective  way  is  to  increase 
the  number  of  candidates  from  whom  the  selection  is  made.” 
Yes,  “the  only  effective  way  ”  if  the  present  system  is  to  continue, 
but  it  will  be  noted  that  the  Committee  were  precluded  by  their 
terms  of  reference  from  offering  a  more  drastic  and  revolutionary 
alternative. 

The  question  then  at  once  suggests  itself.  Is  not  the  early  age 
of  selection  itself  at  fault?  Is  it  not  a  truth  borne  out  by  prac¬ 
tical  experience  and  physiological  deduction  alike,  that  the  judg¬ 
ment,  even  of  supposed  experts,  in  selecting  the  best  candidates 
is  far  less  likely  to  be  at  fault  when  the  subject  of  choice  has 
reached  a  later  and  more  stable  stage  of  adolescence  ? 

(2)  The  nature  of  the  training  given  at  Osborne  and  Dart¬ 
mouth  next  calls  for  consideration.  Is  it  in  complete  accord  wdth 
any  true  philosophy  of  education,  that  is — does  it  tend  to  the 
harmonious  development  of  all  those  powers  and  faculties  which 
have  been  noted  as  essential  for  the  highest  functions  of  Sea 
Service  ? 

In  offering  their  criticisms  on  the  education  given  at  the  two 
Colleges,  the  writers  are  anxious  to  dissociate  themselves  from 
any  intention  of  reflecting  on  the  ability  of  the  teaching  staff. 
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They  believe  on  the  contrary  that,  both  as  regards  scientific 
application  of  modern  methods  and  success  in  imparting  know¬ 
ledge,  the  personnel  at  both  Naval  Colleges  stands  high  among  the 
educators  of  the  day,  and  would  compare  favourably  with  the 
best  at  the  most  efficient  of  our  Public  Schools.  But  these  men 
in  their  turn  are  again  “limited  to  their  terms  of  reference.” 
They  have  to  conform  to  the  conditions  on  which  they  w'ere 
appointed.  They  are  the  servants  of  a  pre-ordained  system  im¬ 
posed  upon  them  by  Admiralty  Kegulations  from  which  there  is 
no  educational  escape. 

What  are  the  essential  qualifications  for  a  modern  sea  fighter? 
They  have  been  already  suggested.  Individuality,  penetra¬ 
tion,  versatility,  alertness  in  seeing  points  and  acting  upon 
sudden  emergencies — in  guarding  against  or  converting  to  ad¬ 
vantage  unforeseen  contingencies.  Doubtless  the  inborn  genius 
of  the  man  himself  is  the  outstanding  factor  in  the  possession  of 
these  powers.  Nelsons  wdll  be  Nelsons  under  w^hatever  system 
trained.  But  in  the  average  boy  this  power  and  alertness  of  mind, 
in  the  opinion  of  educational  thinkers,  are  best  gained  during 
the  educational  stage  of  13-17  by  a  balanced  training  in  linguistic 
and  literary  studies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  scientific  studies  on 
the  other.  The  narrow  specialist — whether  linguistic  or  scientific 
— will  become  an  unequally  unfit  exponent  of  war. 

Now",  wdiat  is  the  character  of  instruction  as  set  forth  in  the 
syllabus  of  the  two  Naval  Colleges.  The  hours  of  work  amount 
to  38|  per  week  at  Osborne  and  43f  at  Dartmouth — hours  which, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  main  subjects  taught  and  the 
strenuous  conditions  imposed,  are  seriously  in  excess  of  those 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  boys  at  the  same  age  in  the  Preparatory 
and  Public  Schools  respectively.  Of  these  hours  nearly  one- 
fourth  is  spent  in  practical  work  in  the  Shops,  one-fourth  in 
^Mathematics,  one-eighth  in  Science,  w^hile  one-ninth  is  devoted 
to  jModern  languages,  one-eighth  to  English  and  History — that 
is  to  say,  the  linguistic  and  literary  work  amounts  to  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  whole. 

In  this  connection  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  is 
perhaps  less  eloquent  in  what  it  says  than  in  what  it  leaves 
unsaid.  It  goes,  however,  so  far  as  to  note  that : — 

“  The  object  (of  these  literary  studies)  is  to  give  that  general  acquaintance 
with  the  ideas  and  thoughts  of  mankind  which  is  necessary  to  enable  naval 
officers  to  take  their  place  among  the  educated  and  cultured  members  of  other 
professions.  .  .  .  The  time  allotted  is  the  very  minimum  which  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  any  way  sufficient.”  (Pages  58-59  Custance  Committee  Report.) 

That  it  is  quite  insufficient  as  regards  the  time  allowed,  what¬ 
ever  its  quality,  must,  however,  be  apparent  to  any  educationist. 
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With  regard  to  Modern  Languages  the  following  criticism  is 
advanced  : — 

“Neither  in  facility  of  diction  nor  in  literary  comprehension,  nor  again  in 
correctness  of  elementary  literary  work,  is  a  standard  attained  such  as 
might  legitimately  be  expected  in  view  of  the  ability  of  the  teaching.  .  .  . 
The  cadets  do  not  get  sufficient  opportunity  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
independent  effort  and  thought,  and  the  result  is  apparent  as  soon  as 
they  have  to  deal  with  elementary  tests  where  the  guidance  and  stimulus 
of  the  instructors  are  momentarily  withdrawn.”  (Page  64.) 

And  in  their  general  conclusions  the  Board  report  :  “  The  danger 
so  far  as  there  is  one,  is  not  that  of  overwork  but  of  too  much 
teaching  and  too  little  independent  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
cadets  ”  (page  72).  The  italics  are  ours. 

Perhaps  the  last  sentence  is  the  best  commentary  not  merely 
on  the  education,  but  on  the  character  of  the  w^hole  life  led  at 
Osborne  and  Dartmouth.  This  criticism  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  though  limited,  like  that  of  the  Custance  Committee,  to  the 
“terms  of  reference”  (in  this  case  to  the  classroom),  is  true  of 
the  whole  environment. 

The  whole  scheme  of  the  young  boys’  waking  hours  is  mapped 
out  for  them.  There  is  little  opportunity  of  individual  initiative. 
In  this  important  respect  the  character  of  the  two  Colleges  differs 
seriously  in  system  and  effect  from  that  in  vogue  at  the  Public 
Schools  when  handling  boys  of  the  same  age.  The  criticism 
indeed  has  sometimes  and  justly  been  made  that  a  certain 
narrowness  of  type  is  fostered  at  these  institutions  also.  But 
there,  at  any  rate,  within  the  confines  of  the  small  republics,  the 
individual  is  free,  and  (specially)  has  abundant  opportunity  for 
initiative.  At  Osborne  everything  is  cut  and  dried — the  whole 
life  is  prescribed.  There  is,  moreover,  a  pipe-clay  instead  of  an 
elastic  discipline  imposed,  and  this  at  a  malleable  age  when 
spontaneity  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  the  highest  [xissible  extent. 
Individuality  is  crushed  by  system,  not  cultivated  nor  en¬ 
couraged.  And  yet  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  of  all  pro¬ 
fessions  the  Navy  requires  men  of  the  greatest  spontaneily, 
versatility,  independence  and  alertness  of  mind  and  action. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Naval  Colleges  have  fallen 
a.  prey  to  a  method  of  dual  government  which,  notoriously, 
is  nearly  always  attended  with  ill  success.  The  Teacher  is  a 
mere  professor;  his  influence  is  denied,  nay,  even  resented, 
beyond  the  class-room.  The  Naval  Officer  takes  possession  of  the 
body  and  soul  of  the  boy  outside  of  it.  The  cadet  is  in  fact  split 
into  two  parts.  In  the  circumstances  it  says  much  for  the  tact, 
discretion,  and  mutual  forbearance  of  the  teaching  staff  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  the  naval  staff  on  the  other,  that  no  more  friction 
has  arisen  than  is  inevitable  in  the  circumstances. 
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Again  it  is  an  educational  solecism  that  400  boys  of  exactly 
the  same  age  should  be  educated  together  en  masse  at  and  from 
thirteen  onwards.  The  effect  on  character  must  be  immense 
and  levelling.  No  wonder  that  there  are  complaints  of  “a 
monotony  of  type.”  There  is  no  Preparatory  School  which 
can  point  to  half  the  number  of  boys  as  are  massed  together  at 
Osborne,  and  even  in  big  schools  of  that  type  ages  vary  from 
eight  to  fourteen.  In  the  Public  Schools  again  ages  range  from 
fourteen  to  nineteen,  and  there  is  a  diversity  of  studies  and 
interests  in  and  out  of  school  hours.  Hence  a  corres^xanding 
variety  of  mind  working  upon  mind.  But  in  Osborne  400  boys 
of  exactly  the  same  age  associate,  doing  the  same  tasks,  and 
thinking  the  same  thoughts.  No  wonder  there  is  monotony. 

Stress  may  be  laid  also  in  passing  on  the  medical  aspect  of  the 
matter.  The  age  of  thirteen  is  one  peculiarly  liable  to  epidemic 
disease.  At  the  Preparatory  and  Public  Schools,  ages  vary  so 
much  that  a  large  proportion  of  boys  have  either  previously 
suffered,  or  are  at  an  age  comparatively  immune,  from  such 
disorders.  Is  it  surprising  that  among  boys  of  thirteen,  issuing 
from  400  different  homes,  there  occurs  a  multiplicity  of  epidemics 
(often  breaking  out  simultaneously)  for  which  Osborne  has  become 
proverbial?  There  is  no  need  to  assign  this  phenomenon  to  a 
supposed  unhealthy  situation.  No  real  proof  can  be  adduced  as 
to  this.  The  conditions  commented  on  above  form  a  sufficient 
explanation. 

Generally — it  is  submitted  that  it  is  an  educational  mistake 
of  the  first  order  to  educate  400  boys  from  so  early  an  age 
on  one  uniform  plan.  Nature  calls  for  variety ;  the  sea-going 
profession  calls  for  it  with  a  yet  louder  voice.  This  variety  would 
be  obtained  by  boys  being  trained  in  schools  of  a  variety  of  type 
until  sixteen  and  a  half  or  seventeen.  At  present  nothing  pre¬ 
vents  that  deadly  monotony  of  type  which  is  fatal  to  the  very 
profession  that  beyond  all  others  demands  self-determination, 
initiative,  and  freedom  from  conventional  bias  and  from  a  Pro¬ 
crustean  uniformity  of  ideas.  No  wonder  that  criticisms  are 
made  that  some  of  the  ex-cadets  from  Osborne  and  Dartmouth 
show  little  faculty  for  command,  and  a  lack  of  initiative. 

Even  in  the  cruiser  they  serve  as  half-timers,  and,  “like  Jonah 
in  the  belly  of  the  whale,  they  perform  long  voyages,  but  see 
little  of  the  landscape.” 

To  sum  uii — the  education  pursued  under  the  present  scheme 
seems  to  reveal  two  serious,  nay,  vital,  educational  defects.  It  is 
based  on  a  mistaken  motif.  Because  the  modern  warship  is  a 
box  of  engines,  therefore  (it  has  been  argued),  a  large  part  of 
the  training  of  all  boys  should  be  taken  up  with  imparting  a 
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minute  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  and  adjustment  of  her 
machinery,  and  more  particularly  with  the  practical  handling  of 
her  engines  with  a  view  to  their  preservation  and  repair.  In  refuta¬ 
tion  of  this  extraordinary  fallacy  the  following  quotation  from 
Professor  Huxley,  who  certainly  could  not  be  cited  as  a  foe  to 
scientific  knowledge,  is  sufficiently  eloquent.  In  an  address  on 
medical  education  delivered  at  University  College,  London,  in 
1870,  condemning  unnecessary  subjects,  he  asks  in  tones  of 
raillery  : —  , 

"Why  not  make  him  (the  medical  student)  belong  to  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  and  learn  something  about  cutlery,  because  he  uses  knives?  ” 

Why  the  scheme  was  launched  and  “rushed”  in  the  first 
instance  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  It  was  dominated 
by  a  few  leading  ideas,  one  of  which  was  the  desire  to  supersede 
the  old  type  of  engineer,  and,  with  a  view  to  replacing 
him,  to  put  every  naval  cadet  through  one  homogeneous  course 
of  technical  training,  which  course  should  begin  half-way 
through  the  primary,  i.e.,  the  preparatory  school  age.  This 
was  the  fetish  of  technique  before  which  all  had  to  bow 
down  and  worship.  The  fact  that  an  (undoubtedly  able)  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Engineering  from  Cambridge  University  was,  soon  after 
the  inception  of  the  scheme,  appointed  the  Director  of  Naval 
Education  is  a  sufficiently  eloquent  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
contention.  But  the  narrowness  of  the  superstition  is  evident 
even  in  its  owm  precincts.  The  fact  that  eight  hours  a  week  are 
spent  in  the  workshops  of  Osborne  would  suggest  that  engine¬ 
driving  rather  than  engineering  has  been  the  aim.  And  yet  how 
infinitesimal  a  part  even  a  scientific  knowledge  of  engineering 
would  play  in  the  art  of  modern  war,  no  naval  officer  need  be 
reminded.  What  an  intolerable  amount  of  sack  to  a  pennyworth 
of  bread ! 

But  when  the  search-light  of  criticism  is  diverted  from  the 
educational  programme  pursued  in  the  two  Naval  Colleges  and 
concentrated  on  that  given  in  the  training  cruiser,  similar  ob¬ 
jections  mutatis  mutandis  present  themselves.  The  policy  of 
attempting  to  combine  the  functions  of  the  school  and  of  the 
ship  has  broken  down.  The  Custance  Beport  declares  that ; — 

“the  presence  of  a  naval  instructor  on  board  a  sea-going  ship,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  cadets  have  already  received  a  sufficient  education  on  school 
subjects  at  the  Colleges,” 

is  not  justified  by  results. 

“  The  midshipmen  were  constantly  removed  from  ship  to  ship  to  receive 
such  instruction.  The  result  (say  the  Committee)  was  serious. 
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“  In  all  departments  there  seems  to  have  been  a  disinclination  to  place 
midshipmen  in  positions  of  responsibility,  and  a  disposition  to  underrate 
their  capabilities.”  (Page  25). 

“That  a  midshipman  should  not  be  trusted  to  run  the  engines 
of  a  motor-boat  ”  attached  to  a  sea-going  ship  after  all  the  in¬ 
struction  in  engine  work  received  at  Osborne  and  Dartmouth  is 
(as  the  Committee  say)  “difficult  to  understand.” 

After  the  first  examination  held  in  May,  1911,  the  Examiners 
are  satisfied  that  the  ‘knowledge  of  the  midshipmen  under  the 
new  scheme  as  regards  seamanship,  gunnery  and  torpedo- work 
is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  and  then  follows  the  remarkable 
admission  : — 

“  Generally  speaking,  they  are  ignorant  of  the  practical  navigation  of  a 
ship,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  form  the  conclusion  that  there  are  very 
few  who  I  consider  could  be  trusted  to  command  a  torpedo  boat,  and  pilot 
her  safely  into  the  sort  of  harbours  frequented  by  such  craft.” 

In  fact,  distrust  of  the  power  of  initiative  and  of  the  faculty 
of  command  among  the  midshipmen  trained  under  the  new 
scheme  seems  to  run  through  the  whole  Eeport.  Whence  this 
distrust?  Surely  it  cannot  be  attributable  to  any  inferiority  in 
the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  cadets  themselves.  This  would 
stultify  altogether  the  method  of  original  choice,  which,  however 
open  to  the  criticism  expressed  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article, 
would  not  have  sufficed  to  bring  about  the  generally  observed 
weakness  which  the  Committee’s  Report  indicates.  Moreover, 
in  the  interval  between  the  entry  into  Osborne  and  sea-service, 
there  has  been  a  definite,  if  insufficient,  elimination  of  inferior 
material.  There  can  be  no  escape  then  from  the  conclusion  that 
the  general  weakness  is  due  to  something  inherent  in  the  system 
of  previous  training  itself. 

The  fact  is  that  the  truth  which  has  long  been  an  axiom  of 
scientific  pedagogy,  is  also  gradually  coming  home  by  dint  of 
practical  experience  to  the  minds  of  naval  authorities — that  the 
attempt  to  combine  a  scholastic  and  professional  training  at  one 
and  the  same  time  is  inherently  impracticable,  and  the  truth 
becomes  increasingly  evident  in  proportion  as  the  professional 
knowledge  required  and  the  science  of  imparting  it  become  more 
and  more  complex. 

Ever  since  170-2  the  various  attempts  made  to  reconcile  the 
two  have  ended  in  more  or  less  conspicuous  failure.  The 
Goschen  Scheme  of  1897-1902  which  recognised  for  the  first  time 
in  recent  years  the  incompatibility  of  the  two,^  and  invited  its 

(1)  See  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Education  of  Naval  Executive 
Officers,  1886,  'passim. 
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candidates  to  pursue  a  fairly  well  balanced  secondary  education 
up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  and  a  half,  was  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  but  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  The  Selborne-Fisher  system 
was  a  reversion  to  the  old  educational  fallacy,  and  was  particularly 
vitiated  by  the  excessive  concentration  on  a  sectional  and  sub¬ 
sidiary  item  in  technique.  Comparatively  few  naval  officers  will 
ever  be  called  upon  to  do  duty  in  the  Engine  Eoom — probably 
none  except  those  who  specialise  in  engineering.  For  the  rest 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  three-quarters  of  the  time  spent 
in  the  w’orkshop  is  cut  to  waste. 

Technical  training,  of  course,  there  must  be,  which  should  fit 
an  officer  to  deal  with  the  materiel  in  all  its  many  branches,  in 
order  to  be  a  successful  seaman  and  navigator,  but  it  should  be 
confined  to  what  is  essential  to  the  attainment  of  a  general  high 
standard.  Efficiency  can  only  be  attained  by  practical  experience. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  period  of  professional  training,  everything 
superfluous  should  be  eliminated ;  training  in  executive  duties 
should  take  its  place  and  be  combined  with  responsibility. 
No  amount  of  intimate  knowledge  of,  or  manual  dexterity  in 
handling,  a  box  of  engines  can  compensate  for  a  mediocre  standard 
of  fighting  efficiency ;  the  one  can  never  by  itself  yield  success 
and  victory,  the  other  must  always  reap  failure  in  peace  and 
disaster  in  war. 

Some  few  leaders  will,  of  course,  always  come  to  the  front 
under  whatever  system  trained,  but  their  leadership  will  be  help¬ 
less  without  widely-trained  and  efficient  subordinates.  It  is  then 
on  the  quality  of  the  education,  scientific  in  the  highest  and 
broadest  sense  of  that  word,  imbibed  by  our  young  officers,  that  the 
supremacy  of  our  naval  pow'er  and  therefore  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire  in  the  last  result  depend.  “Conceptions”  (says  William 
James)  “acquired  before  the  age  of  thirty  are  the  only  ones  we 
ever  gain.”  Is  there  solid  foundation  for  thinking  that  the 
existing  scheme  is  generating  those  conceptions?  Is  there  any 
proof  that  the  age  selected  for  the  choice  of  candidates,  and  the 
attempt  to  combine  a  simultaneous  secondary  and  technical 
education,  have  resulted  or  are  likely  to  result  in  the  production 
of  the  most  efficient  and  the  most  scientific  personnel  ? 

There  is  a  great  and  growing  agreement  that,  both  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  and  from  observed  results,  the  evidence 
is  pointing  to  an  exactly  opposite  conclusion.  And  if  this  appre¬ 
hension  be  well  founded,  there  exists  ample  reason  for  national 
disquietude. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  destructive  criticism  of  an  existing 
system  which  affects  the  safety  of  the  Empire  can  serve  no  useful 
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purpose — nay,  can  only  awaken  public  anxiety  and  therefore 
work  grave  harm — unless  fortified  by  a  scheme  of  solid  con¬ 
structive  reform.  The  writers  are  alive  to  the  force  of  such  an 
objection,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  it.  Holding  that  organic 
change  is  needed,  they  venture  to  outline  the  principles  on  which 
reform  should  be  based.  Space  alone  forbids  them  to  enlarge 
upon  details  which  they  have  at  hand.  These  must  be  reserved 
for  a  future  opiwrtunity. 

1.  The  system  of  choosing  the  raw  material  for  future  Naval 
Officers  at  an  age  of  seething  instability  when  judgment,  however 
expert,  is  most  liable  to  error,  should  be  replaced  by  a  plan  of 
selection  at  a  later  period  when  body,  mind,  and  character  have 
acquired  some  degree  of  poise  and  stability,  and  when,  therefore, 
the  faculty  of  choice  is  easier — that  is,  at  sixteen  and  a  half 
instead  of  thirteen  and  a  half.  The  personal  interview  would 
still  be  valuable  and  would  be  retained  in  addition  to  the  test 
by  examination. 

2.  Educationally,  the  policy  of  the  Admiralty  should  be  based 
on  the  principle  of  securing  boys  already  instructed  beforehand 
up  to  such  a  standard  and  on  such  broad  and  liberal  lines  of 
general  education  as  would  enable  them  to  assimilate  quickly  and 
efficiently  the  special  training  of  a  Naval  Officer.  This  could  be 
achieved  three  times  as  quickly  and  three  times  as  efficiently  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  and  a  half  as  at  thirteen  and  a  half. 
The  visitor  to  foreign  lands  gains  from  travel  stores  of  fresh  know¬ 
ledge  only  in  proportion  as  he  carries  with  him  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion,  imagination,  and  mental  perspective ;  so  also  specialist ic 
studies  are  absorbed  only  in  proixirtion  as  the  soil  of  the  mind 
has  already  been  ploughed  and  prepared  to  receive  them.  The 
science  of  pedagogy  and  the  results  of  practical  experience  alike 
attest  this  truth. 

3.  It  follows  then  that  the  State  should  not  provide  the  general 
education  of  its  future  Naval  Officers.  This  should  be  supplied 
by  the  schools  of  the  country.  The  training  in  those  schools 
should  be  wide  and  liberal  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
Admiralty.  A  due  balance  should  be  kept  between  linguistic 
and  scientific  subjects,  but  in  the  method  of  studying  both  kinds 
of  subjects,  the  aim  of  the  future  profession  should  be  kept  steadily 
in  sight. 

4.  In  such  institutions,  based  on  manifold  plans  and  on  different 
ideals,  the  influence  imbibed  outside  school  hours  would  be  in¬ 
finitely  various.  When,  therefore,  the  successful  candidates  came 
together  at  the  Naval  College,  there  would  ensue  a  free  play  of 
mind  on  mind,  and  a  wide  variety  of  thought  :  hence  would  be 
cultivated  an  independence  of  judgment,  a  freshness  of  view,  and 
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a  versatility  in  action — all  of  which  are  the  indispensable  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  a  Naval  Officer.  Such  a  man  would  no  longer  be  the  creature 
of  a  previous  environment ;  there  would  ensue  no  monotony  of  type. 

5.  Again,  the  “dual  system”  of  attempting  to  combine  a 
general  with  a  technical  training  w^ould  be  swept  away.  Such 
an  attempt  has  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  sister  Service, 
but  has  always  failed,  as  it  can  be  proved  historically  to  have 
failed  in  the  Navy.  In  this  connection  it  is  desirable  to  expose 
the  common  fallacy  which  confuses  an  early  entry  into  a  Naval 
School  with  the  age  at  which  the  boy  goes  to  sea.  Neither  the 
Osborne  system  nor  any  system  which  replaces  it  can,  under 
modern  conditions,  secure  early  sea-service. 

6.  Such  a  policy  as  has  been  sketched  would  save  to  the  State 
the  large  financial  outlay  now  required  for  early  training,  while 
wastage  w^ould  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.^ 

7.  The  Admiralty  would  define  their  exact  educational  re¬ 
quirements,  which  would  be  tested  by  examination  between 
sixteen  and  seventeen.  A  certain  standard  of  general  attain¬ 
ment  w’ould  be  imposed,  but  the  greater  diversity  of  subjects 
studied  by  the  different  candidates  the  better  for  the  Service. 
Such  studies  as  will  best  develop  the  powers  of  imagination, 
observation,  and  reflection  should  be  emphasised.  Oral  and 
literary  proficiency  in  tw’o  foreign  languages.  History,  English, 
and  particularly  Precis  and  Essay  writing  should  be  regarded 
as  a  sine  qua  non.  Mathematics  of  a  high  order  should  be  op¬ 
tional  :  comparatively  few  require  them  in  service  at  sea.  A 
knowledge  of  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry  and  algebra  as 
far  as  quadratic  equations  together  with  such  science  as  is  taught 
in  schools  is  all  that  is  demanded,  though  an  elementary  training 
in  magnetism  and  electricity  would  be  expedient. 

8.  Generally  let  My  Lords  be  clear  as  to  the  qualification  they 
want  to  produce  in  a  fighting  seaman,  and  then  determine  the 
course  of  education  best  suited  to  produce  them. 

These  qualifications  surely  are  : — 

(1)  Knowledge  of  the  Seaman’s  art  as  expressed  in  seaman¬ 
ship,  navigation,  pilotage,  administration,  and  the  control  of  the 
personnel. 

(2)  Knowledge  of  the  use  of  weapons  and  their  employment  in 
war. 

(3)  Knowledge  of  the  art  of  war. 

With  a  view  to  all  these,  the  first  thing  essential  is  a  w’ell- 
prepared  mind.  It  is  submitted  that  the  schools  of  the  country, 

(1)  It  is  calculated  from  the  Naval  Estimates  for  1913-14  that  (allowing  for 
leakages)  the  State  pays  63  per  cent.,  and  the  parent  only  37  per  cent.,  of  the 
total  cost  of  every  cadet  at  pre.sent  in  training  at  Osborne. 
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which  otter  all  the  advantages  of  contact  with  youths  of  different 
pursuits  and  aims  in  life,  would  provide  the  young  Naval  Officer 
with  such  essentials  far  better  than  the  confined  and  specialised 
atmosphere  of  preparatory  Naval  Colleges.  The  latter  system  was 
tried  from  1729  to  1837,  and  again  from  1857  to  1897,  but  failed 
at  both  periods. 

9.  If  such  a  scheme  as  has  been  outlined  were  to  replace  the 
existing  system,  the  Public  Schools  must  be  called  upon  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Admiralty  in  no  grudging  spirit.  They  must 
recognise  that  they  are  being  invited  to  take  part  in  a  work  on 
which  the  stability  of  the  Empire  depends. 

To  sum  up — our  proposal  is  this — that  Candidates  for  the 
Navy  (like  Candidates  for  the  Army)  should  pursue  their  general 
education  at  the  Public  Schools  up  to  the  ages  of  sixteen  to 
seventeen ;  that  they  should  be  allowed  two  out  of  three  possible 
trials  in  the  course  of  that  year ;  that  their  selection  should  be 
determined  by  examination  and  by  personal  interview  combined 
with  the  usual  medical  safeguards ;  that  the  selected  Candidates 
should  spend  eighteen  months  at  Dartmouth  before  going  to  sea, 
and  that  their  work  at  the  Colleges  should  be  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  groundwork  required  for  a  sea  officer — to  that  and  nothing 
more.  The  State  should  defray  from  entry  all  costs  for  training 
and  their  pay  when  afloat  should  be  sufficient  for  maintenance. 

Finally,  it  is  emphasised  once  more  that  early  specialistic  train¬ 
ing  and  the  monotony  of  type  resulting  from  the  aggregation  from 
an  early  age  of  a  mass  of  boys  all  taught  the  same  subjects  of 
study,  and  all  disciplined  on  the  same  system,  are  fatal  to  that 
spontaneity,  independence,  and  self-determination,  w^hich  are  the 
essential  qualities  of  the  Watch-Dogs  of  the  Empire. 

W.  H.  Henderson. 

H.  B.  Gray. 
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A  Review  of  a  Pkophecy. 

“The  Monarchy  of  the  Tories  is  more  democratic  than  the  Republic  of  the 
Whigs.” — Disraeli,  The  Spirit  of  Whiggiam. 

This  new  collection  of  the  young  Disraeli’s  political  miscellanies 
is  enthralling  not  only  on  account  of  its  native  force,  wit,  and 
insight,  but  because  it  touches  us  much  more  nearly  than  its 
rather  dry  label  imports.  It  is,  indeed,  very  near  to  us.  I  have 
called  it  a  prophecy.  It  is,  rather,  a  panorama  of  prophecies, 
remarkable  as  the  intuitions  of  youth  cursorily,  often  almost  care¬ 
lessly,  expressed — remarkable,  too,  for  a  reach  and  range  of  vision 
that  are  never  visionary.  Underneath  even  the  more  set  pro¬ 
nouncements  simmer  ideas,  the  sort  of  ideas  that  make  us  con- 
teraix)rary  with  all  time;  and  not  the  “principles”  that  are  the 
dogmas  of  a  decade. 

Let  me  start  with  some  unfamiliar  passages  of  singulai 
prescience.  They  were  dashed  off  about  1835  and  concern  the 
conditions  and  antecedents  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  Administration, 
superficially  so  different,  inwardly  so  relative  to  the  crises  of 
to-day.  Our  own  moment,  after  violent  upheavals,  is  even  less 
protected,  for  more  safeguards  have  been  set  at  naught.  But 
Disraeli’s  moment,  if  less  openly  perilous,  was  equally  in  danger. 
The  Municipal  Corporations  Act — an  excellent  reform  had  it  been 
well  built,  w'ell  designed,  or  well  intentioned — served  only  to 
whet  the  appetite  of  disestablishers  and  uprooters  curiously  in 
contrast  with  a  Gallio-premier.  The  Upper  House,  approving 
the  principle,  had  amended  the  defects.  But  party  pique  for  that 
very  cause  insisted  on  dropping  the  Bill.  A  loud  cry  was  in¬ 
stantly  raised  against  its  revisers.  The  Whig-Radicals  rushed 
about  vaguely  vociferating  about  “the  People”  whom  their 
vaunted  Reform  Bill  had  chagrined.  And  they  invoked  the 
majesty  of  that  “People  ”  against  the  Peers, — without  one  glimmer 
of  the  Chartism  that  vras  about  to  confront  them.  Agitation  was 
not  yet  a  common  trade,  but  in  all  this  pandemonium  a  leading 
and  misleading  demagogue  was  one  Juggins — (Juggins  is  always 
with  us).  The  whole  hubbub  was  heightened  by  a  coalition  be- 
tw'een  calm  Ministers,  Irish  agitators,  and  zealots  against  existing 
order.  When  the  Whigs  were  in  straits  they  usually  called  on 
Acheron  for  its  aid  : — 

“  Flectere  si  nequeo  superos,  Acheronta  movebo.” 

(1)  IFAtj/s  and  Whiggism.  By  Benjamin  Disraeli.  Edited  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  William  Hutcheon.  (John  Murray,  1913.) 
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Our  Liberals  have  done  the  same.  It  is  an  old  expedient.  As 
usual — as  we  still  experience — “  The  People  ”  (regardless  of  the 
Nation)  proved  a  convenient  sauce  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins, 
and  to  season  the  incongruities  of  a  disagreeable  dish  with  some 
semblance  of  unity. 

Then,  as  now,  under  the  wing  of  a  (partially)  Prime  Minister, 
extreme  dissimilars  had  got  themselves  in  league.  To  most 
Irishmen  this  Municipal  Eeform  Act  appealed  no  more  than  do 
now  Free  Trade  “principles”  or  the  “People’s”  (unpopular) 
Budget,  or  the  paraded  “Land  Burst” — indeed,  much  less,  since 
now,  through  the  Irish  Land  Act,  the  greatest  of  their  grievances 
has  been  stilled  and  the  fairest  of  their  aspirations  gratified.  Then, 
as  now,  the  House  of  Lords  was  belittled  mainly  as  a  common 
obstacle  to  the  discordant  aims  of  incompatibles.  Then,  too — 
though  less  than  now — the  omens  of  some  sort  of  Single  Chamber 
ascendancy  loomed  sinister — even  Macaulay  denounced  them.  At 
home,  in  Ireland,  in  Labour- recalcitrance,  in  the  restless  spirit 
that  stalked  abroad,  striking  analogies  present  themselves  to  our 
own  position.  With  most  of  these  Disraeli  dealt,  a  genius  on  the 
verge  of  career.  In  seeing  he  foresaw.  Piercing  below  motives 
and  madnesses,  he  gauged  their  meaning.  He  realised  significance 
and  visualised  the  future.  Here  was  no  “watcher  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  still  less  one  of  those  pompous  invertebrates — the 
“prophets  of  the  past.” 

But  one  of  the  factors  that  now  debase  us  was  fortunately 
missing.  The  House  of  Commons  was  yet  unpaid,  nor  could  a 
Cabinet  caucus  enchain  or  intimidate  an  elected  Chamber.  None 
the  less  there  were  already  efforts  that  a  section  should  usurp  con¬ 
trol.  And  there  still  prevailed  that  party-character,  which  Disraeli 
hit  off  even  earlier,  in  his  Crises  Examined,  by  saying  that  its 
philosophy  ended  in  a  report  and  its  patriotism  in  a  job.  More¬ 
over,  then  also  cant  clamoured  that  a  Church  should  be  robbed  in 
order  to  be  saved.  Disraeli  turned  back  to  history.  “Experience 
has  taught  me,”  he  exclaimed,  reverting  to  precedents  now  differ¬ 
ently  invoked,  “Experience  has  taught  me  that  an  establishment 
is  never  despoiled  except  to  benefit  an  aristocracy.  It  is  the 
interest  of  the  People  to  support  the  Church  for  the  Church  is 
their  patrimony,  their  only  hereditary  property.  .  .  .”  That  was 
in  1834.  In  1821  the  Whig  Byron,  I  regret  to  say,  called 
“Democracy”  a  la  mode  an  “aristocracy  of  blackguards.”  And 
in  our  own  1914  the  Jacobins  are  privileged,  and  (as  before  the 
French  Revolution)  aristocrats  themselves  turn  Jacobin. 

As  always  with  booty  in  sight  (and  he  seems  to  have  scented 
bureaucracy),  there  had  been  a  keen  outcry  against  “privilege” 
by  such  as  wholly  forgot  that  nothing  is  more  a  “privilege  ”  than 
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every  political  “right.”  Disraeli  points  out  that  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons  alike  are  privileged  orders  with  powers  of  representation ; 
that  they  are  alike  “  irresponsible  ”  inasmuch  as  “  political  estates  ” 
are  independent  bodies  and  “all  power  that  is  independent  is 
necessarily  irresponsible  ”  ;  ^  that,  as  for  that  phrase  “The  People,” 
the  whole  People  are  never  represented,  still  less  are  they  the  con¬ 
stituencies  alone.  “The  available  constituency  of  England”  (he 
writes  in  the  Crisis  Examined)  “amounts  to  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand.  Are  these  three  hundred  thousand  men  the  people  of 
England?  No,  .  .  .  and  these  Commons  form  a  class  in  the 
State,  privileged,  irresponsible,  and  hereditary  like  the  Peers.  .  .  . 
As  little  as  the  King  is  an  estate  of  the  realm  is  the  People,  yet 
the  whole  basis  on  which  Mr.  Hume  and  his  clique  found  their 
arguments  and  attack  upon  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament  is  the 
fallacy  .  .  .  that  the  Commons  of  England  are  the  People  of 
England.” 

If  to  the  “Commons”  we  now  add  the  Trade  Unions,  is  not 
this  true  to-day  ?  But  let  me  revert  to  1835  and  the  series  of  letters 
which  he  then  contributed  to  the  Morning  Post. 

Disraeli  showed  the  true  status  of  the  “orders”  which  con¬ 
stitute  representable  “Estates.”  He  tested  “representation.”  He 
exposed  the  mechanical  unreality  of  much  in  Utilitarianism,  some 
of  whose  professors  he  branded  as  “brutalitarians.”  He  illustrated 
from  history  the  sad  consequences  of  collisions  between  the  estates 
of  the  realm.  And  then  he  proceeded — surely  with  strict  relevance  to 
ourselves  : — “The  great  accession  of  strength  which  that  privileged 
order  of  the  State  called  the  Commons  obtained  by  the  Whig 
Reform  Act  [shall  we  substitute  Parliament  Bill?]  has  filled  the 
imagination  of  the  Commons  and  members  of  their  peculiar  House 
of  Parliament  with  the  bold  but  ruinous  project  of  destroying  the 
authority  of  the  Upper  Chamber,  and  so  monopolising  within 
themselves,  or  rather  a  petty  number  of  their  members  [the  italics 
are  mine]  the  w’hole  power  of  the  State ;  whereby  they  propose 
founding,  as  in  times  past  they  have  established,  a  most  grinding 
tyranny,  neither  respecting  the  persons  nor  the  property  of  the 
people  of  this  realm.  And  in  the  first  place,  these  arch-con¬ 
spirators,  finding  that  they  could  not  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the 
majority  of  the  British  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
their  wicked  device ,  entered  into  a  most  infamous  and  sacrilegious 
conspiracy  with  the  Popish  rebels  of  Ireland,  by  whose  aid  alone 
they  have  already  upset  the  King's  Government,  and  by  whose 
continued  assistance  they  propose  abolishing  the  House  of  Lords 
and  rooting  up  of  the  Throne  itself.  These  conspirators  have 

(1)  Later  in  The  Spirit  of  Whiggism  (1836),  “The  Sovereign  is  responsible 
because  he  is  not  an  estate;  he  is  responsible  through  his  Ministers;  he  is 
responsible  to  the  estates,  and  to  them  alone.” 
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already  offered  the  people  of  England  a  specimen  of  the  mode 
in  which  they  will  exercise  arbitrary  power  when  they  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  it,  and  the  House  of  Lords  no  longer  exists 
to  keep  them  in  check.  They  have  already  revived  general  war¬ 
rants  and  issued  lettres  de  cachet ;  they  have  declared  their 
pleasure  to  be  above  the  law  :  and  they  have  announced  them¬ 
selves  as  irresponsible  for  the  exercise  of  their  power.  Moreover, 
they  have  inferentially  recommended  the  revival  of  the  rack  or 
other  similar  torture  [our  suffragettes  will  read  this  with  pleasure] . 
The  House  of  Commons  has  before  this  abolished  the  Lords  and 
rooted  up  the  Throne  under  the  pretence  of  maintaining  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  But  when  one  of  that  people — and  not 
even  a  Koyalist — was  summoned  before  that  despotic  House  of 
Commons  and  refused  to  answer  certain  illegal  questions,  as 
Colonel  Fairman  did  the  other  day,  that  same  House  of  Commons, 
after  adjourning  several  times  in  great  dilemma,  finally  ordered 
a  red-hot  iron  to  be  bored  through  the  tongue  of  the  man  who 
refused  to  answer  their  questions.  .  .  .”  It  may  be  thought  now, 
perhaps,  that  inquisitions  and  inquisitors  are  being  set  on  foot 
and  in  office,  though  not  our  tongues  so  much  as  our  minds  are  being 
“bored”!  “And  all  .  .  .  (Disraeli  resumes)  because  a  weak 
faction  cannot  maintain  themselves  in  power  without  the  aid  of 
levellers  and  the  co-operation  of  rebels.”  This  surely  is  not  wholly 
out  of  date. 

One  of  Disraeli’s  persistent  ideas  is  that  representation  is 
unconfined  to  election.  Touching  on  this  new-fangled  and  sec¬ 
tional  supremacy  of  a  class-Demos,  he  asks  later  on  if  “irre¬ 
sponsible  power  is  a  whit  more  tolerable  because  it  is  participated 
in  by  three  hundred  thousand  instead  of  three  hundred.  On  the 
contrary,  the  three  hundred  are  knowm,  and  therefore  much  more 
under  the  influence  of  public  opinion  than  the  three  hundred 
thousand  who  pervade  society  like  a  favoured  sect.”  He  demands 
w'hat  the  people  must  expect,  and  once  more  the  reply  is  modern- 
will  be  terribly  modern  extremely  soon  : — “ .  .  .  They  have  to  expect 
that  the  taxation  of  this  country  will  be  doubled,  .  .  .  that  the 
representatives  of  the  Commons  will  meet  one  fine  morning  and 
vote  the  money  of  the  people  to  the  amount  of  at  least  £300,000 
openly  among  themselves ,  or  more  probably  to  an  amount  equal 
to  that  sum  at  this  day — a  good  million — openly  among  them¬ 
selves.  [What  would  he  have  said  to  the  Prodigal  (Insurance) 
Son?]  They  have  to  expect  that,  in  order  to  carry  on  .  .  . 
tyranny  without  the  slightest  check,  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  is  to  say  the  English  Eadicals  and  the  Popish 
rebels  or  repealers,  will  vote  that  the  minority  are  disqualified  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  proceedings.” 
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Why  do  we  not  speak  out  in  a  like  manner  to-day  ?  What  false 
chivalry  restrains  us  when  revolution  without  risk  is  the  boast  of 
such  allies?  Here  certainly  Captain  Eock  is  not  spared,  and 
spades  retain  their  blackness.  Experience  is  the  guide.  Disraeli 
goes  back  to  the  “  Praise-God-Bare-bones  ”  persecution.  And 
in  his  return  to  history  we  may  gain  a  glimpse  of  the 
“land  problem”  with  its  possible  sequels.  “We  may  well 
remember”  (he  proceeds)  “how  the  House  of  Commons  con¬ 
ducted  itself  when  it  monopolised  for  a  season  the  whole  power 
of  the  State.  In  the  course  of  two  years  that  House  of  Commons 
levied  taxes  to  the  amount  of  forty  millions,  a  sum  at  that  time 
unprecedented,  and  nevertheless  they  were  loaded  with  debts  and 
incumbrances.  .  .  .  But  this  is  nothing.  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  sequestered  nearly  one-half  not  only  of  the  lands, 
rents,  and  revenues  of  the  Kingdom,  hut  nearly  one-half  of  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  all  Englishmen.  Finally,  when  all  other 
sources  of  plunder  were  exhausted,  these  leaders  of  ‘  the  People,’ 
the  House  of  Commons,  invented  the  Excise,  the  worst  of  taxes, 
and  extended  it  even  to  provisions  and  the  common  necessaries 
of  life.  All  who  appealed  against  these  fiscal  or  other  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  House  of  Commons  w’ere  sequestered,  fined,  im¬ 
prisoned,  or  corporally  punished  without  law  or  remedy.  [Is  not 
the  invasion  of  law  a  constant  nostrum  of  our  new  reformers?] 
Who  can  w’onder  that  the  English  nation  submitted  without  a 
murmur  to  Cromwell  ?  ” 

Who  indeed?  They  w'ere  lucky  enough  to  get  him  instead  of 
our  new  “government”  by  groups — the  fury  of  faddists.  The 
newest  laments  tend  in  this  old  direction.  Deep  answ’ers  to  deep, 
though  the  deeps  are  filmed  over  by  a  pretence  of  firm  ground.  It 
is  free  government — without  freedom.  Socialism  denouncing 
monopoly  would  erect  the  monster  monopoly  of  the  State.  And 
Socialism  itself  is  faced  by  the  wreckage  of  Syndicalism,  and 
Syndicalism  by  the  barbaric  isolations  of  Anarchy.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  gave  each  element  its  appointed  place  has  vanished. 
It  is  now  “Everyone  for  himself,”  and  the  “Government  take 
the  hindmost.”  It  was  better  then,  and  yet  : — 

“The  Whigs  publicly  boast  now  that  the  House  of  Commons 
ixissesses  the  whole  power  of  the  country.  If  this  dreadful  allega¬ 
tion  be  true,  the  sooner  w'e  take  measures  to  clip  their  high-flying 
wings  the  better  for  all  those  who  value  liberty,  property,  and 
life,  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  free¬ 
dom.  Never  let  us  forget  that  the  House  of  Commons,  w'hen  they 
had  got  rid  of  the  House  of  Lords,  voted  trial  by  jury  a  breach 
of  privilege.  ...  If  the  Whig-Radicals  .  .  .  could  re-establish 
this  old  despotism  .  .  .  to-morrow,  every  Conservative  would  be 
immediately  treated  as  a  malignant.” 
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And  here  follows  a  pertinent  word  on  the  Church  and  the 
Ijand  : — “Hazlerigg  .  .  .  practically  exemplified  what  ‘Church 
Reform  ’  meant  by  seizing  hold  of  great  portions  of  the  Bishops’ 
lands  and  sacking  them,  during  one  year  only,  to  the  amount  of 
i-GO.OOO;  a  good  booty  at  all  times  and  equal  then  to  ,£180,000 
of  our  present  money.  .  .  .  Emboldened  by  his  impunity,  he  com¬ 
menced  seizing  private  estates,  and  laid  hands  on  a  profitable 
colliery  in  the  North  which  belonged  to  the  famous  Lilburne,  a 
stout  fellow'  and  a  true  ‘  reformer,’  for  he  stood  up  right  manfully 
against  the  Star  Chamber  in  the  old  days  of  its  tyranny,  now  so 
mild  in  comparison  to  the  rule  of  the  House  of  Commons.” 

Nor  does  the  amphibious  merman  of  a  premier  escape — that 
indilferentist  who,  amid  the  flames,  retreated  to  the  mock¬ 
ing  “Fauns  and  wood-nymphs  of  Brocket.”  Melbourne,  who 
had  once  supported  Canning  against  Reform  and  now  found 
himself  in  queer  company,  is  thus  portrayed  : — “The  Minister 
of  the  King’s  necessity,  not  of  the  King’s  choice.”  “Now 
it  appears  he  is  going  to  carry  on  the  government  in 
spite  of  the  House  of  Lords.  A  bold  fellow  this !  If 
we  did  not  find  him  crawling  in  the  dust  before  a  .  .  . 
rebel ,  one  might  suppose  that  he  was  animated  with  some  degree 
of  headstrong  heroism.  But  the  scene  behind  the  curtain  offers 
such  a  humiliating  and  instructive  contrast  that  the  charm 
vanishes  in  a  moment.  Never  was  a  Cabinet  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition  :  all  fighting  among  themselves,  and  contradicting  and 
reproaching  each  other.  The  Premier  would  retire,  but  our 
Don  Carlos  [Lord  John  Russell],  who  is  for  a  collision,  opposes 
this.  Then  Melbourne  urges  that  he  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  battle.  .  .  .  Carlos  replies  that  it  is  only  for  a  short  season, 
and  that  though,  to  be  sure,  he  has  the  majority  in  the  Commons 
on  his  side,  ’tis  a  very  delicate  one.  .  .  .  ‘  But  the  King,’  replies 
Melbourne.  ‘  May  be,’  &c.,  says  Carlos.  .  ,  .  The  needy  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  clique  are,  of  course,  in  convulsions,  and  .  .  .  Lord 
Auckland  flew  to  his  wdne-merchant  and  bargained  that  in  case 
of  his  appointment  being  cancelled,  the  Burgundy  was  to  be  taken 
back.  ’Tis  a  right  merry  crew.” 

It  is  so  to-day,  and  the  picture,  w'hich  has  some  of  the  “Eunny- 
mede”  flavour,  is  thus  more  solemnly  completed; — “But  Lord 
Melbourne  not  only  cannot  carry  on  the  Government — he  never 
has  carried  on  the  Government.  .  .  .  We  have  heard  of  children 
playing  at  soldiers.  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  fellows  have  been 
playing  at  statesmen,  and  now  that  the  holidays  are  over  they 
must  go  to  school  again;  or  rather  they  have  been  executing  the 
military  exploit  which  consists  in  an  active  march  over  ground 
from  which  the  battalion  never  budges  an  inch,  and  all  that  is 
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accomplished,  after  all  their  exertions,  is  only  kicking  up  a  dust.” 
I  venture  to  point  a  moral  by  italics.  “  The  country  (he  resumes) 
is  sick  of  these  fellows.  It  positively  nauseates  the  whole  gang 
of  pseudo-Reformers  and  political  economists  and  inquiring  Com¬ 
missioners  and  dissenting  delegates,  and  all  the  other  base  and 
unsavoury  fungi  that  have  been  generated  of  late  years  in  the 
hot-bed  of  Whig  agitation.  It  does  not  become  an  ancient  nation 
to  be  inquiring  for  ever  into  the  origin  and  utility  of  every 
traditionary  custom  and  immemorial  institution,  like  one  of  the 
vulgar  parvenu  societies  formed  ten  years  back,  and  which  in 
half  a  century  will  he  forgotten.”  We  rub  our  eyes  and  ask  if 
this  can  refer  to  eighty-four  years  ago.  If  it  does,  history  indeed 
repeats  itself  with  a  vengeance,  and  the  dignity  of  impudence  is 
never  at  an  end.  “A  free,  flourishing,  and  famous  people  (he 
continues)  who  have  acquired  their  liberty,  enjoyed  their  pros¬ 
perity,  and  gained  their  glory  under  institutions  which  have  lasted 
for  a  thousand  years  do  not  want  to  know  the  pourquoi  of  all  their 
laws  and  customs.”  This  is  true  to-day.  Now,  as  then,  the  small 
logic  of  theory  decides  nothing  that  stirs  and  very  little  that  lasts. 
One  cannot  fit  citizenship  with  ready-made  reach-me-downs,  or 
cut  up  the  human  spirit  into  the  pettiest  paper  patterns. 

Lord  Melbourne — like  Mr.  Asquith — still  clung  to  his  raft  of 
office,  though  the  Lords  who  detested  the  mechanism  approved 
the  “principle”  of  his  Bill.  Disraeli  sought  to  probe  what  that 
principle  was.  It  was  a  case,  he  concluded,  of  free  election  in 
these  bodies  instead  of  self-election.  With  free  election,  he  ever 
maintained,  real  Toryism  must  sympathise — the  Toryism  of  the 
anti-Walpoleites  as  contrasted  some  ninety  years  later  with  the 
restrictive  Toryism  of  Eldon.  True  Toryism  w^as,  as  Bolingbroke 
always  upheld  it  to  be,  the  national  spirit  and  the  national  char¬ 
acter  exhibiting  and  expressing  themselves  in  those  national  in¬ 
stitutions  which  have  formed  them  and  which  they  have  formed. 
Indei>endence  based  on  interdependence  lay  at  the  root  of  all. 
In  vain  did  the  Whigs  rest  on  popular  good  will.  Somehow  the 
People  misliked  them,  though  it  w’as  exploited  by  them  for  a  time. 
It  disrelished  them  and  preferred — Peel.  From  Walpole  to 
Fox,  from  Fox  to  Grey,  from  Grey  to  Melbourne,  the  Whig  Inn 
has  ever  dangled  the  signboard  of  the  Angel — the  Guardian  Angel 
of  thirsty  travellers.  But  day  by  day  democracy  grows  thirstier, 
and  more  clamorously  because  incited  to  expect  every  kind 
of  refreshment  for  nothing.  Even  high  roads  do  not  con¬ 
tain  it.  It  would  fain  gallop  across  country  calling  on  Liberty 
and  Property  (once  Whig  symbols)  to  stand  and  deliver.  A 
just  super-policeman  might  possibly  content  it,  but  the  succes¬ 
sion  from  Walpole  dowmwards  of  purple-cradled  oligarchs,  never. 
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The  populace  proved  rankly  ungrateful  to  Walpole,  who  openly 
avowed  that  he  would  never  trust  them  ;  to  Fox,  who  trusted  their 
trust  in  him  (an  hallucination) ;  to  Grey,  his  legatee,  who  trusted 
them  in  theory,  and  to  Melbourne,  who  only  looked  to  them  at  the 
polls.  And  now,  while  only  a  servile  senate  survives,  when  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  some  tw'enty-three,  that  wants  to  enjoy  the  rewards  without 
the  risks  of  revolution,  domineers,  the  populace  are  as  ungrateful 
as  ever.  If  they  were  grateful  they  could  never  exact  fresh  con¬ 
cessions,  or  justify  the  identification  of  wants  with  wisdom  and 
of  bulk  with  quality. 

From  first  to  last  it  was  on  this  pivot  of  national  character  in¬ 
herent  and  energised  in  the  national  institutions,  that  Disraeli 
insisted.  Influence,  not  routine,  was  his  watchword.  He  fought 
for  the  union  of  order  with  freedom  and  of  sympathy  with  law,  for 
a  nation  with  a  soul,  not  a  machine-driven  State.  He  showed 
no  quarter  to  those  detached,  doctrinaire,  cosmopolitan  forms  of 
democracy — or,  as  the  vogue  is,  “the  Democracy  ” — which,  under 
names  at  once  abstract  and  altruist,  only  spells  tyranny  and 
precedes  chaos.  He  realised  that  the  red-handed  democracy 
which  in  1789  had  issued  from  the  ruins  of  the  Bastille  must  be 
transformed.  And  he  resolved  that  red-handed  it  should  not 
stay  in  England.  It  should  be  naturalised  like  other  aliens,  walk 
and  vote  in  our  midst,  be  rooted  in  the  soil,  and  tempered  to 
the  genius,  modesty,  discipline,  and  good-nature  of  the  people. 
It  should  take  its  stand  in  the  ideal  perspective  of  tradition  and 
of  patriotism.  None  knew  better  that  after  1832  the  Whig 
oligarchy  committed  suicide,  that  emancipation  had  extended  to 
aristocracy.  Oligarchs  of  every  species  he  abhorred  ;  he  denounced 
them  as  “hostile  to  genius.”  None,  therefore,  was  more  resolved 
that  no  Demagogue-oligarchy  should  ever  replace  the  shattered 
idols.  Alertly  open  to  every  spring  forward  of  the  human  mind, 
averse  to  reaction,  he  discerned  in  this  democracy  of  demagogues 
a  mere  harking  back  to  barbarism,  however  softly  it  might  be 
veiled. 

There  is  no  tyranny  like  one  of  groups  desperately  exclusive 
and  intrusive  at  one  and  the  same  time.  There  is  no  monopoly,  like 
that  of  State-socialism ,  which  is  an  octopus ;  no  persecutors  worse 
than  those  who,  under  the  pretext  of  liberty,  refuse  the  right  of  the 
non-unionist  to  work.  These  were  not  yet  in  sight,  but  from  the 
Puritan  excesses  of  the  past  Disraeli  was  able  to  discern  something 
of  their  horror.  His  remedy  was  everything  that  is  organic,  as 
opposed  to  all  that  is  mechanical.  He  revived  a  national,  rational, 
real  inspiration.  He  informed  the  genius  of  Great  Britain  with 
his  own.  Of  course  (and  they  are  evident),  he  made  mistakes 
both  in  taste  and  judgment — though  seldom  in  feeling.  But 
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equally,  as  so  often,  on  those  very  failures  the  most  sympathetic 
of  his  successes  were  founded.  He  began  by  hardly  touching 
the  heads  of  his  countrymen ;  he  ended  by  winning  their  hearts. 
Combining  in  a  rare  degree  the  poetical  and  the  practical  tempera¬ 
ments,  always  an  artist,  he  dramatised  ideas  into  action.  With 
ideas  he  lived,  and  he  confronted  systems  with  them.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass,  as  a  virulent  Socialist  once  assured  me,  that  Disraeli 
put  back  the  hands  of  the  Socialist  clock  for  fifty  years.  He 
routed  the  pattern-mongers.  Human  nature  will  one  day  rout 
them  again.  But  as  we  sit  now  in  fancied  security  mumbling 
our  shibboleths,  there  is  all  the  more  cause  for  us  to  strive  and 
recapture  his  spirit — to  rekindle  the  lamp  that  as  yet  only  flickers 
round  a  general  deadness.  It  is  not  difficult  to  revolutionise 
tradition ;  to  unpick  and  uproot  is  the  recreation  of  mischief. 
But  to  traditionise  revolution  is  a  much  harder  task.  To  acclima¬ 
tise  the  plant,  as  to  perfect  the  turf,  is  the  glory  of  England.  It 
is  easy,  I  repeat,  to  undo  by  words  and  then  recoil  from  any 
semblance  of  hostility.  But  the  outcome  of  what  is  now  hap¬ 
pening  may  be  best  described  in  the  young  Disraeli’s  own  words  : 
“.  .  .  .  Let  Mr.  Hume  and  his  school  push  on  their  principles 
and  see  to  what  results  they  tend.  Destroy  the  existing  constitu¬ 
tion  of  England  and  establish  the  principle  that  no  class  shall 
exercise  irresponsible  power,  and  universal  suffrage  follows,  of 
course.  Whether  a  social  system  under  any  circumstances  could 
flourish  on  such  a  basis  is  more  than  doubtful  [and  here  Macaulay 
himself  chimed  with  him].  .  .  .  But  the  Utilitarians  are  deep 
enough  for  the  Whigs.”  Once  more — and  this  occurs  in  the  most 
polished  and  philosophical  of  his  tracts,  that  Vindication  of  the 
English  Constitution,  addressed  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  praised  for  its 
signal  style  by  Disraeli’s  father,  and  afterwards  popularised  by 
its  brilliant  successor,  the  easier  Spirit  of  Whiggism — let  us  hear 
him  recall  us  to  what  underlies  our  rash  Parliament  Act  and  lurks 
behind  its  pretensions  to  progress.  His  long,  lucid  argument 
and  illustration  must  be  greatly  condensed  : — 

“A  political  sect  has  sprung  up  avowedly  adverse  to  the  Estates 
of  the  Realm,  and  seeking  by  means  which,  of  course,  it  holds 
legal,  the  abrogation  of  a  majority  of  them.  These  anti-con¬ 
stitutional  writers,  like  all  new  votaries,  are  remarkable  for  their 
zeal  and  activity.  They  omit  no  means  of  disseminating  their 
creed.  They  are  very  active  missionaries.  ...  I  think  it  is 
Voltaire  who  tells  us  .  .  .  that  in  history  .  .  .  w'e  should  beware 
of  equivocal  terms.  .  .  .  Who  is  to  decide  upon  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number?  .  .  .  But  optimisim  is  as¬ 
suredly  not  the  system  of  the  Utilitarians.  .  .  .  Their  blended 
system  of  morals  and  politics  then  runs  thus.  Man  is  only  in- 
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fluenced  by  self-interest ;  it  is  the  interest  of  man  to  be  a  tyrant 
and  a  robber,  a  man  does  not  change  his  nature  because  he  is  a 
king.  ...  If  it  be  the  interest  of  one  man  to  be  a  tyrant  and 
a  robber,  it  is  the  interest  of  fifty  or  five  thousand.  .  .  .  ; 
therefore  we  cannot  trust  an  aristocracy.  .  .  .  But  the  eternal 
principle  of  human  nature  must  always  hold  good.  A  privileged 
class  is  alw'ays  an  aristocracy,  whether  it  consists  of  five  thousand 
or  fifty  thousand,  a  band  of  nobles  or  a  favoured  sect;  therefore, 
the  power  of  government  should  be  entrusted  to  all ;  therefore,  the 
only  true  and  useful  Government  is  a  representative  ixjlity  founded 
on  universal  suffrage.  This  is  the  Utiltarian  system  of  morals 
and  government  drawn  from  their  “great  works”  by  one  who 
has  no  wish  to  misrepresent  them.  Granted  for  a  moment  their 
premises,  I  do  not  see  that  their  deduction  even  then  is  .  .  . 
correct.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  a  state  of  society  where  the 
government  may  be  in  the  hands  of  a  favoured  majority ;  a 
community  of  five  millions,  of  which  three  might  form  a  privileged 
class.  Would  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  be 
secured  by  such  an  arrangement?  And,  if  so  secured,  would  or 
would  not  the  Utilitarian,  according  to  his  theory,  feel  justified 
in  distrusting  it?  If  he  oppose  such  a  combination,  he  overthrows 
his  theory  ;  if  he  consents  to  such  a  combination  his  theory  may 
uphold  tyranny  and  spoliation.  But  I  will  not  press  this  point.  .  . . 
Let  the  Utilitarian  prove  that  the  self-interest  of  man  always 
leads  him  to  be  a  tyrant  and  a  robber,  and  I  will  grant  that 
universal  suffrage  is  a  necessary  and  useful  institution.  A  nation 
that  conquers  the  world  acts  from  self-interest,  a  nation  that 
submits  to  a  conqueror  acts  from  self-interest.  ...  To  say  that 
when  a  man  acts  he  acts  from  self-interest  is  only  to  announce 
that  when  a  man  does  act  he  acts.  [This,  surely,  recalls  Pope.]  .  . . 
But  to  announce  that  .  .  .  the  self-interest  of  every  man  prompts 
him  to  be  a  tyrant  and  a  robber  is  to  declare  that  which  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  all  human  nature  contradicts.  .  .  .  There  are  a  thousand 
other  motives  which  influence  human  conduct  besides  the  idea  of 
exercising  power  and  obtaining  property,  every  one  of  which 
motives  must  rank  under  the  term  self-interest,  because  every 
man  who  acts  under  their  influence  must  necessarily  believe  that 
in  so  acting  he  acts  for  his  happiness,  and  therefore  for  his  self- 
interest.  .  .  .” 

Strange,  is  it  not,  that  the  vague,  sentimental  Socialism*  which 
has  usurped  the  throne  of  hard  Utilitarianism  should  retail  the 
same  old  fallacies.  Stranger  still,  that  any  Government,  even  an 
autocracy,  should  adopt  them  as  the  base  of  their  upside-down 
policies.  “Futurism,”  “Cubism”  seem  to  have  tinged  politics. 
A  decree  may  yet  go  forth  that  the  faces  of  the  new  Upper  House- 
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men  are  to  be  gilt  and  their  eyebrows  to  be  reddened  like  those  of 
the  fairies  (new  style)  in  the  newest  version  of  the  Midsununer 
NigJtt’s  Dream.  And,  as  Disraeli  hints  in  this  same  treatise,  the 
old  heroes  of  1688  were  for  preserving  privileges,  whereas  the 
revolutionist  d  la  mode  is  for  inventing  them.  He  always  held 
that  the  Peers  had  been  and  should  be  the  leaders  of  the  people, 
but  that  if  they  abrogated  that  position  they  must  fall.  And  ever, 
he  held  also,  that  a  representative  Upper  House  should  embrace  as 
great  a  variety  as  the  Lower,  and  should  consist  of  widely  per¬ 
vasive  elements.  The  House  of  Lords  he  deemed  to  be  more  truly 
democratic — that  is,  far  less  an  oligarchy — than  the  House  of 
Commons. 

His  Letters  of  llunnymede  (anonymous  at  the  time,  but 
dedicated  to  Sir  Robert  Peel)  sparkle  with  a  wit  that  is  often 
riotous.  Not  the  worst  of  the  similes  is  that  of  “the  two  brother- 
secretaries  ”  (Palmerston  and  Glenelg) ,  who  “  remind  me  of  two 
battered  female  sinners ;  one  frivolous,  the  other  exhausted ;  one 
taking  refuge  from  conscious  scorn  in  rouge  and  an  affected  giggle 
of  fluttering  folly,  and  the  other  in  strong  waters  and  devotion  ”  ; 
and  then  there  is  the  familiar  quip  about  Lord  John  Russell,  whom 
an  “intelligent  foreigner”  would  recognise  as  “a  Secretary  of 
State  in  an  infinitely  small  scarabaeus,”  and  might  thus  “begin 
to  comprehend  how’  the  Egyptians  worshipped — an  insect.” 

Next  there  is  Pam,  “cajoling  France  with  an  airy  compliment, 
and  menacing  Russia  with  a  perfumed  cane”  ;  Hobhouse,  with  his 
“elephantine  grace”  ;  Melbourne,  condemned  to  Hampton  Court, 
“  wUere  you  might  saunter  away  the  remaining  years  .  .  .  sipping 
the  last  novel  of  Paul  de  Kock  while  lounging  over  a  sun-dial ; 
and  the  political  party  [perhaps  not  yet  extinct] ,  the  enormity 
of  whose  career  is  only  equalled  by  the  feebleness  of  their 
conduct  ” — “ .  .  .  the  scoundrel  in  the  long  run  is  not  more 
fortunate  than  the  simpleton.”  What  an  official  outcry  would 
such  strokes  have  evoked  now ,  and  yet  they  were  published  in  the 
very  sanctum  of  the  then  three-per-cents. — the  columns  of  The 
Times.  Even  here  is  often  a  vein  of  more  than  the  serio-comic, 
and  the  Letters  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  to  the  Whigs  are 
serious  indeed. 

I  pass  to  the  unknown  and  scarcely  known  publications  which 
comprise  “Open  Letters,”  being  some  of  his  further  contributions 
to  The  Times.  These  include  tw’o  new  effusions  of  “Runnymede,” 
the  famous  letter  “To  the  Queen”  about  Sir  Robert’s  behaviour 
to  her  over  the  “bed-chamber  plot,”  one  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
signed  “Atticus,”  and  others  to  Russell  and  Melbourne  signed 
“Laotius.”  The  letter  of  1837  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  then  Lord 
Tiieutenant  of  Ireland,  is  not  wholly  out  of  date  at  this  moment. 
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especially  the  part  which  dwells  on  the  identity  of  “the  Irish 
Government”  with  the  “National  Association”  ; — 

“.  .  .1  much  mistake  the  character  of  the  English  nation  if 
they  will  for  a  moment  submit  with  humiliating  patience  to  a 
system  which  enables  an  impudent  assembly  of  self-delegated 
adventurers,  pledged  to  the  eradication  of  every  English  institu¬ 
tion  and  every  English  feeling,  to  meet  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Viceregal  Castle,  and  arrogating  to  themselves  a  title  so  compre¬ 
hensive  and  corporate,  launch  their  destructive  decrees  with  the 
avowed  or  implied  ratification  of  the  King’s  representative  .  .  . 
the  disgraceful  union  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  [the  italics  are 
mine]  and  the  plots  of  those  who  are  conspiring  against  its  dignity 
— this  monstrous  partnership  of  authority  and  insurrection.” 

Another  series,  addressed  to  John  Bull  in  the  same  columns 
during  1838,  is  a  curiosity  of  literature,  for  in  style  it  is 
constantly  Carlylese  : — “How  is  the  King’s  Government  to 
be  carried  on?  Great  question  of  a  great  man.  True  hero- 
question,  prescient,  far-seeing,  not  easily  answered  by  common 
men,  .  .  .  When  a  nation  asks  questions,  it  wull  be  replied  to. 
And,  first,  how  is  the  Empire  to  be  maintained?  There  is  a 
question.  The  seven  years’  war  of  agitation  has  brought  us  to 
that.”  To  that  we  may  see  it  has  brought  us  too.  Hear 
Disraeli-Carlyle  once  again  : — “ ...  a  true  nation-cry  and  a 
sham  nation -cry.  Reform  House  of  Commons,  wise  or  unwise, 
true  nation-cry, —  Reform  House  of  Lords,  sham  nation-cry. 
The  true  cry  sounds  in  every  class  and  place,  ‘  a  great  chorus.’ 
But  a  sham  cry,  however  loud,  no  one  knows  whence  it  comes, 

.  ,  .  ultimately  discovered  to  be  but  the  roaring  of  ‘  the  public,’ 

‘  the  people,’  and  the  like.  Many  names  has  the  impostor, 
numerous  as  the  firms  of  Coster  and  Co.,  .  .  .  but  all  worth 
nothing,  living  on  the  rascality  of  mutual  reference  and  the 
scoundrelism  of  mutual  accommodation. ''  .  .  .  “The  nation 
drinks  the  burning  draught  of  agitation.  All  now  is  progress ; 
the  nation  is  galloping.  But  at  the  end  of  the  stage,  no  relays, 
no  horses  ready,  nothing  prepared.  Is  it  a  Crisis?  No,  for  they 
will  ix)st  on  another  stage  with  the  same  horses.  Nevertheless, 
not  quite  at  the  same  pace.  Is  there  reaction,  then?  So  some 
say.  .  .  .  But  lo !  another  stage  again,  no  post-horses,  and  the 
old  ones,  jaded  to  death,  fairly  jib  and  move  no  more.  A  dead 
stop,  a  Crisis  at  last.”  In  the  sequel  we  can  hear  more  Disraeli 
than  Carlyle,  though  indeed  much  of  Disraeli  underlies  the  previous 
excerpts.  He  has  distinguished  between  the  “moral”  and  the 
“formal”  power  of  a  Government  : — “But  when  a  Government 
accepts  formal  power  on  the  condition  that  it  shall  attack  the 
sources  of  its  moral  power,  the  necessary  consequence  must  be  that 
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its  authority  will  rest  mainly ,  not  to  say  merely ,  on  its  official  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  physical  force  with  which  that  position  invents  it. 
....  During  the  last  seven  years  we  have  seen  every  one  of  these 
great  interests  (on  whose  support  the  moral  power  of  a  British 
Government  was  founded)  .  .  .  attacked.  And  by  whom?  By 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.”  Have  not  we  too  seen  the  same? 
Disraeli  demands  in  this  and  an  ensuing  instalment  how  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  be  maintained — Government  the  key  to  every  ques¬ 
tion,  the  question  postponable  to  none.  “.  .  .  What  resource 
remains?  None  for  the  Whigs.  They  cannot  call  for  the  support 
of  those  institutions  and  classes  whom  they  have  taught  the  mob 
to  hate  and  despise — the  institutions  and  classes  that  form  the 
Empire,  and  by  whom  alone  the  Empire  can  be  maintained.  The 
Whigs  have  destroyed  the  moral  influence  of  Government.” 
They  have. 

Thirteen  years  elapsed.  Disraeli  was  leading  the  Tory  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  For  one  year  he  had  been  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  Whigs  and  Peelites  closed  together,  and 
the  Coalition  (it  is  ever  a  Coalition)  took  office.  Disraeli  founded 
a  weekly  paper  called  the  Press,  to  which  his  friends  contributed, 
and  in  which  Lord  Strangford  and  Lord  Derby,  among  hosts 
of  lesser  lights,  distinguished  themselves.  But  Disraeli  was  the 
soul,  as  long  ago  I  was  able  to  point  out.  In  this  volume  all  that 
is  signed  “Manilius”  is  given  in  full.  These  “Letters  to  the 
Whigs,”  attacking  the  spurious  principles  of  false  parties, 
analysing,  illuming,  assailing,  reconstructing,  abound  in  passages 
both  deep  and  mordant — most  applicable  to  this  our  year  of 
(dis)grace  1914.  Take  the  following,  which  goes  to  the  root  of 
“  representation  ”  : — 

“The  excellence  of  representative  Government  ...  is  that  it 
should  represent  opinion.  It  is  this  quality  which  compensates 
for  its  inevitable  and  innate  deficiencies.  As  a  mere  instrument 
of  legislation,  nothing  can  be  more  clumsy  or  cumbrous  than  a 
process  which  requires  the  sanction  and  receives  the  suggestions 
of  between  five  and  six  hundred  individuals.  It  is  as  a  means 
which  allows  the  predominant  opinion  of  a  community  to  stimu¬ 
late  or  control  that  a  representative  Government  becomes  powerful 
and  beneficial.  But  the  representative  form  is  not  merely  a 
clumsy  machine ;  it  has  a  tendency  to  be  a  corrupt  one.  Five  or 
six  hundred  individuals  invested  with  legislative  functions,  and 
subject  to  the  influences  of  a  powerful  executive,  are  capable  of 
any  misconduct.  Their  very  numbers  divide  the  responsibility, 
and  their  assumed  popular  origin  diverts  and  dissipates  the 
odium.” 

Too  true.  What  a  satire  on  our  present  system,  which 
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prevents  the  “suggestions”  from  being  operative  and  turns 
“democracy”  into  an  oligarchical,  autocratical  instrument  for 
exploiting  the  votes  of  '"the  democracy” — the  mob,  in  its  turn, 
exploited  and  coerced  by  its  autocracies,  the  Trade  Unions.  What 
“government”  is  this?  It  is  a  “government”  not  by  Acts  of 
Parliament,  but  by  Cabinet  kicks ;  a  “government  ”  by  dry  decrees 
in  defiance  of  opinion;  a  “government”  by  " pronunciamento 
yet  not  through  some  picturesque  and,  at  any  rate,  human  bravo, 
but  by  means  of  doctrinaires  who  take  no  personal  risks. 

Once  more,  hear  him  on  the  Irish  group’s  part  in  securing  the 
Coalition’s  triumph.  Here,  again,  how  near  are  we  to  the  mo¬ 
ment  : — “.  .  .  Next  came  the  Irish  party,  popularly  termed  the 
Brigade.  Free  trade  was  no  more  to  them  than  Hecuha.  Whatever 
the  financial  measures  of  Lord  Derby,  to  Lord  Derby’s  Govern¬ 
ment  they  had  pledged  their  opposition  on  the  simple  ground  that 
they  had  deemed  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  their  patriotism  and  their 
conscience  to  oppose  every  conceivable  Government  whatever.” 
He  asks  what  Lord  John  Bussell’s  “democracy  ”  shared  with  Mr. 
Bright’s,  with  “the  Brigade’s.”  Where  was  the  common  link? 
The  country  did  not  much  count.  “ .  .  .  By  the  help  of  all  these 
divisions  you  might  destroy  Lord  Derby’s  Administration ;  by 
remaining  aloof  from  them  you  [the  Whigs]  might  save  it.  You 
chose  the  former  alternative.  No  Deluge  has  yet  occurred,  but  it 
seems  that  you  have  foreseen  its  coming ;  for  the  Government 
you  have  helped  to  construct  very  much  resembles  the  Ark,  in 
which  creatures  of  the  most  opposite  species  went  in  two  by 
two.” 

And  then  follows  a  supreme  piece  of  insight,  a  passage  that  fore¬ 
casts  what  has  happened  through  detached  “democracy” — an  alli¬ 
ance  between  the  plutocrats  and  the  mob-exploiters.  He  has  pointed 
out  that,  if  the  Whigs  will  pursue  courses  which  break  down 
all  the  institutions  that  fence  round  monarchy  and  popularise  it, 
they  will  only  create  their  own  destroyers  to  the  common  ruin. 
Elsewhere  he  reproaches  Lord  John  Bussell  for  his  blindness  to 
forces  w^hich  he  would  have  been  the  last  to  encourage.  He 
upholds  “that  order  of  gentlemen  which  has  hitherto  given  a 
dignity  to  freedom,”  which  has  upheld  the  Throne  against  “the 
dangerous  hostility  or  the  still  more  dangerous  adulation  of  fickle 
members.”  And  he  then  goes  on  to  the  great  rebuke  of  our  own 
generation  : — “Bemove  that  order,  and  the  republic  of  to-day 
is  the  despotism  of  to-morrow.”  And  now  observe.  “Nor  is  there 
a  country  in  the  wwld  in  which  the  reaction  from  democracy  to 
despotism  would  be  so  sudden  and  so  complete  as  in  England, 
because  in  no  other  country  is  there  the  same  timidity  of  Capital ; 
and  just  in  proportion  as  democratic  progress  by  levelling  the 
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influences  of  birth  elevates  the  influences  of  money,  does  it  create 
a  power  that  would  at  any  time  annihilate  liberty — if  liberty  were 
brought  into  opposition  with  the  Three  per  Cents.” 

Who  else  in  1853  could  have  discerned  and  recognised  so  acutely 
this  subtle  connection  between  democracy  and  wealth? 

There  is  no  space  to  cite  the  whole  of  that  wonderful  piece 
of  invective — the  comparison  of  Mr.  Gladstone  regretting  the 
“rupture”  of  his  former  “ties”  with  the  Peelites,  and  hoping 
for  their  renewal,  with  a  South  Sea  Islander  cannibal  who  decks 
himself  in  the  “feathers  and  trappings”  of  the  devoured  : — 

“Amiable  regret,  honourable  hope,  reminding  us  of  those 
inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  who  never  devour  their 
enemies — that  would  be  paying  them  too  great  a  compliment ; 
they  eat  up  only  their  own  friends  and  relations  with  an  appetite 
proportioned  to  the  love  that  they  bear  to  them.  ...  Do  you 
feel  quite  safe  with  your  new  ally?  Do  you  not  dread  that  the 
same  affectionate  tooth  will  some  day  be  fastened  upon  your  own 
shoulders?  ” 

All  along  Disraeli  meditated  a  moderate  extension  of  Eeform 
when  monarchy  should  be  popularised.  He  tried  it  in  1859, 
he  matured  it  in  1867,  originally  with  the  safeguards  (struck  out 
by  the  Liberals)  of  extra  votes  f^r  rdir:’ation  and  thrift.  He 
designed,  and  for  a  time  secured,  an  artisan  aristocracy.  Ijet  us 
not  forget  in  this  connection,  and  in  the  abuse  by  our  corrosive 
Government  of  a  largely  widened  franchise,  that  magnificent 
passage  long  ago  the  present  writer  was  first  fortunate  enough  to 
emphasise.  I  only  wish  I  could  quote  all  of  it  :  — 

“If  England  is  to  retain  that  Empire  which  she  owes  to  no 
natural  resources,  but  to  the  various  influences  of  a  most  com¬ 
plicated  and  artificial  but  a  most  admirable  and  effective  social 
system,  she  must  gather  into  one  united  phalanx  all  who  hold 
the  doctrine  that  England,  to  be  safe,  must  be  great — to  continue 
free  she  must  rest  upon  the  intermediate  institutions  which  fence 
round  monarchy  as  the  symbol  of  executive  force  from  that 
suffrage  of  unalloyed  democracy  which  represents  the  invading 
agencies  of  legislation.  Our  system  of  policy  must  be  opposed 
to  all  those  who  by  rules  of  arithmetic  would  reduce  the  Empire 
on  which  the  sun  never  sets  to  the  isle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  .  .  . 
By  what  plausible  arguments  were  the  dwellers  in  the  Piraeus 
admitted  to  vote  in  the  Athenian  assembly?  ...  A  powder  was 
brought  to  play  against  the  tendencies  that  preserved  the  good. 
...  In  a  word,  those  who  had  no  stake  in  the  soil  swamped  the 
votes  of  those  who  were  its  natural  defenders.  Hence  from 
that  moment  arise  the  dictator  and  the  demagogue  .  .  .  the 
flatterer  and  the  tyrant  of  mobs ;  hence  the  rapid  fluctuations. 
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the  greedy  enterprises,  the  dominion  of  the  Have-nots,  the  ruin 
of  the  fleet,  the  loss  of  the  Colonies,  the  Thirty  Tyrants  [as  yet 
only  twenty-three!],  the  vain  restoration  of  hollow  freedom,  the 
conquest  of  the  Macedonian,  the  adulation  offered  to  Demetrius 
as  to  a  god — licence — corruption — servitude — dissolution.” 

''Narratur  fahula  de  te”  If  only  we  would  take  the  lesson  to 
heart.  Disraeli,  all  these  fateful  years  agone,  pointed  to  a  re¬ 
conciliation  between  good  Whigs  and  good  Tories  to  fight  the 
disordered  phalanx  of  these  “invading  forces”  as  the  sole  salva¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain.  Is  it  yet  too  late  ?  Can  no  fresh  “  national  ” 
party,  no  new  patriot-leader,  arise?  If  not,  we  are  played  out. 
Elsewhere  Disraeli  tells  us  that  Time  is  represented  with  a  scythe 
because  with  one  hand  he  mows  down,  with  an  hour-glass  because 
with  the  other  he  reconstructs.  The  mowing-down  has  been 
much  forced  and  bungled.  When  the  Tories  recover  inspiration, 
they  will  reconstruct.  Meanwhile,  one  terror  still  stares  us  in  the 
face — the  omnipotence  of  oligarchs  based  on  the  infallibility  of 
ignorance.  Such  is  “Democracy,”  new  style.  Such  “the 
Democracy.”  A  strong  champion  master-will  would  soon  chase 
away  this  chimera,  which  otherwise  will  eventually  ruin  both  the 
country  and  itself.  For  suicide  is  its  end.  “  Exoriare  aliquis!” 
Who  will  deliver  us? 

’  Walter  Sichel. 


THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  AND  THE  LATIN- 
AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

Recent  pronouncements  by  President  Wilson,  and  an  earlier  state¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Taft,  indicate  that  the  United  States  Government 
has  resolved  to  give  an  extension  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  that  could  hardly  have  been  contemplated  when 
that  policy  was  first  enunciated  by  President  Monroe  in  1823.  At 
that  date,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
United  States  policy  desired  only  to  bar  further  acquisition  of 
territory  on  the  American  continent  by  European  Powders.  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  has  greatly  widened  this  view  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine.  He  declared  definitely,  in  a  speech  delivered  to  a  com¬ 
mercial  congress  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  United  States  “to  assist  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  in 
their  emancipation  from  the  material  interests  of  other  nations. 

.  .  .  States  that  are  obliged  to  grant  concessions  are  in  the 
position  that  foreign  interests  are  apt  to  dominate  their  interests. 
Such  a  state  of  things  is  apt  to  become  intolerable.  It  is  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  this  inevitable  subordination  that  we  deem  it  our  duty 
to  assist.” 

This  statement  of  policy  w^as  at  once  assumed  by  the  American 
Press  to  indicate  that  the  United  States  Government  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  inter|X)se  not  only  to  prevent  European  nations  from 
extending  their  territory  on  the  American  continent,  but  also  to 
check,  so  far  as  it  could,  the  exploitation  of  commercial  enter¬ 
prises  there  by  European  financiers.  This  interpretation  has 
since  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  pronouncements  made  by 
President  Wilson  and  prominent  politicians  in  the  United  States. 
In  September  last,  when  Lord  Murray,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Eagle  Oil  Company,  of  which  Lord  Cow  dray  is  the  head, 
announced  that  he  had  abandoned  the  oil  concession  he  had 
obtained  in  Colombia,  “owing  to  the  political  feeling  that  was 
engendered  by  the  negotiations,”  the  withdrawal  was  hailed  by 
the  Press  of  the  United  States  as  a  victory  for  the  new  policy  of 
the  Government  in  opposing  European  financial  enterprises  in 
the  Latin- American  republics. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  its  issue  of  September  28th,  1913, 
pointedly  drew  attention  to  the  subject,  and  hinted  that  the 
attempt  made  by  British  interests  to  obtain  possession  of  oilfields 
in  Central  America  was  directly  connected  with  the  building  of 
oil-burning  warships  in  England.  It  declared  that  “plans  for 
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the  establishment  by  any  European  Power  of  a  coaling  station 
near  the  Caribbean  terminus  of  the  Panama  Canal  would  be,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  very  serious  concern  to  us.”  The  Times  added 
significantly,  “An  oil  fuel  station  is  the  same  thing,  or  soon 
will  be,”  and  then  went  on  to  state  that  “it  would  be  far  prefer¬ 
able  from  our  point  of  view  that  the  resources  of  our  sister 
republics  should  be  developed  by  their  own  people.  This  is  the 
plain  meaning  of  that  passage  of  Pre.sident  Wilson’s  address  at 
Mobile,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  employment  of  foreign  capital 
in  the  Latin- American  republics.  If  Colombia  has  been  influ¬ 
enced  to  reconsider  her  intention  to  make  important  oil-field 
concessions  to  an  English  company,  the  congratulations  offered 
to  her  will  be  due  also  to  Mr.  Wilson.  The  first  fruits  of  his 
good  counsel  are  important,  and  Colombia’s  example  is  one  that 
may  be  generally  followed  with  advantage.” 

There  is  no  mistaking  this  approval  of  the  policy  of  shutting 
out  European  capital  from  Central  and  South  America.  Exactly 
a  month  later  the  New  York  World  was  even  more  explicit.  It 
declared  that,  “What  has  been  called  the  Wilson  Doctrine  scores 
a  notable  triumph  in  the  abandonment  by  the  Pearson  Syndicate 
of  its  vast  scheme  of  exploitation  in  Colombia.  .  .  .  Monroeism 
was  admirably  adapted  to  conditions  prevailing  early  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Wilsonism  meets  just  as  firmly  the  menaces  that 
appear  early  in  the  twentieth.” 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  examine  the  attitude  of  the  Latin- 
American  republics  tow'ards  the  hegemony,  territorial,  political, 
and  financial,  which  the  United  States  has  plainly  set  herself  to 
establish  on  the  American  continent.  But  before  doing  that  I 
propose  to  set  out  briefly  the  history  and  development  of  the 
policy  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  of  which  President 
Wilson’s  new  departure  is  claimed  by  Americans  to  be  the  natural 
outcome. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  first  defined  by  President  Monroe 
in  his  seventh  annual  “Message  to  Congress”  on  December  2nd, 
1823,  in  which  he  said  :  — 

“In  the  discussions  to  which  this  interest  has  given  rise,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  by  which  they  may  terminate,  the  occasion  has  been  judged  proper 
for  asserting,  as  a  principle  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  involved,  that  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent 
conditions  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to 
be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonisation  by  any  European  Powers. 
.  .  .  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European  Powers  to  extend  their  political 
systems  to  any  portion  of  the  western  hemisphere  would  be  considered 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States.” 

These  words  had  immediate  reference  to  the  discussions  then 
in  progress  between  Eussia,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Republic  with 
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respect  to  their  respective  claims  in  the  extreme  north-western 
portion  of  North  America.  But  they  had  a  wider  purpose  than 
that  of  merely  indicating  to  the  negotiants  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government.  At  that  time  the  combination  of 
European  Powers  known  to  history  as  “The  Holy  Alliance”  was 
contemplating  the  overthrow  of  the  republic  in  Spain ;  and  there 
was  also  ground  for  the  belief  that  they  had  in  view  the  re-estab- 
lishment  of  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  Crown  in  Central  and 
South  America.  Mexico  had  only  recently  thrown  off  the  yoke 
of  Spain,  and  the  republics  of  the  Southern  continent,  which  the 
United  States  were  then  engaged  in  recognising,  were  still  so 
feeble  as  to  be  likely  to  succumb  easily  to  the  forces  of  the  Holy 
Alliance. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  w'hich  was  but  the  logical  extension  of 
the  policy  recommended  to  his  country  by  Washington,  that  the 
United  States  should  avoid  entangling  itself  in  European  affairs, 
undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of  checking  the  schemes  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  at  least  in  so  far  as  these  referred  to  America,  and  gave 
the  nascent  Latin-American  republics  time  in  which  to  con¬ 
solidate  and  strengthen  their  position.  Although  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  since  been  invoked  against  Great  Britain,  notably 
in  the  Venez.uela  Boundary  Dispute  of  1895,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  w’holly  favourable  towards  it  at  all  times.  It  was, 
indeed.  Canning’s  policy,  which  he  defined  a  few  years  later  in 
his  famous  reference  to  “the  necessity  of  calling  the  New  World 
into  existence  to  restore  the  balance  of  the  Old.”  And  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  attitude  of  England  towards  the  Holy  Alliance 
at  the  time  had  an  important  influence  in  securing  respect  for 
President  Monroe’s  firm  declaration  of  policy. 

Having  fulfilled  its  first  object,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  little 
heard  of  again  for  over  twenty  years,  until  in  1845  President 
Polk,  though  without  any  specific  mention  of  Mr.  Monroe’s 
policy,  declared  that  the  United  States  would  not  permit  Euro¬ 
pean  intervention  on  the  North  American  continent. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Pepublic  became,  for  a  time,  powerless  to  interfere  with  the 
course  of  events  outside  her  own  borders,  France,  Spain,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  combined  for  a  joint  intervention  in  Mexican 
affairs.  The  two  latter  nations  were  not  fully  informed  as  to  the 
objects  W’hich  France,  the  chief  mover  in  the  affair,  had  in  view', 
and  soon  withdrew'.  Napoleon  III.  pursued  his  schemes  alone, 
and  set  the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria,  brother  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  on  the  throne  of  Mexico.  This  was  a 
flagrant  breach  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  the  United  States, 
engaged  in  the  life  and  death  struggle  between  North  and  South, 
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had  to  stand  by  and  let  events  take  their  course.  Immediately 
that  the  Federal  States  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  revolt  of 
the  Confederacy,  the  re-united  Republic  took  up  a  firm  stand, 
and  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  name  of  his 
Government,  demanded  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  French 
armies  from  Mexico.  The  United  States,  with  about  a  million 
war-trained  veterans  at  her  disposal,  was  in  a  position  to  enforce 
her  demand,  and  Napoleon  had  no  choice  but  to  comply.  The 
French  army  w^as  recalled  in  February,  1867,  and  the  brief  empire 
of  Maximilian  ended  in  the  tragedy  of  Queretaro  on  June  16th  of 
the  same  year. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  became 
prominent  in  international  affairs  was  in  1870,  when  the  internal 
condition  of  the  negro  republic  of  Santo  Domingo  was  under 
discussion.  There  was  some  talk  of  European  intervention,  and 
President  Grant  in  his  “Annual  Message  to  Congress”  declared 
that  :  — 

“  The  doctrine  promulgated  by  President  Monroe  has  been  adhered  to  by 
all  political  parties,  and  I  now  deem  it  proper  to  assert  that  hereafter  no 
territory  on  this  continent  shall  be  regarded  as  subject  to  transfer  to  a 
European  Power.” 

The  continent,  apparently,  included  the  Island  of  Santo 
Domingo.  Then  came  the  Venezuela  Boundary  Dispute  in  1895. 
President  Cleveland  appears  to  have  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  over  the 
question  as  to  where  a  frontier  line  should  be  drawn  in  the  jungles 
of  the  Orinoco.  The  late  Lord  Salisbury,  who  was  at  the  time 
Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary,  with  admirable  judgment, 
quietly  ignored  the  threatening  language  of  the  Cleveland 
message,  and,  negotiating  directly  with  Venezuela,  arranged  to 
submit  the  disputed  boundary  to  arbitration.  In  the  end  the 
claims  of  Great  Britain  were  sustained,  practically  in  their 
entirety.  But  the  American  people  were  satisfied  that  it  w^as  the 
action  of  the  United  States  which  had  compelled  the  British 
Government  to  “climb  down,”  and  a  wave  of  frantic  enthusiasm 
swept  over  the  country. 

While  comparatively  little  notice  was  taken  in  this  country  of 
the  violent  and  sometimes  provocative  language  used  on  the  plat¬ 
form  and  in  the  Press  of  the  United  States,  the  agitation  was 
valuable  as  indicating  the  extent  to  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
has  seized  the  imagination  of  the  American  people,  and  the 
lengths  they  were  prepared  to  go  in  support  of  it.  There  is 
probably  no  theory  in  either  internal  or  international  politics 
which  has  so  completely  secured  the  adhesion  of  the  great  mass 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  as  the  doctrine  first 
defined  by  President  Monroe. 

There  was,  however,  a  small  but  important  body  of  opinion  in 
that  country  which  denied  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  involved 
at  all  in  the  question  of  the  Venezuela  Boundary.  Eminent  inter¬ 
national  lawyers  like  the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  Phelps  and  Professor 
T.  S.  Woolsey  both  contested  the  position  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Cleveland,  and  argued  that  the  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  not  raised  by  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  frontier  between  British  Guiana  and  the  Eepublic  of 
Venezuela.  They  even  denied  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  an 
accepted  principle  of  international  law,  as  was  claimed  by  most 
orators  and  writers  in  the  United  States. 

Whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  that  nebulous  and 
ill-defined  code,  the  fact  remains  that  Great  Britain  has  never 
questioned  its  applicability  to  the  American  continent.  It  was 
accepted  by  our  Government  when  first  promulgated,  and  that 
acceptance  has  never  since  been  repudiated  or  denied  by  any 
British  statesman.  Many  thoughtful  Americans  sincerely  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  flourishing  the  “Big  Stick”  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  on  every  occasion  when  any  question  arises  between  a 
European  Power  and  one  of  the  American  republics. 

Dr.  Hiram  Bingham,  Professor  of  Latin- American  History  in 
the  University  of  Yale,  has  recently  published  an  important  work 
on  this  subject,  under  the  title  of  “The  Monroe  Doctrine  :  An 
Obsolete  Shibboleth,”  in  which  he  says  : — 

“The  American  people  were  only  too  willing  to  believe  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  an  important  section  of  that  mysterious  code  known  as  ‘  Inter¬ 
national  Law  and  far  too  large  a  number  of  us  still  think  so.”  And  he 
adds:  “We  forget  that  the  Doctrine  has  no  standing  as  law,  and  was 
merely  an  exposition  of  our  foreign  policy,  which,  like  any  other  policy, 
could  be  changed  at  our  own  behest  if  we  so  chose.” 

But  whatever  its  rights,  or  justice,  or  authority  in  international 
relations,  there  is  an  almost  universal  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people  to  maintain  the  principle  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

What  constitutes  a  serious  symptom,  in  view  of  this  attitude 
on  the  part  of  a  people  numbering  not  far  from  one  hundred 
millions,  is  the  fact  that  each  succeeding  President  of  the  United 
States  appears  to  have  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  extend  the 
range  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Mr.  Roosevelt  during  his  term  of 
office  added  to  the  body  of  dogma  that  has  grown  up  around  it, 
and  Mr.  Taft,  when  a  member  of  President  Roosevelt’s  Cabinet, 
expressed  the  remarkable  opinion  that  “The  frontiers  of  the 
United  States  virtually  extend  to  Tierra  Del  Fuego.” 
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It  has  remained,  however,  for  President  Wilson  so  to  widen 
the  scope  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  it  includes  not  merely  any 
attempt  to  secure  territory  on  the  part  of  European  Powers,  but 
also  all  direct  financial  and  commercial  expansion  on  the  part  of 
Europeans  on  the  American  continent. 

In  the  speech,  already  referred  to,  delivered  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  made  an  attack  on  what  he  termed 

“the  material  inteiests  that  had  influenced  the  foreign  policy  of  certain 
Governments  in  their  relations  with  the  nations  of  Latin  America,”  and  he 
declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  “  to  assist  the  nations  of 
this  hemisphere  in  their  emancipation  from  the  material  interests  of  other 
nations,  so  that  they  might  enjoy  constitutional  liberty  unrestrained.” 

“You  hear,”  he  said,  “of  concessions  to  foreign  capital  in  Latin  America. 

.  .  .  States  that  are  obliged  to  grant  concessions  are  in  the  position  that 
foreign  interests  are  apt  to  dominate  their  affairs.  Such  a  state  of  things 
is  apt  to  become  intolerable.  It  is  emancipation  from  this  inevitable 
subordination  that  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  assist.” 

Let  U8  examine  this  latest  interpretation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  see  how  it  squares  with  the  attitude  of  the  Latin- 
American  republics  towards  the  United  States,  and  how  far  these 
nations  are  prepared  to  co-operate  with  President  Wilson  in 
excluding  European  capital  and  enterprise  from  the  Western 
hemisphere.  The  theory  advanced  is  not  altogether  new,  though 
it  has  not  hitherto  been  stated  with  the  directness  that  character¬ 
ises  President  Wilson’s  utterance. 

Mr.  Olney,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  in  President  Cleve¬ 
land’s  Cabinet,  declared  that  “The  States  of  America,  south  as 
well  as  north,  by  geographical  proximity,  by  natural  sympathy, 
by  similarity  of  governmental  institutions,  are  the  friends  and 
allies,  commercially  and  politically,  of  the  United  States.” 

No  doubt  Mr.  Olney  was  anxious  that  the  conditions  he 
outlined  should  obtain  in  fact,  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
that  several  of  the  Latin- American  republics,  notably  those  known 
as  the  “A.  B.  C.  Powers”  (Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile),  regard 
the  United  States  as  something  very  different  from  “a  friend 
and  ally.”  Mr.  Olney ’s  statement  that  “The  United  States  is 
practically  sovereign  on  this  continent,  and  its  fiat  is  law  upon 
the  subject  to  which  it  confines  its  interposition,”  was  received 
with  anything  but  cordiality  by  the  Latin- American  States,  and  it 
roused  grave  suspicions  as  to  the  ultimate  designs  of  the  great 
Republic  of  North  America.  Nor  was  their  alarm  lessened  by 
Mr.  Taft’s  later  observation,  already  quoted,  that  “The  frontiers 
of  the  United  States  virtually  extend  to  Tierra  Del  Fuego.” 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  more  turbulent  of  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can  republics  apparently  acted  on  these  declarations  of  policy  and 
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on  Mr.  Eoosevelt’s  statement  that  “the  United  States  could  not 
see  without  grave  concern  ”  the  occupation  of  any  South  American 
port  by  a  European  Power  in  order  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
debt.  According  to  Dr.  Bingham,  several  of  them  “contracted 
loans  in  Europe,  believing  that  the  United  States  would  not  allow 
the  Governments  of  their  European  creditors  forcibly  to  collect 
these  loans.” 

This  is  a  sufficiently  curious  result  of  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  which,  according  to  President  Wilson’s  address  at  Mobile, 
has  for  its  governing  motive  “morality,  not  expediency.”  Where 
are  these  extensions  of  the  IMonroe  Doctrine  to  end?  Mexico,  for 
instance,  has  a  large  foreign  debt,  mostly  owed  to  Europe. 
Internal  conditions  in  that  republic  have  been  growing  steadily 
worse  during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  It  is  possible  that 
Mexico  may  be  reduced  to  a  condition  in  which  she  will  be  unable 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt,  and,  as  Professor  Bingham  asks  : 
“Is  it  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  decide  what  the  foreign 
bondholders  may  or  may  not  do?” 

Some  possibility  of  this  kind  may  have  been  in  President 
Roosevelt’s  mind  in  1904  when  he  said  : — 

“  The  adherence  of  the  United  States  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  may  force 
the  United  States,  however  reluctantly,  in  flagrant  cases  of  wrong-doing 
or  impotence,  to  the  exercise  of  an  international  police  power.  .  .  .  We 
would  interfere  only  in  the  last  resort,  and  then  only  if  it  became  evident 
that  their  inability  or  unwillingness  to  do  justice  at  home  or  abroad  had 
violated  the  rights  of  the  United  States,  or  had  invited  foreign  aggression 
to  the  detriment  of  the  entire  body  of  American  nations.”  And  he  added  : 
“This  country  would  certainly  decline  to  go  to  war  to  prevent  a  foreign 
Government  from  collecting  a  just  debt  .  .  .  although  it  is  very  inadvisable 
to  permit  any  foreign  Government  to  take  possession,  even  temporarily,  of  a 
custom  house  of  an  American  republic  in  order  to  enforce  the  payment 
of  its  obligations.  ...  It  is  far  better  that  this  country  should  put  through 
such  an  arrangement  rather  than  allow  any  foreign  country  to  undertake  it.” 

All  these  declarations  of  the  United  States  policy  of  “morality, 
not  expediency  ”  excite  widespread  distrust  throughout  South 
America.  The  Latin  republics  feel  by  no  means  assured  that  the 
objects  of  the  United  States  are  so  entirely  disinterested  as  they 
profess  to  be.  Looking  northwards,  they  see  the  Republic  in 
possession  of  nearly  a  million  square  miles  that  once  belonged  to 
Mexico ;  they  see  that  she  owns  Porto  Rico,  has  established  a 
close  protectorate  over  Cuba,  holds  a  receivership  in  Santo 
Domingo,  and,  as  Professor  Bingham  does  not  hesitate  to  point 
out,  the  worst  case  of  all  came  in  1909  when  the  United  States 
“assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and 
then  took  control  of  the  Canal  Zone.  In  other  words,  we  went 
through  the  form  of  preventing  a  South  American  republic  from 
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subduing  a  revolution  in  one  of  her  distant  provinces,  and 
eventually  took  a  strip  of  that  province  because  we  believed  we 
ovred  it  to  the  world  to  build  the  Panama  Canal.” 

Professor  Bingham  omits  the  worst  features  of  that  transaction. 
The  United  States,  which  refuses  to  recognise  General  Huerta 
in  Mexico,  because  his  Government  was  set  up  by  revolution  and 
bloodshed,  recognised  the  Eepublic  of  Panama,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  exactly  the  same  methods,  almost  as  soon  as  the  revolt 
broke  out ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  pay  to  the  inchoate  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  revolted  province  the  compensation  which  she  had 
solemnly  undertaken  to  pay  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia  for  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  included  Isthmian  Railway.  Although  they 
do  not,  perhaps,  count  for  much,  the  sentiments  of  Colombia 
towards  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  are  not  exactly 
those  of  a  “friend  and  ally,”  either  commercially  or  politically. 

Politicians  and  writers  in  the  Latin-American  republics  are 
watching  all  these  events  with  grave  apprehension  and  suspicion, 
and  they  resent  very  deeply  the  developments  in  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  that  have  been  made  in  recent  years. 

Professor  Gil,  of  the  University  of  La  Plata,  has  declared 
that  : — 

“It  would  not  be  possible  to  apply  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  any  case 
connected  with  Argentina,  without  committing  an  offence  very  prejudicial 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States.  In  its  essence  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  tutelage.  No  such  policy  of  tutelage  could  be  carried  out  without 
gravely  offending  the  very  strong  national  feeling  of  this  people.” 

The  feelings  of  the  Argentines  in  this  respect  are  fully  shared 
by  Brazil  and  Chile.  A  recent  cartoon  in  a  widely-circulated 
Chilian  newspaper  represents  the  United  States  as  a  fisherman 
with  Porto  Rico  and  Panama  already  in  his  basket.  His  hook 
is  baited  with  “Intervention,”  and  Cuba,  Ecuador,  and  Mexico 
are  shown  swimming  dangerously  near  it  in  the  troubled  waters 
of  “revolution.”  Even  more  mordant  is  an  Argentine  cartoon. 
There  Uncle  Sam  figures  as  a  cook  frying  in  a  pan  a  fat  fowl 
labelled  “Mexico,”  while  he  mutters  to  himself,  “I  think  this 
bird  will  soon  be  done !  ” 

Brazil  criticises  the  United  States  less  bitterly  than  the  other 
two  “A.B.C.”  peoples,  but  even  there,  according  to  Professor 
Bingham,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  regarded  “as  a  pure  eccentricity 
of  a  kind  for  which  America  has  become  the  classic  source.  .  .  . 
‘  What  we  nations  of  South  America  should  do,’  Brazilians 
declare,  ‘  is,  not  to  admit  any  such  doctrine,  and  treat  it,  moreover, 
as  if  it  did  not  exist.’  ” 

Another  Latin-American  writer  goes  much  farther  still : — 

“Away,  then,"  he  cries,  "with  this  benevolent  Monroe  Doctrine!  It 
is  very  far  from  a  doctrine  by  which  all  interests  may  be  protected,  or  may 
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be  held  equally  sacred  in  all  the  countries  it  concerns.  Instead  of  that,  it 
is  a  doctrine  of  absorption,  and  annihilates  the  interests  of  the  parties 
affected.  The  North  American  doctrine  of  hegemony  in  the  Latin  republics 
will  rob  these  peoples  of  their  sovereignty  at  home  and  abroad.  North 
American  Imperialism  will  force  them  to  sacrifice  their  independence  to  the 
expansion  of  the  United  States  over  the  whole  Continent.  The  Doctrine  of 
Monroe  is  the  shield  and  buckler  of  United  States  aggression;  it  is  a  sword 
suspended  by  a  hair  over  the  Latin  continent.” 

This  is  pretty  plain  speaking  for  people  who  are  “the  natural 
allies,  commercially  and  politically,”  of  the  United  States. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  a  “big  stick”  in  the  hands  of 
the  United  States,  but  in  brandishing  it  in  the  face  of  Europe 
some  rather  heavy  blows  have  been  laid  about  the  shoulders  of 
the  “friends  and  allies”  in  Latin  America.  Professor  Bingham 
gives  a  lengthy  list  of  incidents  in  which  the  “Big  Brother”  in 
the  North  has  not  hesitated  to  use  his  stick  pretty  freely.  He 
shows  that  again  and  again  the  United  States  intervened  in  the 
affairs  of  Latin-American  republics,  ignoring  or  contravening  the 
principles  of  International  Law,  and  -making  displays  of  force  in 
order  to  have  her  own  way,  whether  right  or  wrong.  In  Brazil, 
Chile,  Colombia,  and  other  South  American  States  high-handed 
action  was  taken,  and  the  undoubted  sovereign  rights  of  these 
nations  set  at  naught.  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  the  record  at 
length.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Latin-Americans  were  made  to 
understand  clearly  that,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Olney,  “the  United 
States  was  practically  sovereign  on  the  American  continent.” 

But  the  most  serious  of  all  the  developments  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  are  those  for  which  President  Wilson  made  himself 
responsible,  when  he  declared  his  intention  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  granting  of  concessions  in  Latin-American  States  to  foreign 
capitalists.  One  cannot  help  wondering  if  President  Wilson 
would  have  been  equally  severe  in  his  condemnation  of  the  perni¬ 
cious  influence  of  foreign  capital  in  South  and  Central  America 
had  recent  United  States  concession  hunters  in  Mexico,  Colombia, 
and  Ecuador  and  other  Central  American  republics  been 
successful  in  their  competition  with  European  capitalists. 
American  concessionnaires  are  reputed  to  have  the  habit,  attributed 
to  the  Dutch,  “of  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much.”  It  is 
common  knowledge  to  every  financier  that  the  Latin-American 
republics  can  obtain  loans  on  much  more  favourable  terms  in 
Europe  than  they  can  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  not  much  sentiment  in  finance.  It  is  apt  to  demand 
its  pound  of  flesh,  but  the  borrower  will  not  give  a  drop  of  blood 
if  he  can  help  it.  It  is  hardly  likely,  therefore,  that  Latin- 
Americans  will  consent  to  pay  the  capitalists  of  the  United  States 
a  higher  rate  of  interest  on  their  loans  than  that  for  wffiich  they 
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can  procure  them  in  Europe,  merely  for  the  sake  of  enabling 
President  Wilson  to  extend  the  sphere  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  exclude  Europeans  from  commercial  and  financial  enterprises 
as  well  as  from  territory  on  the  American  continent. 

It  is  nearly  always  desirable  that  every  nation  should,  in  the 
words  of  President  Wilson,  be  able  to  “enjoy  constitutional 
liberty  unrestrained,”  though  occasionally  exceptions  might  be 
made.  There  are  several  Central  American  republics  which,  even 
under  the  restraints  imposed  by  concessions  to  foreign  capitalists, 
enjoy  remarkable  freedom  without  the  emancipation  that  the 
President  has  promised  them.  The  capitalists  could  tell  Mr. 
Wilson  that  instead  of  some  of  his  rather  unwilling  Latin- 
American  proteges  requiring  relief  from  their  subordination  to 
foreign  financiers,  the  interests  of  the  capitalists  themselves  are 
very  much  subordinated  to  the  “unrestrained  constitutional 
liberty  ”  of  these  same  States,  some  of  which  have  not  paid  a 
penny  of  interest  on  their  foreign  loans  for  forty  years.  If  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  will  emancipate  these  defaulting  republics  by  getting 
the  United  States  Government  to  assume  responsibility  for  their 
external  loans,  no  set  of  men  will  rejoice  more  than  the  foreign 
capitalists. 

The  large  republics  of  South  America  are  in  a  different  position, 
and  have,  on  the  whole,  paid  scrupulous  regard  to  their  external 
obligations.  Will  President  Wilson,  for  instance,  require  Argen¬ 
tina  to  repudiate  the  concessions  on  which  were  expended  the 
millions  of  English  money  that  have  enabled  the  republic  to 
develop  her  rich  territories  and  attain  enormous  wealth  within  a 
generation.  Is  Chile  to  confiscate  the  investments  of  English 
capitalists  in  her  nitrate  fields  and  harbours?  Or  is  Brazil  to 
decline  to  recognise  the  validity  of  similar  guarantees  under  which 
her  natural  riches  are  being  developed? 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  know  what  are  the  feelings  with  which 
President  Wilson’s  reading  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been, 
or  will  be,  received  in  Latin  America.  But  it  is  fairly  safe  to 
predict  that  the  South  American  republics  will  not  consent  to 
be  bound,  without  a  protest,  commercially  and  financially,  as  well 
as  politically,  to  the  car  of  the  United  States.  Europe  buys  prac¬ 
tically  everything  that  South  America  has  to  sell ;  the  European 
capitalists  furnished  the  money  on  which  the  wealth  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  these  nations  have  been  reared,  and  gave  it,  too,  at  a 
time  when  the  United  States  w’as  herself  a  borrow’er,  and  could 
not  spare  a  single  dollar.  Even  the  States  nearest  the  reach  of  the 
“  Big  Stick  ”  will  hesitate  before  they  abandon ,  at  the  bidding  of 
the  United  States,  the  customers  and  capitalists  who  have 
enabled  them  to  reach  their  present  remarkable  prosperity. 
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American  statesmen  do  not  appear  to  realise  the  danger  of  their 
continuous  active  and  direct  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Latin- American  republics.  Already  the  most  powerful  and 
important  among  them,  the  “A.B.C.”  Powers,  show  indications 
of  growing  restiveness  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  If  President 
Wilson  extends  the  provisions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  limit  the 
other  republics  on  the  American  continent  in  their  communica¬ 
tions  with  the  commercial  and  financial  markets  of  the  world,  he 
will  find  that  he  has  entered  on  a  perilous  undertaking  which 
free  and  independent  nations  will  not  brook  without  a  struggle. 
The  “Dollar  Policy,”  as  the  new  interpretation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  termed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  every¬ 
where  in  Latin  America  awakened  feelings  of  suspicion  and  dis¬ 
trust.  In  Argentina  and  Chile  especially,  it  is  spoken  of  with 
open  resentment.  England,  as  yet,  appears  scarcely  to  have 
realised  its  full  meaning.  Its  deliberate  aim  and  object  is  to 
secure  the  South  American  continent  as  a  field  for  exploitation 
solely  by  the  United  States,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  European 
nations,  who  have  hitherto  furnished  capital  and  energy  for 
the  development  of  its  almost  illimitable  natural  wealth.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Bryan,  President  Wilson’s  Secretary  of  State,  is  said  to 
have  written  across  a  map  of  South  America  ;  “Here  is  to  Latin 
America !  God  made  us  neighbours ;  circumstances  must  make 
us  friends  !  ”  Neither  the  Latin- American  republics  nor  European 
nations  can  view  the  “circumstances,”  as  defined  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
with  equanimity. 


R.  J.  MacHugh. 
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Humaneness  to  animals  as  advocated,  practised,  and  enforced  at 
the  present  day  is  a  comparatively  modern  social  manifestation. 
It  is,  as  we  know  it,  the  growth  of  the  last  century  only.  It 
has  permeated  the  English  character,  and  has  emerged  upon  the 
English  Statute  Book  as  a  sequel  and  corollary  of  the  rise  of 
mercy  to  man. 

When  my  grandfather  was  called  to  the  Bar,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  men  were  hanged  for  offences  which  now  entail  no  more 
than  three  or  four  months’  imprisonment,  and  the  slave-trade 
was  a  reputable  avenue  of  commerce.  When  men  exhibited  the 
most  atrocious  barbarity  to  each  other  they  were  not  likely 
to  trouble  themselves  much  about  cruelty  to  animals.  But  with 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  swift  amelioration  of  the  criminal 
law,  and  the  growth  of  sympathy  for  all  human  suffering,  there 
inevitably  arose  a  quickened  apprehension  of  the  woes  of  animals 
and  of  our  obligations  towards  them,  and  this  movement  of 
charity  towards  our  dumb  fellow-creatures  has  been  gaining  a 
deeper  hold  upon  the  human  heart  with  each  succeeding  genera¬ 
tion  for  the  last  seventy  years. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  foretell  what  our  children’s 
children  will  think  and  do  in  these  matters ;  it  may  possibly 
happen  that  they  will  return  to  the  slave-trade  for  their  profit, 
and  to  bear-baiting  for  their  pastime ;  but  let  us  hope  and  trust 
rather  that  they  will  prevent  men  exterminating  albatrosses  and 
birds  of  paradise  as  a  profession,  and  worrying  otters  to  death  as 
an  amusement.  It  may  be  maintained  with  veracity  that  if 
there  be  moral  iniquity  in  bear-baiting,  there  is  a  like  turpitude 
in  otter- worrying.  But  in  the  days  when  bears  were  baited  for 
entertainment,  no  one  condemned  the  practice ;  whereas  at  the 
present  time  those  who  protest  against  otter-worrying  are  to 
be  found  in  every  corner  of  England,  and  they  are  daily  more 
clamant. 

Now  and  then  the  brutalitarians  of  the  country  make  a  boisterous 
effort  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  humaneness,  and  to  foster  a 
reaction  by  jeers  and  flouts  at  the  merciful.  They  endeavour  to 
associate  cruelty  wdth  manliness  and  courage,  and  hope  to  damn 
humaneness  by  calling  it  mawkish  sentimentality  and  weak 
effeminacy.  Of  course,  it  is  the  brave  who  are  always  merciful, 
and  it  is  sentiment  which  ultimately  governs  the  wwld.  But, 
anyway,  to  associate  a  particular  human  quality  with  courage  is 
no  particular  recommendation  even  if  the  association  be  just. 
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for  the  possession  of  courage  is  less  a  credit  to  a  man  than  its 
absence  is  a  disgrace.  Courage  we  share  with  hyaenas  and 
reptiles,  and  with  the  beetle  that  will  fight  a  man’s  boot  on  the 
road.  It  is  infamous  to  be  a  coward ;  it  is  no  particular  merit 
to  have  courage  which  is  shared  with  crocodiles  and  burglars,  as 
also  with  lions  and  policemen. 

But  those  who  think  and  weigh  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  cruel  practices  still  pursued  in  this  country  are  not  won  over 
by  expletives,  and  calling  people  names  never  yet  stopped  a  great 
movement ;  so  it  happens  that  when  the  noise  and  abuse  ceases 
for  a  moment,  it  is  observed  that  the  whole  population  has  never¬ 
theless  advanced  irresistibly  one  step  further  towards  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  some  fashionable  cruelty. 

This  general  advance  therefore  seeming  to  be  inevitable  and 
invincible  when  a  survey  be  taken  of  the  past  two  or  three 
generations,  and  the  humane  of  the  country  having  many  years 
ago  associated  themselves  together  in  a  great  and  powerful  society 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  principles,  it  seems  strange  that  one 
of  the  chief  functions  fulfilled  by  that  Society  under  its  present 
Council  is  the  settled  discouragement  of  all  advance  along  the 
road  to  traverse  which  it  was  formed. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  does  not  lead  public  opinion ;  with  hesitating  and 
unwilling  steps  it  follows  with  deprecation  the  march  of  the 
humane  world.  Under  statutes  now  ancient  ^  it  ventures  to  pro¬ 
secute  the  common  cruelties  of  the  streets  and  countryside,  and 
on  rare  occasions,  when  others  have  so  paved  the  way  towards 
some  new  measure  of  mercy  as  to  make  the  Council’s  non¬ 
participation  a  public  scandal,  it  steps  in  at  the  last  moment 
lest  the  triumph  should  be  achieved  without  it  and  the  credit 
belong  entirely  to  others.  In  the  pursuit  of  its  somnolent  and 
retrogressive  policy,  the  Council  does  not  represent  the  members. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  the  members  assembled  at  their 
annual  meeting  have  passed  courageous  resolutions  which  the 
Council  subsequently  either  disobeved  or  ignored.  Unfortunately 
there  are  no  statutes  by  which  members  of  a  charitable  society 
can  force  upon  the  council  or  governing  body  which  is  supposed 
to  serve  them  an  obedience  to  their  resolutions  passed  at  general 
or  other  meetings.  Their  only  remedy  with  a  contumelious 
council  is  to  turn  it  out  and  elect  a  fresh  one. 

There  are  forty  members  of  this  Council ,  and  to  turn  some  thirty- 
five  of  them  out  and  find  thirty-five  others  would  be  an  upheaval 
such  as  might  inflict  more  injury  to  the  Society  than  a  continued 
sufferance  of  the  existing  invertebrate  Councillors,  and  not  the  most 


(1)  Recently  collected  into  one  Act. 
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advanced  protagonist  in  the  humane  world  has  any  desire  to 
injure  the  K.S.P.C.A. 

The  excuse  commonly  proffered  by  the  Council,  and  on  its 
behalf,  for  its  supine  neglect  of  all  support  or  initiative  of  fresh 
efforts  to  prevent  the  cruelties  perpetrated  on  all  sides  of  us  is 
that  it  would  lose  the  support  and  subscriptions  and  bequests  of 
its  more  conservative  members,  among  whom  it  reckons  the 
mighty  hunters  of  stags,  foxes,  hares,  and  otters.  This  is  an 
excuse  the  weight  of  which  it  is  practically  impossible  to  estimate. 
It  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  most  industrious  to  identify  the 
hunting  members  of  the  Society,  and  extract  from  the  accounts 
the  amounts  they  subscribe  and  bequeath.  Some  loss  of  money 
no  doubt  might  be  the  result  of  a  bold  advance  against  the 
cruelties  of  the  chase.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  vast  accre¬ 
tions  of  wealth  and  }X)wer  have  been  alienated,  and  are  still 
being  alienated  every  year,  by  the  pusillanimous  policy  that  has 
long  been  the  confirmed  habit  of  the  Council. 

At  least  twelve  thousand  a  year  that  now  goes  to  anti-vivisection 
societies  would  all  be  pouring  into  the  coffers  of  the  R.S.P.C.A. 
if  the  Society  in  1876  had  with  Lord  Shaftesbury  led  England 
in  that  fight  instead  of  hesitating,  and  doubting,  and  eventually 
halting  along  in  the  rear.  They  have  lost  this  twelve  thousand 
a  year  for  a  few  trumpery  subscriptions  from  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  Masters  of  Foxhounds ;  and  they  have  lost  what  is 
of  even  more  value  :  they  have  lost  the  sanguine  spirit  of  those 
who  founded  the  Society  far  away  back  in  the  last  century ; 
they  have  lost  the  prestige  of  leading  the  whole  humane  move¬ 
ment  ;  they  have  lost  the  glory  of  inscribing  noble  humane 
statutes  upon  the  tables  of  the  law. 

If  they  had  displayed  a  fine  disregard  of  consequences  and  had 
fulfilled  this  their  proper  destiny,  there  would  now  be  no  place 
for  the  Dumb  Friends’  League,  or  the  Canine  Defence  League, 
or  the  Equine  Defence  League,  or  the  Council  of  Justice  for 
Animals,  or  I  know  not  how  many  more  societies  founded  and 
supported  by  ardent  souls  who  could  wait  no  more  for  the  Council 
of  the  R.S.P.C.A.,  while  they  sat  round  like  some  ancient  circle 
of  stone  images,  deaf,  immobile,  inanimate,  dumb.  So  mon¬ 
strously  inadequate  is  the  retention  of  these  few  guineas  from  the 
physiologists  and  foxhunters  as  an  excuse  for  the  loss  of  all  this 
wealth  and  power,  that  few’  can  fail  to  harbour  the  suspicion 
that  the  real  cause  for  such  a  sacrifice  must  be  found  in  the 
personal  adhesion  of  the  members  of  the  Council  to  the  support 
of  the  very  practices  that  the  Society  they  serve  was  founded 
to  condemn  and  to  prevent.  If  this  be  so,  their  palaeolithic  con¬ 
dition  needs  no  further  explanation . 
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Meanwhile  the  world  moves  on.  The  law  at  present  punishes 
a  boy  who  tortures  a  cat,  and  has  nothing  to  say  against  men 
and  women  who  torture  an  otter.  The  law  sends  a  carter  to 
prison  who,  for  his  living,  drives  a  horse  with  a  sore  neck  to 
market,  but  has  nothing  to  say  against  clergymen  and  others  who, 
for  their  amusement,  hunt  a  stag  for  seven  hours  and  more, 
intiicting  unspeakable  anguish  upon  it,  ending  in  an  awful  death. 
The  law  directs  the  police  to  prosecute  a  layman  for  causing 
precisely  the  same  sutlering  to  an  animal  as  it  permits  and 
encourages  a  man  of  science  to  inflict  upon  it.  All  these  things 
those  dumb  images  that  sit  round  the  table  in  Jermyn  Street 
have  done  nothing,  and  will  do  nothing,  to  amend.  They  will 
continue  to  look  at  each  other  in  silence  until  others  have  awakened 
the  conscience  of  mankind  to  the  iniquity  of  torturing  animals  for 
pastime,  and  when  all  is  over  but  the  final  and  glorious  struggle, 
they  will  be  heard  at  last  mumbling  a  claim  for  the  credit  of 
the  long  combat. 

The  day  is  long  past  for  the  threadbare  defences  of  these  shock¬ 
ing  pleasures  which  men  and  women  derive  from  animal  suffering. 
Ileasonable  persons  will  not  endure  with  patience  to  be  told  that 
the  stag  delights  in  being  hunted  for  hours,  and  that  the  fox  enjoys 
being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  hounds.  I  have  myself  been  the 
unwilling  witness  of  an  otter  hunt,  and  a  more  sickening  spectacle 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  That  any  man  or  woman,  much  less 
that  any  Christian,  could  be  possessed  with  so  much  cruelty  and 
cowardice,  and  could  derive  pleasure  from  such  a  pitiful  scene 
of  hopeless  suffering,  filled  me  with  unutterable  disgust. 

A  great  writer  has  well  said  that  “all  the  holy  and  humble  men 
of  heart  and  the  truly  brave,  and  those  that  love  God  and  their 
brother  man,  of  necessity  are  merciful  to  animals.”  So  that  when 
men  in  the  pursuit  of  what  they  call  sport,  “gather,”  in  the  w'ords 
of  Buskin,  “  into  one  continuance  of  cruelty  for  their  amusement,  all 
the  devices  that  brutes  sparingly  and  at  intervals  use  against  each 
other  for  their  necessities,”  they  are  practising  wdiat  the  greatest 
and  best  intellects  of  the  world  have  condemned. 

Buskin  once  thus  criticised  with  just  wrath  a  picture  by 
Tjandseerof  an  otter  hunt  : — “T  w^ould  have  Mr.  Landseer,  before 
he  gives  us  any  more  writhing  otters  or  yelping  packs,  reflect 
whether  that  which  is  most  w’orthy  of  contemplation  in  a  hound 
be  its  ferocity,  or  in  an  otter  its  agony,  or  in  a  human  being  its 
victory  over  a  poor  little  fish-catching  creature  a  foot  long.”  There 
is  nothing  manly  in  these  horrid  practices,  and  there  cannot 
possibly  be  anything  I’eputable,  or  even  decent,  in  taking  pleasure 
in  the  needless  anguish  of  an  animal. 

Stephen  Colertdoe. 

VOL.  xcv.  N.S.  3  A 
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Armed  intervention  in  Mexico  by  the  United  States  means  war. 
Not  war  upon  Huerta,  Carranza,  Villa,  or  any  other  or  all  of  the 
present  leaders  of  political  factions  or  armed  forces,  but  upon  the 
Mexican  people,  with  whom  there  is  no  quarrel.  At  the  present 
moment  national  sentiment  is  apparently  dormant  among  these 
people.  The  one  thing  which  w'ould  bring  out  this  sentiment, 
expand  and  crystallise  it,  and  make  it  eifective  in  uniting  all 
Mexicans  in  a  common  cause,  would  be  the  appearance  of  an  armed 
invader.  No  written  declaration  or  power  of  tongue  would  con¬ 
vince  them  that  their  country  was  not  in  danger  of  capture  by 
foreigners,  and  for  the  purpose  of  alien  aggrandisement  rather  than 
for  pacification  and  ultimate  return  of  the  government  into  their 
own  hands. 

Military  experts  have  estimated  it  would  take  between  250,000 
and  500,000  soldiers  to  occupy  effectively  the  country  to  the  end 
that  life  and  property  would  be  safe  every w^here,  and  that  this 
occupation  could  not  be  accomplished  under  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  during  w’hich  many  severe  battles  w’ould  be  fought,  to 
be  follow'ed  by  almost  interminable  guerrilla  w^arfare.  In  the 
meantime  the  life  of  no  foreigner  w'ould  be  safe,  and  the  destruction 
of  native  as  well  as  foreign-owned  property  would  be  complete. 

The  material  damage  to  the  United  States  resulting  from  the 
conduct  of  such  an  invasion~would  be  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
lives,  and  the  enormous  cost  of  the  military  operations.  The 
material  damage  to  Mexico  would  be  greater  by  a  thousandfold, 
and  the  development  w^ork  of  the  last  fifty  years  would  be  prac¬ 
tically  destroyed,  or  so  crippled  that  it  w^ould  be  many  years 
before  Mexico  again  reached  her  present  point  of  advance.  A 
naval  blockade  of  the  Mexican  ports  would  be  a  farce.  A  dozen 
war  vessels  could  accomplish  the  task  without  difficulty,  and  the 
blockade  could  be  maintained  until  the  ships  engaged  became 
obsolete,  and  still  it  would  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  the 
interior  so  far  as  bringing  peace  and  safety  to  the  people  was 
concerned ;  in  fact,  it  would  probably  bring  even  greater  disorder 
and  lawlessness  than  now  exists.  Political  damage  resulting  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Latin-American  countries  from 
armed  intervention  would  be  serious.  Pan- Americanism  would 
be  shaken  to  its  foundations.  The  United  States  is  still  under 
suspicion  as  to  motives  for  the  interest  taken  in  Central  and 
South  American  affairs,  and  it  is  only  after  many  years  of  arduous 
work  the  Latin-American  peoples  are  beginning  to  believe  the 
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truth,  that  the  United  States  has  no  designs  upon  their  territory 
or  their  freedom. 

The  American  nation  has  no  just  cause  for  war  upon  the 
Mexican  people,  and  that  is  what  armed  intervention  means,  and 
no  matter  how  beneficent  its  purpose,  what  it  would  lead  to  in 
the  end.  To  undertake  the  pacification  of  Mexico  by  force  also 
implies  an  expansion  and  elaboration  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
to  a  point  where  the  American  nation  would  assume  the  inter¬ 
national  responsibility  of  maintaining  a  police  force  large  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  take  possession  of  any  disturbed  Central 
or  South  American  country  on  short  notice,  and  remain  until 
the  people  of  that  country  were  capable  of  intelligent  and  peaceful 
self-government. 

It  is  this  larger  view  of  the  possible  effects  of  armed  intervention 
in  Mexico  which  is  within  the  vision  of  President  Wilson,  and 
which  enables  him  to  resist  public  clamour  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  should  immediately  undertake 
the  armed  subjection  of  its  neighbour,  a  free  and  independent 
nation,  with  an  area  larger  than  that  of  France  and  Germany 
combined,  and  a  population  of  14,000,000,  whose  foreign  trade 
alone  reaches  an  annual  total  of  T50,000,000  sterling.  As  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  recently  said,  a  country  of  the  size  and  pow’er  of  the 
United  States  can  afford  to  wait  as  long  as  it  pleases  for  events 
to  adjust  themselves ;  that  no  one  doubted  the  power,  if  it  was 
decided  to  use  it ;  but  that  in  the  end  a  settlement  would  come  from 
within  rather  than  without,  one  which  would  be  more  permanent 
and  much  better  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Mexican 
people  than  one  brought  about  by  alien  force.  He  also  suggested 
that  Americans  who  were  clamouring  for  action  w'ere  forgetting 
they  would  have  to  do  this  thing  themselves,  if  it  was  done,  and 
that  they  w’ould  have  to  contribute  the  lives  of  their  fathers, 
husbands,  and  brothers  to  a  cause  which  was  not  one  of  defence 
of  their  own,  but  an  interference  in  the  quarrels  of  others. 

European  lives  and  property  have  been  sacrificed  to  Mexican 
disorder,  but  w’here  one  European  has  been  killed  a  score  of 
American  citizens  have  met  like  fate,  and  the  vast  bulk  of  foreign 
investment  in  Mexico  is  now  American-owned.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  foreign  trade  of  Mexico  is  largely  with  the  United  States, 
and  this  has,  of  course,  declined  to  the  minimum  in  the  conditions 
as  they  are.  No  European  nation  has  an  interest  in  Mexico 
approaching  in  size  or  importance  the  interest  of  the  American 
people,  and  if  the  latter  deem  it  best  to  wait  upon  events  not¬ 
withstanding  the  daily  toll  taken  of  American  lives  and  property, 
there  are  good  reasons  for  this  waiting,  and  Europe  may  fain 
be  content. 
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This  does  not  mean  that  the  American  people  are  complacently 
awaiting  successful  issue  of  the  present  policy  of  the  American 
Government.  There  is  a  large  faction  of  impatient  spirits  who 
would  plunge  their  country  into  all  the  consequences  of  interven¬ 
tion  without  a  moment’s  hesitation.  The  Governor  of  Texas,  with 
his  cowboy  rangers,  sees  no  difficulties  in  the  way,  because  he 
can  engineer  a  successful  raid  across  the  border,  and  with  a  handful 
of  men  recover  the  body  of  a  murdered  American.  '  Irresponsible 
newspapers  are  lashing  the  Administration  at  Washington,  but 
no  one  has  ever  accused  their  owners  of  being  statesmen  or 
patriots.  The  sturdy  Westerners,  accustomed  as  they  are  to 
dealing  with  the  emergencies  of  life  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  do  not  look  beyond  things  as  they  are  there,  and  along 
that  border  strip  of  country  there  is  a  life  into  which  no  questions 
of  high  policy  enter. 

It  has  always  been  a  problem  for  the  Government  at  the  City 
of  Mexico  to  handle  the  border  States,  ancj  the  aid  of  Americans 
to  the  north  in  supi^ressing  disorder  and  crime  has  always  been 
welcome.  The  extradition  law  is  rarely  evoked  in  that 
section,  for  a  quick  run  across  the  line  is  far  more  effective,  and 
saves  a  lot  of  expense  and  red  tape.  In  Tamaulipas,  the  north¬ 
eastern  State  of  Mexico,  has  been  born  nearly  every  revolution 
which  has  harried  the  nation  in  the  past,  but  these  northern  bandits 
have  seldom  ridden  far  from  home.  Nature  has  placed  a  great 
barrier  of  arid  plains,  and  beyond  them  are  mountain  ranges  piled 
one  upon  the  other,  across  the  path  to  the  south.  Northern 
Mexico  could  be  captured,  and  still  the  life  of  a  larger  part  of 
the  nation  go  on  undisturbed  in  Central  and  Southern  Mexico. 
The  real  Mexico  lies  there,  and  it  is  there  that  President  Huerta 
is  intrenched  with  the  nearest  thing  to  an  organised  government 
which  now  exists  in  the  country. 

There  are  many  people  who  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  have  recognised  Huerta,  and  that  if  this  had  been  done 
some  time  ago,  all  trouble  would  now  be  at  an  end.  The  British 
Government  has  been  credited  with  this  belief,  but  whether  the 
Foreign  Office  thought  that  way  at  one  time  or  not,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  President  Wilson  now  has  the  support  of  the  British 
Government  in  the  position  he  has  taken.  The  day  after  he  saw 
the  President  in  Washington,  and  on  the  day  he  left  New  York 
for  England,  Sir  Lionel  Carden,  British  Minister  to  Mexico,  stated 
most  emphatically  that  he  now  approved  of  the  American  policy 
of  non-intervention.  “Conditions  in  Mexico,”  he  said,  “are  in  a 
confused  state.  The  real  cause  of  all  the  trouble  is  due  to  the 
easy  manner  in  which  hands  of  brigands  are  organised,  and  the 
facility  with  which  they  are  able  to  hide  themselves  in  mountain 
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fastnesses.  "  These  brigands  are  able  to  murder  and  plunder, 
because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pursue  and  capture  them. 
Brigandage  has  become  an  occupation  with  many  of  the  country¬ 
men  in  all  the  more  scarcely  settled  districts  of  Mexico.  Murders 
are  so  common  now  that  the  Mexican  newspapers  scarcely  give 
them  any  space.”  From  further  remarks  made  by  this  British 
representative,  it  may  be  gathered  more  or  less  definitely  what 
President  Wilson  is  at  least  hoping  for  as  an  outcome  of  his 
restraint  in  the  handling  of  Mexican  affairs,  for  Sir  Lionel  added 
that  he  sincerely  believed  Huerta  would  vacate  his  office  so  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  restore  the  country  to  some  semblance  of  order. 
He  also  confirmed  the  belief  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  con¬ 
ditions  in  Mexico,  and  who  know  the  Mexican  people,  when  he 
ventured  the  prophecy  that  armed  intervention  would  probably 
unite  all  warring  factions  against  what  the  Mexican  people  would 
look  upon  as  a  common  enemy. 

Armed  intervention  by  a  single  nation  means  war,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  order  can  be  restored  by  the  peaceful  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  single  nation.  Armed  intervention  by  a  force  of  allies 
presents  certain  difficulties,  to  be  followed  possibly  by  serious 
complications.  Political  intervention  by  an  allied  diplomatic  corps 
under  the  leadership  of  the  United  States  may  be  the  w'ay  in 
which  the  problem  is  solved  in  the  end.  If  the  United  States, 
when  the  right  moment  arrives,  should  present  an  ultimatum  to 
the  factional  leaders  of  Mexico’s  armed  and  political  forces,  and 
the  representatives  of  all  other  Powers  interested  signified  their 
approval  of,  and  their  intention  to  support,  the  position  of  the 
United  States,  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  outcome 
might  be  successful.  This  w’ould  rest  largely  with  England,  for 
Germany  has  from  the  beginning  expressed  and  shown  her  willing¬ 
ness  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
Government.  Whatever  mischief  may  have  been  caused  at  the 
beginning  by  the  doubt  wdiich  existed  as  to  England’s  position 

I  would  probably  be  neutralised  by  the  unqualified  support  the 

j  English  Government  now  seems  willing  to  give  the  American 

Government  in  its  efforts  to  bring  about  an  effective  settlement 
of  Mexican  troubles. 

It  must  ahvays  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  troubles 
in  Mexico  are  inherent,  and  diplomacy  may  be  ever  so  willing 
and  so  powerful ,  and  yet  fail  to  bring  complete  relief  to  a  country 
large  areas  of  which  are  given  over  to  native  rule  or  brigandage, 
and  with  a  population  hardly  open  to  the  reasoning  processes 
which  control  more  civilised  communities.  Of  the  fourteen 
million  people  in  Mexico,  at  least  twelve  millions  are  Indians 
of  the  Aztec  type.  Even  in  the  time  of  President  Diaz  a  large 
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section  of  the  population  in  the  south  believed  itself  subject  to 
the  rule  of  a  native  “King,”  and  knew  nothing  of  the  national 
government  so  long  established  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  When 
land  surveyors  were  sent  into  this  section  of  the  country,  they 
were  promptly  murdered.  Troops  were  sent  to  avenge  their  death, 
and  discovered  this  “kingdom,”  where  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  unknown.  The  result  was  that  while  relations 
were  established  with  this  heretofore  unknown  territory,  matters 
were  left  practically  as  they  were,  to  avoid  serious  native  uprisings 
and  warfare.  The  “King”  came  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
returned  to  his  people  well  content  that  he  was  to  be  left  even 
in  nominal  authority. 

In  north-western  Mexico  there  is  one  section  of  the  country 
from  which  few  white  explorers  have  ever  returned.  The  people 
settled  there  are  cannibals.  Near  by  to  this  section  are  the  Yaqui 
Indians,  who  have  been  so  maltreated  by  local  Mexican  officials 
and  soldiers  that  there  is  deadly  enmity  between  them.  They 
are  a  fine  race  of  workers  and  fighters,  now  threatened  with 
annihilation  through  the  very  energy  they  have  shown  in  defend¬ 
ing  what  they  believe  to  be  their  rights.  Throughout  the  great 
area  of  the  country  through  which  the  sixteen  thousand  miles 
of  railroads  are  now  built,  and  where  industrial  and  agricultural 
development  is  at  its  best,  there  are  vast  numbers  of  ignorant 
labourers  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  practically  slaves  to 
their  employers  through  a  system  of  peonage.  When  the  farce 
of  a  general  election  is  played,  the  owners  of  big  ranches,  where 
hundreds  of  men  are  employed,  notify  this  or  that  favourite  candi¬ 
date  that  these  men  have  voted  for  him,  and  the  vote  is  counted, 
although  the  “voters”  may  never  have  known  that  an  election 
had  come  and  gone.  The  writer  once  suggested  to  General 
Porfirio  Diaz,  then  President,  that  the  Constitution  of  Mexico 
was  modelled  after  that  of  the  United  States.  The  President 
smiled  and  said,  “Yes,  but  it  is  more  ornamental  than  useful.” 
Then  his  face  grew  grave,  and  he  said  most  earnestly,  “What 
my  people  want  is  a  strong  personal  government,  and  that  is 
what  I  am  giving  them.” 

Mexico  never  has  been  a  republic  except  in  name.  The  rule 
of  Diaz  was  that  of  a  dictator.  The  only  other  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  possible  for  the  country  is  that  of  an  autocracy ;  a  group 
of  men  either  dominated  by  one  strong  mind  and  will,  or  a 
partnership  of  several  men  of  such  character.  The  ruler  or  the 
rulers  of  Mexico  have  held  their  power  through  control  of  an 
army  in  which  are  regiments  of  convicts,  men  sentenced  to  so 
many  years  of  army  service  in  lieu  of  going  to  prison  for  crimes 
committed,  and  a  highly  efficient  and  unscrupulous  secret  police 
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and  this  will  be  the  only  practical  and  successful  method  for 
many  years  yet  to  come.  The  hope  of  bringing  about  a  fair 
and  representative  general  election  in  Mexico  is  an  iridescent 
dream.  The  only  possible  way  in  which  to  maintain  the  fiction 
of  a  republican  form  of  government  is  to  bring  about  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  groups  of  strong  men  in  each  province,  who  will  work 
to  the  end  of  a  successful  Federal  organisation.  This  was  done 
by  Porfirio  Diaz,  and  it  can  be  done  again. 

There  is  little  real  patriotism  among  the  Mexican  leaders.  They 
are  generally  soldiers  of  fortune,  seeking  material  gain  or  power. 
To  succeed  in  their  ambitions  they  hesitate  at  no  crime,  and  to 
retain  it,  once  acquired,  they  will  sacrifice  anything  or  anybody. 
Murder,  either  official  or  “accidental,”  is  an  ordinary  and  usual 
path  to  political  preference  or  retention  of  office.  Porfirio  Diaz 
started  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency  as  a  minor  revolutionist 
with  a  handful  of  followers.  There  is  nothing  in  his  history  at 
that  time  to  single  him  out  as  having  been  different  from  any 
of  the  men  now  striving  for  control.  His  was  a  case  of  successful 
brigandage.  There  are  two  oil  portraits  of  this  man  in  the  city 
of  Mexico,  and  to  see  them  side  by  side  is  a  study  in  evolution. 
The  one  a  young,  swaggering  soldier,  no  different  in  appearance 
from  hundreds  of  Mexican  army  officers  of  to-day.  The  other 
a  dignified  and  matured  statesman  as  well  as  soldier  of  the  kind 
who  can  dispense  “a  strong  personal  government.”  The  history 
of  modern  Mexico  from  the  building  of  the  first  railroad  to  the 
time  when  the  figures  of  foreign  investment  reach  into  many 
millions  is  written  between  these  two  portraits. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  Mexico,  even  in  recent  years, 
wdiich  would  warrant  any  change  in  the  actual  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  if  it  is  to  be  successful.  In  other  w’ords,  another  Diaz 
must  come  forw^ard  from  among  the  host  of  Federals  or  Consti¬ 
tutionalists  and  prove  his  right  to  the  title.  If  such  a  man 
appears,  it  will  be  profitless  to  scan  his  past  history  for  evidence 
as  to  his  moral  character  or  the  means  by  which  he  climbed  the 
ladder.  The  fact  that  he  is  the  born  leader  who  can  bring  peace 
to  a  distressed  people  in  a  ravaged  country  will  be  all  the  creden¬ 
tials  he  needs.  Continued  peace  is  what  Mexico  must  have  for 
her  people  ever  to  achieve  the  ideals  set  forth  in  her  constitu¬ 
tional  law.  Progress  has  been  made,  but  the  road  is  yet  long. 
A  ruler  or  set  of  rulers  who  were  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
governed  that  there  was  no  understanding  or  sympathy  between 
them  would  not  long  prevail.  A  successful  ruler  of  Mexico  needs 
not  only  to  be  a  Mexican,  but  to  share  in  a  large  measure  in  the 
characteristics  of  his  own  people.  It  has  been  said  that  a  nation 
gets  the  kind  of  government  it  deserves,  and  if  this  be  true. 
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Mexico  will  not  achieve  a  government  such  as  an  Anglo-Saxon 
community  might  find  ideal,  but  it  can  get  one  which  is  eft'ective. 

With  every  passing  generation  the  Mexican  people  are  progress¬ 
ing  toward  possible  intelligent  self-government.  Progress  in  this 
direction  has  had  many  setbacks,  but  at  no  time  has  the  slip 
entailed  complete  loss  of  all  that  had  been  gained.  The  present 
situation  is  deplorable,  but  the  power  of  recuperation  is  amazing. 
Scatter  the  bands  of  alleged  soldiers  now  in  possession  of  impor¬ 
tant  areas,  and  put  the  fear  of  authority  into  the  hearts  of  a 
lawless  element,  and  it  would  be  but  a  few  months  before  all 
the  signs  of  the  present  trouble  would  have  disappeared,  and  the 
vender  of  concessions  and  “  old  Aztec  mines  ”  would  return  in  the 
usual  numbers  to  the  haunts  of  the  tourist,  in  search  of  gullible 
American  or  English  visitors.  The  arts  of  peace  in  Mexico 
have  ofttimes  proved  more  disastrous  than  the  arts  of  war,  but 
out  of  it  all  has  come  great  and  genuine  gain  for  foreign  capital 
as  well  as  for  the  native. 

Any  consideration  of  the  Mexican  situation  and  the  relations 
of  foreign  Governments  thereto,  including  that  of  the  United 
States,  must,  to  be  intelligent  and  fair,  be  based  upon  a  correct 
appreciation  of  conditions  within  that  country.  It  is  not  a  case 
of  a  strong  centralised  government  misbehaving  itself  through 
either  sins  of  omission  or  commission.  Mexico  must  be  looked 
at  as  a  great  area  of  diversified  country  inhabited  by  fourteen 
million  people  w^ho  are  absolutely  without  effective  and  disin¬ 
terested  political  leadership  or  form  of  national  government.  It 
is  at  present  a  vast,  confused  sea  of  humanity,  agitated  and 
bewildered  by  the  success  or  failure  of  one  or  another  band  of 
“patriots,”  or  ravaged  by  brigands  in  the  guise  of  revolutionists. 

To  invade  Mexico  with  an  armed  force  for  the  purpose  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  safety  for  life  and  property  does  not  mean  merely 
inflicting  punishment  upon  an  opposing  force.  It  means  taking 
charge  of  the  w^hole  show,  and  running  it  in  detail  until  it  is 
safe  to  leave  it  in  native  hands  once  more.  Such  a  task  as  this 
is  possible  in  a  place  like  Cuba,  for  instance,  though  even  that 
was  no  holiday  affair,  and  on  that  island  the  population  was,  as 
a  whole,  friendly  and  tractable.  Occupation  of  the  City  of 
Mexico,  or  even  all  of  the  larger  cities,  would  not  necessarily 
mean  control  of  the  whole  country,  unless  the  invader  acted  in 
conjunction  wdth  a  large  native  faction  or  force  friendly  to  the 
idea.  Such  an  invasion  would  be  resisted  by  those  who  now'  have 
armies  at  their  command,  and  the  defeat  c\f  one  w’ould  not 
mean  the  defeat  of  all,  and,  even  if  it  did,  new  patriots  would 
arise,  each  with  a  following  quickly  enrolled,  for  no  country  on 
earth  ran  produce  a  revolutionary  leader  w'ith  a  band  of  fighters 
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at  his  back  quicker  than  this  Central  American  State.  Eevolu- 
tion  is  a  trade  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  there  are  thousands 
of  men  who  follow  and  batten  upon  it. 

To  invade  Mexico  would  mean  to  make  war  upon  the  Mexican 
people,  a  majority  of  whom  are  innocent  of  offence,  and,  as  things 
are  now,  have  no  grievance  against  the  foreigner.  That  they 
would  have,  should  foreigners  attempt  to  control  their  country, 
is  inevitable,  and  it  is  to  avoid,  not  only  the  bill  of  costs  for  the 
American  people,  but  arousing  the  Mexicans  to  undying  hatred 
and  prolonged  resistance,  that  President  Wilson  is  pursuing  his 
policy  of  watching  and  waiting. 

The  sacrifice  of  lives  and  proi:>erty  in  the  meantime  is  most 
deplorable,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  impatience  should  be 
felt  universally  at  prolongation  of  a  situation  fast  becoming  in¬ 
tolerable.  I'he  larger  view  must  be  taken  of  the  whole  matter, 
however,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  foreign  interests,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  Mexicans  themselves.  It  is  this  larger  view  which 
has  been  adopted  by  President  Wilson,  and  to  w'hich  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Germany  has  subscribed  from  the  beginning,  and  to 
which  the  British  Government  has  been  converted.  The  thought¬ 
ful  and  dispassionate  statement  made  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  at  a 
time  when  the  English  people  were  most  naturally  in  a  state  of 
indignation  over  the  murder  of  a  fellow-countryman  was  most 
helpful  to  the  Mexican  people  and  those  concerned  as  to  their 
state,  for  it  wms  along  the  only  road  which  leads  to  a  peaceful 
and  eventually  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  trouble,  if  such  a 
settlement  is  to  be  achieved  at  all.  The  man  most  concerned  is 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  others  can  afford  to  give 
him  the  free  hand  he  demands  to  wmrk  out  a  solution  of  a  most 
difficult  and  trying  problem.  There  is  every  reason  why  he  should 
want  to  prove  he  is  right,  and  there  are  many  who  have  faith 
that  he  will  do  so  in  the  end. 


Tames  Davenport  Whelpeey. 


THE  JEWS  AS  AN  ECONOMIC  FOECE. 


Much  has  been  written  on  Jewish  history,  and  the  economic 
history  of  the  Jews  has  received  a  good  deal  of  attention  of  late, 
but  never  before  has  the  subject  been  treated  in  so  masterly,  so 
comprehensive,  and  so  original  a  fashion  (and  in  such  a  fine, 
flowing  style  to  boot),  as  in  the  book  of  Werner  Sombart’s,  Die 
Juden  und  das  Wirtschaftslehen.^  For  the  first  time  a  study  of 
the  Jews  in  relation  to  modern  capitalism  has  been  attempted 
by  an  economist  of  note  who  has  made  the  development  of 
capitalism  his  life-work.  But  Sombart  is  not  merely  an 
economist.  He  is  an  imaginative  writer  as  w'ell,  and  exercises 
no  small  influence  on  the  thought  of  Germany.  No  w'onder  his 
book  became  one  of  the  most  talked-of  publications  in  that  country 
in  1911 !  It  was  read  by  Jew  and  non- Jew  alike  ;  it  w^as  reviewed 
at  length  in  all  the  foremost  journals,  and  it  stirred  up  no  little 
controversy.  The  author  himself  hardly  intended  the  book  to 
have  this  effect ;  he  sent  it  forth  as  a  scientific,  scholarly  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  question  that  had  never  before  received  full  considera¬ 
tion.  Undoubtedly  he  was  a  pioneer ;  and,  like  most  pioneers,  he 
made  mistakes.  But  that  should  not  blind  us  to  his  virtues, 
and  they  are  many.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  gathered  an 
immense  mass  of  material,  which  he  has  sifted  and  ordered; 
and  in  the  second  place,  he  has  formulated  the  problem,  asked 
the  right  questions,  thrown  out  valuable  suggestions,  and  set  up, 
as  it  were,  sign- posts  by  the  way  for  future  research  to  follow\ 

What  is  the  burden  of  his  message?  That  without  capitalism 
modern  civilisation  as  we  know  it  would  have  been  impossible ; 
and  without  the  intermixture  of  the  Jews  wdth  the  Northern 
peoples,  capitalism  would  have  been  impossible.  The  importance 
of  the  Jews  for  capitalism  is  therefore  obvious  enough.  The  Jew' 
had  special  gifts  for  capitalism ;  the  Jew  helped  to  bring 
capitalism  into  being.  To  show  this  w'as  not  always  easy,  and 
where  facts  were  not  forthcoming,  Sombart  has,  it  must  be 
confessed,  relied  on  his  imagination  (p.  5).  It  seems  that 
Sombart  has  been  obsessed  by  this  idea,  and  very  often  has  made 
facts  fit  into  his  scheme,  thus  showing  that,  used  by  itself,  the 
deductive  method  in  economic  analysis  may  lead  to  results  far 

(1)  Leipzig  :  Duncker  und  Humblot,  1911.  An  English  edition  of  the  book 
has  been  prepared  by  the  present  writer,  and  issued  by  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin 
under  the  title,  The  Jews  and  Modern  Cajiifolism.  The  references  in  this 
article  are  to  the  English  edition. 
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from  the  truth.  Ricardo’s  Economic  Man  is  a  standing  warning  ; 
Sombart’s  Capitalistic  Jew  may  be  placed  by  his  side.  The  one 
is  as  little  a  reality  as  the  other. 

I. 

Sombart  starts  out  with  the  shifting  of  the  centre  of  economic 
life  from  Southern  Europe  to  the  countries  of  the  North-West. 
Many  causes  have  been  offered  to  explain  the  change ;  Sombart 
sets  them  all  aside,  and  ascribes  the  new  condition  of  things  to 
the  wanderings  of  the  Jews.  “Israel  passes  over  Europe  like  the 
sun  :  at  its  coming  new  life  bursts  forth ;  at  its  going  all  falls 
into  decay”  (p.  13).  We  cannot  help  admiring  the  brilliancy  of 
this  statement ;  but  as  for  its  truth — that  is  another  matter. 
Capitalism  was  already  to  be  found  in  England  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  the  Jews  resettled  here  only  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth.  Jews  could  not,  therefore,  have 
been  responsible  for  the  rise  of  capitalism  in  England.  We 
know  what  was  :  the  Agrarian  Revolution  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  aided  by  the  national  consolidation  of  the  country  under 
the  Tudors.  It  is  idle  to  assert  (p.  16)  that  Jews  were  to  be 
found  in  England  between  1290,  when  they  were  expelled  by 
Edward  I.,  and  1655,  when  they  returned  under  Cromwell.  The 
half-dozen  Jews — if,  indeed,  there  were  so  many — who  might 
satisfy  Sombart’s  statement,  could  not  have  exercised  much 
influence  on  the  economic  development  of  the  country.  The  same 
applies  to  Holland.  The  capitalistic  spirit  was  already  there  by 
1560,  before  any  Jewish  settlement  was  effected.  Transport  was 
organised  on  a  capitalistic  basis ;  so  was  the  fishing  industry  ;  and 
the  great  Dutch  merchants  required  little  teaching  as  to  the 
meaning  of  capitalistic  enterprise.  They  were  also  colonisers 
long  before  the  Jews  appeared  on  the  scene  in  Holland,  as  any 
good  history  of  the  Dutch  people  makes  clear.  An  instance  of 
the  way  Sombart  allows  his  “scientific  imagination”  (p.  5)  free 
play  is  well  shown  by  his  conclusion  that  Coen  (p.  29),  the 
Governor  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  who  did  so  much 
for  the  consolidation  of  Dutch  power  in  Java,  was  a  Jew.  Coen 
sounds  too  much  like  Cohen  for  the  tempting  conclusion  to  be 
avoided.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  name  of  this  famous  Governor 
was  Jan  Pieterszoon  Coen.  Already  the  probability  of  Jewish 
origin  seems  a  little  remote,  but  it  is  quite  excluded  by  the  well- 
known  fact  that  Coen  was  short  for  Conrad.  Sombart’s  strong 
inclination  to  make  Law  a  Jew,  carefully  guarded  though  it  is 
(p.  93),  falls  under  the  same  category.  Likewise  the  case  of 
Samuel  Bernard  (p.  92).  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  was  a 
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Jew;  at  any  rate,  he  was  born  a  Christian,  as  his  certificate  of 
baptism  amply  proves. 

One  strong  argument  in  support  of  Sornbart’s  thesis  that  the 
Jews  have  a  special  gift  for  capitalism  is  the  instance  of  the 
Levant  trade.  That  this  was  an  important  branch  of  commerce 
(p.  24)  is  true  enough.  Sombart  maintains  that  the  Jew's  had 
control  of  it  even  while  they  yet  lived  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
When  they  were  expelled  in  1492,  two  streams  of  emigration 
became  apparent,  the  one  to  the  Orient,  the  other  to  Holland. 
As  a  consequence,  Holland  profited  immensely  by  this  con¬ 
juncture.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  history,  Holland’s  trade  in  the 
Mediterranean  was  already  firmly  established  by  1580  or  there¬ 
abouts,  when  as  yet  no  Jews  lived  in  the  Netherlands.  Even 
in  later  times  the  Levant  trade  was  not  solely,  or  even  to  a  great 
degree,  in  Jewish  hands,  as  is  shown  by  a  list  of  Dutch  merchants 
in  the  Levant.  Jews  are  certainly  of  the  number,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  the  leading  spirits.  And  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
English  Levant  Company?  There  were  no  Jewish  participants 
there  at  all,  and  it  was  already  carrying  on  great  trade  by  the 
year  1603. 

The  fact  is  that  Jews  are  no  more  gifted  for  capitalism  than 
most  other  peoples.  If  Sombart’s  thesis  w'ere  really  true,  then 
the  Iberian  Peninsula,  which  w'as  the  centre  of  Jewish  settlement 
in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  should  have  been  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  capitalism.  Was  it?  Such  is  hardly  the  case.  The 
economically  and  commercially  developed  parts  w'ere  the  Italian 
City  States,  the  Hansa  towns,  and  those  of  Southern  Germany. 
Again,  when  these  declined,  it  w'as  not  always  because  the  Jew's 
left  them.  Take  Augsburg.  It  expelled  its  Jew's  in  1440,  but  it 
did  not  lose  its  pre-eminent  position  as  a  commercial  centre  for 
at  least  another  hundred  years.  Or  take  Hamburg.  This  free 
imperial  city  owed  its  wealth  and  commercial  prestige  to  its  early 
connections  with  England,  which  commenced  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  long  before  Jews  settled  in  it. 

Sombart’s  picture  of  the  settlement  of  the  United  States  fp.  44) 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  imaginary  painting  : — 

“We  may  picture  the  process  of  colonisiu"  somewhat  after  this  fashion. 
A  band  of  determined  men  and  women — let  us  say  twenty  families — went 
forth  into  the  wilds  to  ho"in  their  life  anew.  Nineteen  were  equipped  with 
plough  and  scythe,  ready  to  clear  the  forests  and  till  the  soil  in  order  to 
earn  their  livelihood  as  husbandmen.  The  twentieth  family  opened  a  store 
to  provide  their  companions  with  such  necessaries  of  life  as  could  not  be 
obtained  from  the  soil,  often,  no  doubt,  hawking  them  at  the  very  doors. 
Soon  this  twentieth  family  made  it  its  business  to  arrange  for  the  distribution 
of  the  products  which  the  other  nineteen  won  from  the  soil.  It  was  they, 
too,  who  were  moat  likely  in  possession  of  ready  cash,  and  in  case  of  need 
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could  therefore  be  useful  to  the  others  by  lending  them  money.  Very  often 
the  store  had  a  kind  of  agricultural  loan-bank  as  its  adjunct,  perhaps  also 
an  office  for  the  buying  and  selling  of  land.  So  through  the  activity  of  the 
twentieth  family  the  farmer  in  North  America  was  from  the  first  kept  in 
touch  with  the  money  and  credit  system  of  the  Old  World.  Hence  the 
whole  process  of  production  and  exchange  was  from  its  inception  along 
modern  lines.  Town  methods  made  their  way  at  once  into  even  the  most 
distant  villages.  Accordingly,  it  may  be  said  that  American  economic 
life  was  from  its  very  start  impregnated  with  capitalism.  And  who  was 
responsible  for  this?  The  twentieth  family  in  each  village.  Need  we  add 
that  this  twentieth  family  was  always  a  Jewish  one,  which  joined  a  party 
of  settlers  or  soon  sought  them  out  in  their  homesteads?  ” 

But  all  this  is  pure  fiction,  and  nothing  else.  Indeed,  Sombart 
says  as  much,  and  therefore  his  conclusion  that  of  the  twenty 
families  who  set  out  to  conquer  the  wild,  the  twentieth  was  a 
Jewish  one,  must  be  very  much  discounted.  It  is  not  in  this 
fashion,  almost  in  accordance  with  a  scheme,  that  colonisation 
takes  place.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the  other  early  English 
settlers  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  United  States  being  what 
they  are  to-day.  Besides,  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  census  of  1790,  was  close  on  five 
millions,  and  the  Jews  numbered  but  three  thousand.  They 
could  not,  therefore,  have  had  the  predominating  influence  that 
Sombart  imagines. 

Students  of  economic  development  will  not  need  to  account 
for  the  rise  of  capitalism  by  connecting  it  in  any  special  way 
with  the  Jews.  At  the  International  Congress  of  Historical 
Studies,  held  in  London  (April,  1913),  Professor  H.  Pirenne 
read  a  paper  on  “Les  stapes  sociales  de  revolution  du 
Capitalisme  du  XII®  au  XIX®  siecle.”  The  paper  has  not  yet 
been  printed ;  I  will  therefore  content  myself  with  the  summary 
given  in  The  Times  of  Saturday,  April  5th,  1913  ; — 

“  Always  it  was  intelligence  that  w'as  the  impelling  power  for  the  creation 
of  capitalism.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  peasants  were  driven  to  the 
towns  by  their  poverty,  and  as  they  became  rich  merchants  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  guilds.  Then  the  artisans  began  to  combine  against  the  merchants 
and  developed  protectionism,  and  having  raised  themselves  to  the  position 
of  capitalists  formed  the  nobility  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  capitalists  grew  more  common  in  the  great  towns,  and  in 
the  eighteenth  century  came  the  age  of  the  manufacturers,  who  in  their 
turn  were  absorbed  into  the  ranks  of  the  nobility.” 

We  might  add  that  the  Fugger,  and  the  Medici,  and  the  Welfer 
were  not  Jews ;  nor  do  we  find  Jews  among  the  London  Gold¬ 
smiths  in  the  sixteenth  century  or  among  the  “Clothiers”  in  the 
early  eighteenth. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  where  Jews  come,  there 
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capitalism  springs  up.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  where 
capitalism  springs  up,  there  Jews  tend  to  come. 

II. 

If  Sombart’s  historical  conclusions  must  be  carefully  weighed 
before  they  are  accepted,  much  more  so  must  those  concerning 
Jewish  characteristics.  Here  our  author  allows  his  imagination 
absolutely  free  rein,  and  his  chapters  on  the  subject  are  most 
brilliant.  But  they  do  not  always  hit  the  mark.  Sombart,  for 
instance,  rightly  calls  attention  to  the  intellectuality  of  the 
Jew's  (p.  261).  But  when  he  asserts  that  the  Jew  responds  less 
to  feeling  than  to  intellect,  that  he  is  incapable  of  enthusiasm, 
or  that  he  lacks  the  quality  of  instinctive  understanding,  he 
overdoes  his  statement.  Did  the  prophets  always  appeal  to  the 
intellect?  Does  not  the  Talmud  contain  as  much  folk-lore,  fairy 
tale,  and  legend  as  pure  reasoning?  And  do  not  the  Psalms 
bear  witness  to  intense  feeling?  Anyone  who  knows  something 
about  the  Chassidim  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  enthusiasm 
is  not  wanting  in  the  composition  of  the  Jew.^  Sombart  quotes 
a  good  deal  from  Gliickel  von  Hameln,  whom  he  regards  as  a 
type  (p.  131).  Turn  to  the  pages  of  that  gifted  woman,  and 
you  will  find  the  expression  of  deep  feeling  again  and  again. 

You  will  also  find  a  very  high  ideal  of  commercial  morality. 
Gliickel  impresses  this  on  her  children,  for  whom  her  Memoirs 
were  written,  as  a  kind  of  Jewish  noblesse  oblige.  “See  to  it,” 
she  says  (Memoirs,  p.  19),  “that  you  are  scrupulously  honest  in 
your  business  relations,  whether  these  are  with  Jew  or  with 
non- Jew.  ...  If  you  should  happen  to  hold  in  your  possession 
other  people’s  goods,  be  as  careful  of  them  as  of  your  own.”  This 
is  something  very  different  from  Sombart’s  brilliant  suggestion 
(p.  177)  that  Jew'ish  business  methods  were  based  on  a  special 
“ethics  for  strangers.”  There  w'as  nothing  Jewish  in  the  special 
treatment  of  strangers  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  the  commercial  policy 
of  the  mediaeval  towns  towards  “  merchant  stranger  aliens  ”  is  w'ell 
knowm.  Nor  w^as  there  anything  specifically  Jewdsh  in  the  policy 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  merchant  adventurers 
who  dealt  wdth  the  Indians  or  the  natives  of  Africa.  Sombart’s 
statement  is  attractive ;  but  for  the  actual  facts  we  prefer  to 
rely  on  Gliickel  von  Hameln ’s  testimony. 

Often  our  author  is  carried  aw'ay  in  his  zeal  to  paint  his  picture 
in  glaring  colours.  Take  his  stress  on  Jewish  elasticity  (p.  269), 

(1)  For  au  excellent  account  of  this  sect,  see  S.  Schechter’s  Studies  in  Judaism 
(Vol.  I.).  I.  Zangwill  has  drawn  a  most  delightful  picture  of  their  founder  in 
his  Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto  (“The  Master  of  the  Name”). 
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in  illustration  of  which  he  quotes  a  passage  from  a  Jewish 
prayer.  The  supplication  is  certainly  correctly  given  (p.  270). 
But  it  should  be  taken  in  its  context.  “0  my  God,  guard  my 
tongue  from  evil  and  my  lips  from  speaking  guile ;  and  to  such 
as  curse  me,  let  my  soul  be  dumb ;  yea,  let  my  soul  be  unto  all 
as  the  dust  ”  (Authorised  Daily  Prayer  Book,  p.  54).  Surely 
this  humility  is  something  other  than  the  adaptability  which 
Sombart  sees  in  it.  The  prayer  is  worthy  of  a  St.  Francis ;  every 
pious  Jew  utters  it  three  times  a  day. 

Sombart ’s  contrast  between  the  economic  order  of  the  “early 
capitalistic  age  ”  (p.  121)  and  that  for  which  the  Jews  stood 
(p.  127)  is  hardly  a  true  one.  A  closer  acquaintance  with  Jewish 
life  and  thought,  especially  on  its  economic  side,  would  have 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  Jewish  ideal  was  not  “the 
supremacy  of  gain  over  all  other  aims  ”  (p.  131),  but  that,  like  the 
mediaeval  ideal ,  it  sought  only  for  a  livelihood ;  “  the  subsistence 
ideal  ”  (p.  152)  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  one  as  the  other.  The 
Jewish  view  was  social  in  its  outlook,  for  Jewish  ethics  are 
social  ethics.  Thy  brother  “shall  live  with  thee”  (Levit.  25, 
35).  Hence  untrammelled  competition  was  not  Jewish.  Hence 
it  is  not  correct  to  say  (p.  153)  that  “the  individual  was  not  to 
be  hampered  by  regulations  of  any  sort.”  He  was  hampered. 
He  might  not  over-reach  his  neighbour ;  his  profits  were  never 
to  be  more  than  16  per  cent.,  and  he  was  not  to  take  aw’ay  his 
neighbour’s  customers.  “Nor  doeth  evil  to  his  friend  ”  (Ps.  15,  3) ; 
how  is  this  to  be  explained?  asks  the  Talmud.  The  reply  is 
striking.  The  reference  is  to  the  man  w'ho  does  not  compete 
with  his  neighbour  in  business.  Or  take  another  passage,  from 
the  Ethics  of  the  Fathers,  a  collection  of  sayings  and  teachings 
for  popular  edification  : — 

“There  are  four  characters  among  men:  he  who  says.  What  is  mine  is 
mine  and  what  is  thine  is  thine,  his  is  a  neutral  character;  he  who  says. 
What  is  mine  is  thine  and  what  is  thine  is  mine,  is  a  boor;  he  w'ho  says, 
What  is  mine  is  thine  and  what  is  thine  is  thine,  is  a  saint;  he  who  says. 
What  is  thine  is  mine  and  what  is  mine  is  mine,  is  a  wicked  man.”  (V.  18.) 

Another  obvious  exaggeration  is  Sombart ’s  suggestion  that  the 
Jew  loves  money  in  an  especial  degree  (pp.  131,  316).  But  w^ere 
the  Jews,  and  are  they,  very  different  from  other  people  in  this 
regard?  Is  it  not  a  fairly  general  phenomenon? 

“Nach  Golde  drangt. 

Am  Golde  hiingt 
Doch  alles  I  ” 

Sombart  cannot  have  forgotten  Goethe’s  words,  nor  Virgil’s 
(“auri  sacra  fames”),  nor  Ovid’s  (“amor  sceleratus  habendi”). 
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nor  Vespasian’s  (“non  olet’’),  nor  the  story  of  the  red  gold  in 
the  Niebelungenliede.  There  would  appear  to  be  nothing 
specifically  Jewish  about  all  these,  nor  about  those  ancient  and 
modern  statesmen  whom  history  has  branded  as  venal. 

Once  more  the  view  is  borne  in  more  and  more  upon  us  that 
Sombart  has  a  ready-made  theory,  and  that  he  forces  facts  to 
square  with  it.  His  scheme  demands  that  Jews  shall  have  a 
special  love  of  money.  Forthwith  he  satisfies  himself  by  quoting 
a  few  verses  from  the  Old  Testament,  from  Gliickel  von  Hameln’s 
Memoirs,  and  from  the  Talmud.  That  he  is  picking  and 
choosing  in  so  doing  is  obvious  to  anyone  acquainted  with 
Jewish  literature  and  Jewish  life.  His  method  is  re¬ 
miniscent  of  the  mediaeval  schoolmen  wdio  counted  texts  and  held 
their  opponents  to  be  crushed  if  they  could  number  the  most. 
You  cannot  establish  a  theory  that  way  nowadays.  Y'ou  must 
weigh  up  all  the  evidence.  It  is  the  same  with  Sombart’s  view 
that  the  Jews  made  their  own  Ghetto  (p.  238) ;  that  they  were 
anti-social.  A  slender  knowledge  of  Jewish  history  is  his  only 
excuse.  It  is  by  now  an  established  fact  that  Jews  and  Christians 
were  on  a  friendly  footing  in  literature  and  in  business.  “Com¬ 
merce  brought  the  Jews  into  personal  contact  with  Christians, 
and  business  partnerships  were  contracted  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
indeed,  of  the  civilised  world,  in  the  sixteenth  as  well  as  in 
earlier  centuries.  The  evidence  on  this  head  is  complete.”  *  But 
Sombart  himself  indirectly  furnishes  proofs.  If  the  Jews  were 
anti-social,  w'hy  was  it  that  their  fellow-citizens  pleaded  for  them 
whenever  their  expulsion  was  mooted?  Such  w^as  the  case  in 
Venice  in  1550  (p.  17),  in  Antwerp  in  1549  and  in  1653  (p.  19), 
in  Hamburg  (p.  20),  in  Bordeaux  in  1675  (p.  18),  in  Nuremberg 
in  1469  (p.  117).  The  Jews  could  not  have  kept  altogether  to 
themselves  in  the  last-named  city,  seeing  that  when  they  were 
driven  from  Nuremberg  and  settled  in  Fiirth,  the  good  citizens 
of  Nuremberg  travelled  to  Fiirth  to  deal  with  the  Jews.  Is  the 
assumption  very  far-fetched  that  the  Jews  and  the  Christians 
of  this  ancient  towm  were  on  friendly  terms?  After  all,  the  Jews 
were  perhaps  the  only  people  of  antiquity  who  practised  love  of 
the  stranger.  “Love  ye  the  stranger,  for  ye  know  the  heart  of 
a  stranger.”  Even  the  cultivated  Hellenes  regarded  the  non- 
Greek  as  a  Barbarian.  Moreover,  according  to  Sombart,  there  is 
a  constancy  in  the  Jewish  genius.  Now  is  there  not  complete 
amity  between  Jews  and  non- Jews  in  these  days?  Why  should 
it  have  been  otherwise  before? 

(1)  Jev'inh  Life  In  the.  Middle,  Ages*,  by  Israel  Abrahams.  The  last  two 
chapters  of  this  interestins;  book  furnish  a  good  deal  of  material  which  com¬ 
pletely  overthrow's  Rombart’s  position. 
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One  of  the  most  original  portions  of  the  book  is  Sombart’s 
version  of  the  economic  history  of  the  Jews.  But  with  all  its 
brilliance,  it  is  such  stuff  as  the  mists  of  the  north  (p.  335)  are 
made  of.  Sombart  denies  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  an 
agricultural  people  (p.  328),  insisting  that  the  Jewish  scriptures 
are  the  literature  of  nomads  (p.  327).  So  obsessed  is  he  by  this 
fascinating  idea  that  he  cannot  see  clearly.  If  the  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament  point  to  anything,  it  is  surely  to  an  agricultural 
social  organism.  Gideon  received  the  call  to  become  his  people’s 
liberator  while  beating  out  wheat  (Judges  vi.  11) ;  Saul  left  on 
his  first  expedition  as  he  came  following  the  oxen  out  of  the 
field  (I.  Samuel  xi.  5) ;  Elisha  was  summoned  away  to  his 
prophetic  mission  as  he  was  ploughing  (I.  Kings  xix.  19). 
What  is  the  highest  good  promised  to  the  Israelite  of  old?  Eain 
in  due  season ;  a  full  corn  harvest  and  wine  and  oil  in  plenty 
(Deut.  xi.  14).  And  what  of  the  Book  of  Ruth?  what  of 
the  enactments  in  the  Pentateuch?  Are  they  not  evidence 
enough  of  an  agricultural  State? 

So  is  the  passage  in  Deut.  xv.  6,  which  Sombart  regards  as 
the  best  proof  that  Jews  were  money-lenders  from  the  earliest 
times.  It  need  only  be  read  in  conjunction  wdth  the  parallel 
passage  in  Deut.  xxviii.  11  and  12,  for  its  true  meaning  to 
become  apparent.  The  Jews  became  money-lenders  only  about 
the  time  of  the  Crusades ;  the  causes  which  forced  them  into 
this  calling  are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  And  as  for 
the  argument  (p.  346)  that  money-lending  w^as  engendered  by 
the  sums  of  money  w'hich  Jewish  pilgrims  and  Jews  in  the 
Diaspora  generally  sent  to  Jerusalem,  say  the  same  of  Peter’s 
Pence  and  the  Pope,  and  its  absurdity  is  patent. 

The  truth  is  that  from  the  earliest  times  money-lending  was 
regarded  among  Jews  as  an  evil.  Had  it  been  a  specifically 
Jewish  characteristic,  as  Sombart  maintains,  it  would  have  been 
very  surprising  to  find  the  ideal  man  pictured  as  he  is  in  the 
fifteenth  Psalm.  He  would  dwell  in  God’s  holy  hill  “who 
puttetli  not  out  his  money  to  usury.”  Later  tradition  is  no 
different.  “He  who  amasses  wealth  by  money-lending  will  be 
dispossessed  of  it  by  one  who  will  give  it  to  the  poor,”  says  the 
Talmud  (Baha  Mezia,  70  b).  A  money-lender  was  disqualified 
from  being  a  trustworthy  witness  in  any  court  of  law. 

Connected  with  this  problem  is  the  assertion  that  Jews  do 
not  do  hard  bodily  work.  “The  curse  that  fell  on  Adam  and 
Eve  .  .  .  that  man  should  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face, 
did  not  at  any  time  bear  heavily  on  the  Jew”  (p.  339).  If  that 
is  true,  how  w'as  it  that  the  Jews  knew  of  the  curse?  For  it 
was  a  Jew  w’ho  coined  the  proverbial  expression  It  would  be 
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passing  strange  if  a  people  upon  whom  the  curse  never  bore 
hardly  should  have  given  it  so  prominent  a  place  in  their  cosmo¬ 
graphy.  The  presumption  indeed  is  all  the  other  way.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Jew^s  were  always  handicraftsmen.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  for  instance,  dyeing  in  Southern  Italy  was  almost  entirely 
in  their  hands,  and  smithing  largely  so.  Is  it  otherwise  to-day? 
Go  to  any  large  Jewish  centre — London  or  New  York — and  you 
will  find  the  great  bulk  of  Jews  earning  their  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  their  faces.  (We  understand  that  there  are  Jewish 
labourers  on  the  Panama  Canal.)  One  word  more.  The  Talmud 
positively  glorifies  bodily  work,  as  Franz  Delitzsch  (among 
others)  pointed  out  as  early  as  1869.^ 

III. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  Jewish  religion  Sombart  presents  a 
curious  mixture  of  insight  and  shallowness.  Perhaps  that  was 
only  to  be  expected  from  one  who  had  to  find  his  bearings  in  a 
strange  field  of  thought,  more  especially  when  he  had  perforce  to 
content  himself  wdth  translations  of  the  sources.  He  is  par¬ 
ticularly  struck  by  the  idea  of  rewards  and  punishments  in 
Judaism,  and  he  calls  special  attention  to  the  system  of  book¬ 
keeping  (p.  210).  He  has  been  clearly  led  astray  by  taking 
poetical  passages  too  literally.  When  Milton,  in  the  famous 
ode  on  his  blindness  speaks  of  presenting  his  true  account,  the 
meaning  is  obvious  enough.  It  is  not  otherwise  with  the  Tal¬ 
mudic  passages  on  which  Sombart  has  seized.^  But  they  appear 
to  fit  in  with  his  general  scheme,  and  he  makes  the  most  of 
them. 

So  he  does  of  the  antiquated  practice  of  selling  certain  cere¬ 
monial  acts  in  connection  with  the  taking  of  the  scroll  from  the 
Ark.  In  the  first  place,  the  practice  was  never  general;  in  the 
second  place,  it  has  long  since  been  discontinued,  and  therefore 
it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  illustration  of  the  close  connection 
between  religion  and  the  idea  of  getting  gain.  For  even  when 
it  did  prevail,  the  sums  realised,  as  Sombart  himself  mentions 
(p.  213),  were  spent  in  poor-relief.  The  mediaeval  church  was 
not  unacquainted  with  similar  measures. 

With  regard  to  the  idea  of  a  quid  pro  quo  in  the  Jewish  rela¬ 
tionship  between  man  and  God,  we  will  quote  two  passages  from 
the  Prayer  Book  which  shed  abundant  light  on  the  suggestion. 

(1)  JiidiDchPs  Tlandwerl'lthpn  zur  Zeit  Jesv.  (Erlangen,  1869.)  An  English 
version  of  this  little  book  is  to  be  had  in  the  Unit  Library. 

(2)  The  idea  of  reward  and  punishment  is  found  pretty  well  in  every  religious 
system.  The  New  Testament  knows  it  too.  Cf.  I.  Corinth,  iii.  8,  14;  II. 
Corinth,  v.  10;  Romans,  ii.  6;  xiv.  10;  &c. 
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This  is  the  first  :  “  Sovereign  of  all  worlds !  Not  because  of 
our  righteous  acts  do  we  lay  our  supplications  before  Thee,  but 
because  of  Thine  abundant  mercies  ”  (Authorised  Daily  Prayer 
Book,  p.  5).  And  this  is  the  second  :  “For  we  are  Thy  people 
and  Thou  art  our  God ;  we  are  Thy  children,  and  Thou  art  our 
Father;  we  are  Thy  servants,  and  Thou  are  our  Master;  .  .  . 
we  are  Thy  flock,  and  Thou  art  our  shepherd ;  we  are  Thy 
vineyard,  and  Thou  art  our  keeper  ”  (Prayer  for  the  Day  of 
Atonement).  We  would  only  add  that  a  people’s  prayers  are 
an  excellent  expression  of  a  people’s  soul.^ 

“Deum  respice  et  cura,"  says  Sombart  (p.  227),  “is  still  the 
motto  of  the  Je-w.”  It  is,  but  it  is  the  motto  of  the  Christian 
also.  “Wherefore  whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye 
do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God  ’’  (I.  Corinth,  x.  31 ;  c/.  Ephes.  v.  20  ; 
iii.  17).  And  as  for  blessings  (p.  228),  they  are  uttered  on 
special  occasions  by  the  Jew  and  the  Christian  alike.  The 
bishop  when  he  blesses  the  colours,  the  judge  on  the 
bench,  the  legislature  on  beginning  its  work,  at  home  and  at 
school, — prayer  is  a  constant  phenomenon.  Open  Thomas  a 
Kempis’s  masterpiece,  and  you  will  find  many  a  parallelism 
between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  view  of  life.  And  Thomas 
a  Kempis  did  not  stand  alone.  I  happen  to  have  before  me  a 
little  volume  by  Francis  de  Sales,  who  w'as  canonised  in  1665, 
called  An  Introduction  to  a  Devout  Life.  The  very  headings  of 
his  chapters  bear  a  striking  similarity  to  Sombart ’s  pages  in  which 
he  deals  with  the  Jewish  religion.  Humility,  modesty  of  words, 
lawful  pastimes,  are  all  dealt  with,  and  especially  married  life 
and  material  wealth.  “Take  much  more  care  to  make  your 
goods  profitable  and  fruitful,  than  worldly  men  do.  .  .  .  The 
possessions  we  have  are  not  ours ;  God  has  given  them  to  us  to 
cultivate,  and  ’tis  His  will  that  we  should  render  them  fruitful 
and  profitable.”  These  are  not  the  words  of  Amschel  Eothschild 
(p.  220),  but  of  a  good  Catholic  teacher  admonishing  his  flock. 
In  the  face  of  this  passage,  what  becomes  of  Sombart’s  contrast 
between  the  rich  Jew  and  the  rich  Christian  (p.  222)? 

The  parallelism  between  Jewish  and  Christian  thought  is 
brought  out  also  in  the  mystic  element  in  Judaism.  Sombart 
indeed  denies  that  the  Jewish  religion  knows  the  “ecstatic  con¬ 
dition  wherein  the  worshipper  feels  himself  at  one  with  the 
Godhead”  (p.  207).  Had  he  known  more  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 

(1)  The  Talmud  lays  stress  constantly  on  servinfc  God  without  any  ulterior 
motive.  Indeed,  to  do  God’s  will  on  earth  merely  because  it  is  God’s  will  is  a 
cardinal  doctrine  of  Judaism.  Compare  in  this  connection  the  saying  of 
Antigonos  of  Socho  (Aboth,  i.  3),  “Be  not  like  servants  who  serve  their  masters 
in  order  to  receive  a  reward,  but  be  like  servants  who  serve  their  master 
without  any  thought  of  reward.’’  So  little  does  Sombart  know  Jewish  teaching. 
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ment  literature,  more  about  the  Water  Feast  during  the 
Tabernacles  Festival,  more  about  the  Sabbath  with  its  pic¬ 
turesque  conception  of  the  “Extra  Soul”  (and  Heine’s  Princess 
Sabbath  might  have  given  him  pause),  he  could  not  have  written 
these  words.  Judaism  is  most  certainly  acquainted  with  the 
ecstatic  condition  wherein  man  feels  at  one  with  the  Godhead ; 
Judaism  undoubtedly  transfuses  the  prosaic  everyday  life  with  a 
great  deal  of  poetry.^  It  is  a  pity  that  Sombart  did  not  bring 
out  this  aspect  of  Jewish  teaching,  for  in  many  other  resjjects 
he  has  mastered  the  problem  with  astounding  skill,  despite  his 
conception  of  the  “fearful,  awful,  curse-uttering  Jehovah” 
(p.  193),  which  is  a  palpable  exaggeration  (the  Talmud  generally 
speaks  of  God  as  Rachmana,  i.e.,  the  All-Merciful  One),  and 
despite  his  general  conclusion  that  Judaism  and  capitalism  are 
identical  terms.  The  mere  statement  of  this  view  is  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  its  absurdity. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  new  in  the  book  that  it  would  need 
a  volume  as  large  as  Sombart’s  own  to  deal  with  every  point 
he  raises.  But  enough  has  been  said,  we  trust,  to  indicate  that 
Sombart’s  conception  of  the  close  relationship  between  the 
Jewish  spirit^  and  the  capitalistic  spirit  must  be  very  carefully 
tested  before  it  can  be  accepted.  His  conclusions  are  not  always 
based  on  fact.  Nevertheless,  his  book  is  a  great  achievement. 
Jews  did  not  create  capitalism ;  but  Sombart  has  shown  in  a 
masterly  fashion  the  part  they  did  take  in  its  growth.  Judaism 
as  such  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  capitalistic  spirit,  but 
Sombart  has  thrown  out  many  a  suggestion  for  the  relationship 
between  capitalism  and  the  Jews. 

Not  a  little  of  what  the  book  contains  is  fanciful  and  false; 
but  not  a  little  also  is  true.  And  it  is  all  put  before  us  in  a  way 
that  attracts  the  reader.  I  can  only  repeat  here  what  I  wrote® 
after  my  first  perusal  of  the  treatise.  “The  book  is  a  brilliant 
contribution,  in  Sombart’s  best  style,  to  the  study  of  an  important 
problem  in  economic  history,  and  both  the  matter  and  the  method 
merit  close  attention.”  Future  research  on  the  economic  history 
of  the  Jewish  people  w'ill  have  much  to  be  grateful  for  to 
Sombart,  in  the  same  way  as  (to  take  an  instance  that  springs 
to  the  mind)  modern  research  in  the  history  of  the  later  Eoman 
Empire  looks  with  gratitude  to  Gibbon.  M.  Epstein. 

(1)  Cf.  Festival  Studies,  by  Israel  Abrahams,  for  some  charming  sketches  in 
illustration  of  this  point.  Cf.  also  The  Childreii  of  the  Ghetto,  by  Israel 
Zangwill,  Chapters  XVIII.  and  XXV. 

(2)  Readers  will  find  a  fresh  and  attractive  view  of  the  Jewish  spirit  set  forth 
in  the  Selected  Essays  of  Achad  Ha-'am,  delightfully  rendered  into  English  by 
Leon  Simon,  and  published  by  the  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America,  in 
1912. 

(3)  Economic  Journal,  September,  1911. 
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The  Indian  unrest,  with  its  anarchist’s  bombs  and  “political” 
murders,  occasionally  reminds  the  busy  Britisher  of  his  great 
Oriental  Empire.  Now  and  again  Indian  politics  are  discussed 
in  the  British  Press,  but  as  a  rule  by  Western  writers.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  they  look  at  British  administration  in  India 
through  Western  spectacles?  For  to  most  Occidentals  the 
Oriental  mind  is  as  complicated  as  the  maze  at  Hampton  Court. 
Even  Englishmen  who  have  given  the  best  portion  of  their  lives 
to  solving  the  administrative  problems  of  India,  and  have 
approached  them  wdth  singularly  broad  mind  and  sympathy,  have 
not  succeeded  in  going  deep  into  Indian  psychology,  and  have, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  their  intentions, 
failed  to  earn  the  good  will  of  their  wards.  Foreign  critics  of 
British  administration  in  India,  whether  German^  or  French,^ 
have  not  penetrated  far  enough  into  Indian  political  psychology 
to  render  their  remarks  of  much  value  to  Anglo-Indian  admini¬ 
strators,  w’ho,  even  with  twenty  years  of  Indian  experience  behind 
them,  are  still  often  puzzled  over  the  Indian  attitude.  Three 
years  ago  I  analysed  the  causes  of  Indian  unrest  in  this  Eeview,® 
and  showed  some  of  the  fallacies  of  Sir  Valentine  Chirol.^  As 
a  native  of  British  India  who  has  spent  a  great  many  years 
in  the  premier  Native  State,  and  is  therefore  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  under  both  British  and  Native  rule,  I  now  propose 
to  take  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  British  administration  in  India,  and, 
since  progress  and  changes  can  only  be  observed  by  comparison, 
I  will  compare  the  state  of  India  at  and  about  two  dates  separated 
by  a  century. 

At  the  earlier  date,  1813,  British  rule  in  India  was  in  process 
of  formation ;  the  British  Raj  was  not  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  paramount  power,  as  now.  Lord  Minto,  who  was 
Governor-General  from  1807  to  December  1813,  was  neces¬ 
sarily  aware ,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Control ,  of  the  Indian 
policy  of  the  authorities  in  England.  The  military  and  political 
measures  of  Lord  Wellesley  (1798-1805)  had  greatly  extended  the 
British  possessions.  Large  territories  had  been  acquired  in 

(1)  “A  German  Impression  of  India,”  by  Dr.  Georg  Wegener,  The  Nineteenth 
Century,  May,  1913. 

(2)  Administrative  Problems  of  British  India,  by  Joseph  Cbailley.  Mac¬ 
millan,  1910. 

(3)  The  Fortnightly  Review,  January  and  February,  1911. 

(4)  Indian  Unrest,  by  Valentine  Chirol.  Macmillan,  1910. 
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Mysore,  Upper  India,  the  Ceded  Provinces,  Orissa  and  Madras; 
the  Madras  Presidency  was  brought  up  almost  to  its  present  size. 

In  1813  the  area  within  the  British  red  line  represented  the 
acquisitions  of  the  fifty-six  years  after  Plassey.  But  the  financial 
strain  had  frightened  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
who  enjoined  the  policy  of  non-intervention  on  Wellesley’s  suc¬ 
cessors,  including  Minto.  Thus,  in  1813,  the  Provinces  now 
included  in  the  Panjab  beyond  the  Sutlej,  Sind,  Assam,  Burma, 
most  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  the  areas  annexed  in 
Dalhousie’s  time,  were  not  comprised  in  British  territory ;  much 
of  Rajputana  and  Central  India  was  neither  tributary  nor  pro¬ 
tected.  This  date  is  anterior  to  the  Pindari,  Nepalese,  and  last 
Mahratta  w’ars  (1815-1818),  by  which  the  British  frontiers  were 
again  advanced. 

Though  Minto’s  hands  were  tied  in  India  by  the  policy  of  the 
Directors,  he  was  compelled,  early  in  his  rule,  by  French  diplomacy 
and  by  the  hostilities  wdth  France  in  Europe,  to  embark  on 
political  relations  with  the  countries  bordering  on  India.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  in  alliance  with  Russia  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  had 
gained  a  position  in  Persia,  and  was  believed  to  contemplate  the 
establishment  of  a  maritime  post  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  As  French 
intrigues  were  calculated  to  unsettle  the  internal  peace  of  India, 
embassies  were  sent  to  Persia  to  counteract  French  influence  there. 
A  British  Envoy  concluded  a  treaty  with  Shah  Shuja,  w^ho  was 
soon  afterwards  expelled  from  Afghanistan.  Another  treaty  was 
made  wdth  Ranjit  Singh,  who  had  consolidated  the  Sikh  powder  at 
Lahore.  The  object  was  to  conciliate  the  rulers  of  Kabul  and 
Lahore  and  obtain  their  co-operation  in  any  measures  required  to 
withstand  a  French  invasion  of  India.  As  French  cruisers  issued 
from  the  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  to  attack  British  trading  vessels, 
expeditions  w^ere  sent  to  capture  those  islands.  The  French,  again, 
having  conquered  the  Netherlands,  Minto  undertook  the  conquest 
of  Java  and  other  Dutch  possessions  in  the  Eastern  seas,  though 
these  acquisitions  w'ere  subsequently  restored  to  the  Dutch.  When 
Napoleon  changed  his  policy  tow'ards  Turkey  and  abandoned  the 
idea  of  Asiatic  conquests,  the  pressing  interests  of  India  in 
Persia,  at  Kabul,  and  Lahore,  ceased  for  the  time.  Minto  had 
made  England  unrivalled  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 

The  internal  affairs  of  India  were  sufficient  to  occupy  him, 
though  the  Indian  Government  then  ruled  over  only  75,  instead 
of  315  millions  as  now.  The  Mahomedans,  whose  pow'er  had 
succumbed  to  the  British,  were  extremely  discontented.  Bundel- 
kund  was  disturbed  and  had  to  be  pacified.  The  Native  States 
were  quiet ;  while  anxious  to  enlarge  their  possessions  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered,  they  were  understood  to  acknowledge  the  disin- 
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clination  of  the  British  to  extend  the  latter’s  dominions.  Economy 
was  the  order  of  the  day ;  by  careful  management  the  finances 
were  restored  to  a  flourishing  condition.  Religious  toleration  was 
enjoined  from  England,  and  enforced  by  Minto  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Serampore  missionaries,  whose  Press  was  brought  under 
regulation  like  other  printing  presses  in  India. 

Though  British  India  enjoyed  general  peace,  the  crime  of  gang- 
robbery  was  rife  in  Lower  Bengal.  Various  reasons  were  assigned 
for  its  prevalence,  such  as  the  richness  of  the  Province,  the 
timidity  of  the  inhabitants,  the  inefficiency  of  the  officials, 
European  and  native,  the  terrorism  exercised.  Minto  attributed 
the  lawlessness  in  part  to  the  ignorance  of  European  magistrates 
and  the  corruption  of  the  native  police ;  he  constantly  dilated  on 
the  officials’  ignorance  of  native  languages.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  same  crime  has  recrudesced  in  Bengal — it  has  never  ceased — 
though  its  perpetration  is  now  ascribed  to  political  causes  and  a 
new  class  of  criminals. 

Minto  was  averse  to  any  general  retrenchment  which  might 
damage  the  administration,  and,  having  regard  to  the  excited, 
well-nigh  disaffected,  state  of  large  portions  of  the  army,  he  saw 
no  essential  relief  possible  in  military  retrenchment.  The  size  of 
the  army  was  a  great  burden  on  the  finances  of  the  Company,  but 
he  considered  the  heavy  expense  to  be  necessary.  For  an  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  resources  he  looked  to  the  general  extension  of  free  trade 
in  place  of  the  existing  system  of  exclusion  and  monopoly.  This 
was  not  Free  Trade  as  opposed  to  Protection,  but  the  abolition 
of  the  exclusive  monopoly  which  the  Company  held  in  the  Indian 
trade.  In  spite  of  the  Company’s  remonstrances,  the  monopoly 
was  abolished  on  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  in  1813  (a  monopoly 
in  the  tea  trade  alone  being  retained),  when  the  exclusive  trade 
to  China  was  confined  to  the  Company.  By  this  Charter 
Europeans  were  allowed  to  resort  to  India,  but  only  under  a 
strict  system  of  licences.  An  ecclesiastical  establishment  wras 
formed,  consisting  of  a  Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  three  Archdeacons. 
One  lakh  of  rupees  (now  £6,666)  was  to  be  devoted  each  year 
to  education,  meaning  the  revival  and  improvement  of  literature, 
the  encouragement  of  learning,  and  the  introduction  and  practice 
of  science.  Minto  desired  to  improve  the  Hindu  College  at 
Benares  and  the  Mahomedan  Madrasa  at  Calcutta,  and  recom¬ 
mended  other  educational  institutions. 

Legislation  w'as  in  1813  conducted  by  Government  “Regula¬ 
tions”  applicable  to  the  three  Presidencies  respectively.  The 
Executive  Government  in  each  Presidency  consisted  of  the 
Governor-General,  or  Governor,  and  three  members  in  each  case. 
There  were  Supreme  and  Sudder  Courts  to  administer  justice, 
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which  subsequently  merged  in  the  present  High  Courts.  There 
were  no  Indians  on  the  Bench  of  any  Supreme  or  Chief  Court, 
or  in  a  Legislative  Council,  or  in  the  Civil  Service.  Indians  were 
excluded  from  all  offices  except  the  very  lowest.  On  his  departure 
in  1813,  Minto  was  congratulated  by  the  British  residents  in 
Calcutta  on  the  tranquillity,  increasing  opulence,  and  prosperity 
of  the  country.  The  success  of  his  foreign  policy  loomed  large 
in  their  review  of  his  administration. 

By  1913  British  India  had  ceased  to  expand.  The  Government 
had  indeed  resisted  certain  opportunities  which  occurred  for  ex¬ 
tending  their  territories.  But  the  march  of  events  and  the 
advances  of  other  nations  have  brought  India  into  the  field  of 
international  politics,  so  that  the  Indian  frontiers  and  interests 
now  touch  five  Empires,  Kussia,  France,  China,  Turkey  in  Asia, 
Germany.  The  increase  of  the  work  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  has 
necessitated  the  addition  of  a  Political  Secretary  to  deal  with  the 
Native  States,  and  this,  too,  though  the  policy  of  non-interference 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  these  States  has  been  emphasised. 
The  attachment  of  the  Princes  and  peoples  of  India  to  the  British 
Throne  was  manifested  in  their  message  to  the  people  of  this 
country  on  the  day  of  the  King’s  return  to  England  in  February, 
1912.  The  continuance  of  British  rule  in  India  was  in  1913,  as 
in  1813,  the  only  practicable  line  for  the  future,  and  will  be  at 
least  for  another  century ;  it  should  be  supported  by  every  well- 
wisher  of  India. 

The  latest  census  figures  showed  over  244  millions  in  British 
India,  and  nearly  71  millions  in  the  Native  States.  The  transfer 
of  the  capital  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  was  not  required  by  the 
growth  of  the  population.  I  have  shown  elsew'here  ^  how  it  affects 
Indian  psychology.  The  chief  results  of  the  redistribution  of  the 
territories  previously  included  in  Bengal  and  Assam  have  been 
the  creation  of  a  number  of  new'  appointments,  and  the  substitu¬ 
tion  (for  a  Lieutenant-Governor)  of  a  Governor  of  Bengal,  who 
can  know  no  more  of  his  Province  than  the  Governors  of  Bombay 
and  Madras  know  of  theirs  when  they  take  charge  of  the  reins 
of  Government,  all  alike  being  sent  out  from  England  without 
any  previous  official  training  for  Indian  administration.  Of  the 
Native  States,  numbering  693,  so  many  as  175,  including  those 
of  the  greatest  importance,  are  in  political  relations  wdth  the 
Government  of  India,  the  remainder  being  under  the  Provincial 
Governments.  I  have  elsewhere^  dw’elt  on  the  value  of  the 
Native  States  to  the  British  Government,  and  on  the  examples 

(1)  Anglo-Indinv  Studies,  pp.  278-294.  Longmans,  1913. 

(2)  Anqlo-Indi(m  Studies,  pp.  28-48,  &c.  ;  Indian  Problems,  pp.  339-357. 
John  Murray,  1908. 
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they  alford  of  methods  of  administration  suitable  to  the  peoples 
of  India. 

In  British  India,  apart  from  the  redistribution  of  certain  terri¬ 
tories,  a  great  change  was  introduced  by  the  Indian  Councils  Act 
of  1909.  The  Viceroy’s  Legislative  Council  has  been  increased 
to  G8  members,  the  Bengal  Council  to  53,  with  corresponding 
enlargements  in  other  Provinces.  Begulations  and  rules  as  to 
elections  and  nominations  have  been  framed  in  each  Province, 
with  reference  to  local  conditions,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  as 
far  as  possible  a  fair  representation  of  different  classes  and  in¬ 
terests.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the  asking  of  questions  and 
for  the  discussion  of  financial  statements.  These  Councils  some¬ 
what  resemble  Parliamentary  assemblies,  but  differ  in  important 
respects,  especially  in  the  fact  that  no  Opposition  can  turn  out 
the  Government. 

An  official  publication  shows  that  in  1912  the  actual  strength 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  recruited  in  England  was  about  1,300, 
including  about  70  Indians.  To  the  Provincial  Services  103  posts 
formerly  held  by  the  Covenanted  Service  have  been  transferred ; 
56  of  these,  mostly  headships  of  Districts  and  judgeships,  carried 
salaries  of  over  Es.  1,000  a  month  (T800  a  year).  This  is  a 
considerable  advance  from  1813.  It  may  be  anticipated  that,  as 
an  outcome  of  Lord  Islington’s  Commission,  more  appointments 
will  be  assigned  to  Indians.  The  establishment  of  the  High 
Courts  under  the  Statute  of  1861  absorbed  the  Supreme  and 
Sudder  Courts,  and  by  a  recent  Statute  of  1911  the  number  of 
judges  may  amount  to  20.  Of  the  total  number  in  1912, 14  were 
Indians.  Additional  High  Courts  may  also  be  established  in 
any  part  of  India. 

Political  crime,  that  is,  offences  against  the  State,  became 
serious  in  1908,  and  has  not  ceased.  It  showed  itself  by  bomb 
outrages,  acts  of  violence,  riots,  seditious  agitation,  murderous 
attacks  on  individuals ;  gang-robberies  have  been  committed  by 
youths,  members  of  revolutionary  organisations,  apparently  to 
obtain  funds  for  their  campaign.  To  meet  the  circumstances, 
various  measures  were  adopted  in  The  Prevention  of  Seditious 
Meetings  Acts,  The  Explosive  Substances  Act,  The  Newspapers 
(Incitement  to  Offences)  Act,  The  Indian  Press  Act;  and  the 
Criminal  Law  was  amended  to  provide  for  the  more  speedy 
trial  of  certain  offences  and  the  prohibition  of  dangerous  associa¬ 
tions.  The  improvement  of  the  police  in  India  has  received  much 
attention.  After  a  comprehensive  inquiry,  many  changes  have 
been  introduced,  too  many  to  recapitulate;  perhaps  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Deputy  Superintendents  (Indians)  in  the  Districts  is  one 
of  the  best.  The  reforms  are  costing  large  sums,  more  than  the 
Commission  proposed. 
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The  main  feature  of  the  Army  in  India  that  strikes  an  observer 
is  its  immense  and  growing  cost.  The  total  expenditure  has  in 
ten  years,  ending  1912,  increased  by  nearly  two  millions  sterling, 
and  amounts  to  nearly  twenty  millions.  The  British  soldiers  at 
the  end  of  1912  numbered  73,472,  besides  6,000  officers,  while  the 
Indian  officers  and  men  were  151,000.  Lord  Kitchener’s  scheme 
of  reorganisation  and  redistribution  has  held  the  field  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  decade.  It  had  in  view  especially  the 
defence  of  the  North-West  frontier,  and  aimed  at  organising  and 
training  the  Army  in  peace  in  units  of  commands  similar  to  those 
in  which  it  would  operate  in  w^ar.  That  a  Committee  to  examine 
the  military  situation,  &c.,  should  have  been  appointed  under 
Lord  Nicholson  raises  a  suspicion  that  all  was  not  right,  but  no 
report  has  been  published.  Military  matters  are  most  difficult  to 
discuss,  so  much  is  necessarily  kept  secret,  and  so  much  is  assumed 
by  the  profession  to  be  unintelligible  to  an  outsider.  The  main 
point  is  whether  the  Native  Army  has  been  so  treated — not  only 
by  the  increase  of  pay  and  the  free  supply  of  fuel  at  a  cost  of 
.£427,000  a  year,  but  in  every  way — as  to  ensure  its  absolute 
loyalty  and  efficiency.  The  military  psychology  of  the  Indian 
native  soldier,  though  wmrth  considering,  does  not  seem  to  be 
receiving  proper  attention  from  the  authorities.  It  is  surprising 
that  in  peaceful  times,  with  the  improvement  of  communications, 
the  Army  cannot  be  reduced  and  that  military  expenditure  is 
always  rising. 

In  1813  railways  had  not  been  invented  ;  on  January  1st,  1913, 
there  w'ere  33,494  miles  open.  These  lines  earned  in  1912  a 
net  percentage  of  6 '68  on  capital  outlay.  Apart,  therefore,  from 
the  improvement  of  communications  and  the  general  assistance 
afforded  to  administration,  the  railways  have  formed  a  source  of 
direct  financial  gain  to  the  State,  amounting  to  nearly  four  millions 
in  1911-12.  These  profits,  accompanied  by  other  expanding 
sources  of  revenue,  will  go  far  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies 
caused  by  the  diminution  and  ultimate  cessation  of  the  supplies 
of  provision  opium  to  China.  The  railways  carried,  in  1912,  431 
millions  of  passengers,  and  84^  millions  of  tons  of  goods.  The 
total  sea-borne  trade  has  increased  in  ten  years  from  167  to  291 
millions  sterling. 

The  Government  deserve  all  credit  for  their  famine  policy  since 
the  dreadful  catastrophe  in  Orissa  in  1866-67.  The  assertions 
that  famines  are  due,  not  to  failures  of  the  monsoons,  but  to  the 
Government  revenue  policy,  or  to  Free  Trade  which  admits  of 
the  export  of  food  substances,  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated. 
In  recent  years  provision  has  been  made  for  relaxation  of  the 
rigidity  of  assessments  of  land  revenue,  so  that  in  times  of 
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iigricultural  calamity  the  burden  of  the  cultivating  classes  may 
not  be  aggravated  by  any  unreasonable  insistence  on  the  demands 
of  Government.  The  land  revenue  of  modern  India  is  a  form 
of  public  income  derived  from  the  land  by  the  immemorial  custom 
of  the  country.  During  the  last  hundred  years  the  system  of 
revenue  settlements  has  been  elaborated  and  improved,  so  that 
their  incidence  shall  not  be  oppressive  on  the  land  and  the  popula¬ 
tion.  The  Government  have  constituted  themselves  guardians  of 
the  interests  of  the  agricultural  community.  The  land  revenue  is 
the  chief  item  of  the  public  income. 

The  whole  department  of  finance  is  much  more  closely  super¬ 
vised  than  it  could  have  been  a  century  ago.  The  policy  of 
financial  decentralisation,  initiated  in  1870,  has  been  largely 
developed,  so  that  by  1912  it  was  determined  that,  apart  from 
wholly  special  emergencies,  the  new  financial  settlements  between 
the  Imperial  and  Provincial  Governments  w'ere  to  be  rigid  and 
permanent.  The  matter  is  too  technical  to  be  described  in  detail 
here.  For  the  last  ten  years  there  have  been  nearly  always 
substantial  surpluses,  with  only  one  deficit.  The  finances  of 
India  are  complicated  by  what  are  called  the  Home  Charges  of 
the  Government,  which  amount  to  nearly  nineteen  millions 
sterling.  Nearly  twelve  of  the  nineteen  millions  consist  of  pay¬ 
ments  on  account  of  English  capital  and  materials  supplied  to 
India,  for  which  India  has  generally  received  good  value.  Without 
English  capital  the  Indian  railways  and  irrigation  works  could 
never  have  been  constructed.  The  pensions  of  retired  ofificers, 
which  must  be  paid  from  somewhere,  amount  to  nearly  4^ 
millions.  The  debt  of  India  amounted  in  1912  to  276  millions, 
of  w'hich  239  millions  had  been  incurred  for  railways  and  irrigation 
works,  which  more  than  pay  for  the  interest  on  the  capital. 
The  questions  of  the  Indian  currency  and  exchange  are  subjects 
for  specialists,  and  have  been  investigated  by  a  Eoyal  Commission. 
Such  questions  had  not  arisen  in  1813.  Grave  charges  have  been 
made  against  the  management  of  the  finances  of  the  India  Office, 
on  which  an  expression  of  opinion  has  been  given.  The  really 
important  matter  to  the  Indian  peoples  is  the  taxation  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  some  of 
the  best  authorities  on  Indian  finance,  from  Lord  Lawrence  to 
Lord  Cromer,  have  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  down 
taxation  in  an  Eastern  country,  even  to  the  extent  of  postponing 
improvements  wffiich  wmuld  be  desirable  if  the  money  were  forth¬ 
coming.  The  incidence  of  taxation  in  1911-12  amounted  in  British 
India  to  about  3.s.  7^d.  per  head  per  annum  from  all  sources. 

The  revenue  is  collected  from  a  limited  number  of  sources. 
Only  excise  opium,  i.e.,  the  kind  of  opium  consumed  in  India  only. 
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will  hereafter  be  available  for  the  imposition  of  taxation.  Salt 
has  been  taxed  from  time  immemorial,  and  is  the  only  impost  that 
falls  on  the  poorest  Indian  who  neither  holds  land  nor  goes  to  law 
nor  consumes  liquor  or  opium.  In  four  years  of  the  last  decade 
the  general  rate  of  duty  was  reduced  by  three  stages  from 
Hs.  21  to  He.  1  per  maund  (equivalent  to  about  one-fifth  of  a 
penny  per  pound).  Stamps,  Excise  (the  liquor  and  drugs  traffic). 
Customs,  Income  Tax,  the  Post  Office,  Telegraphs,  Forests,  all 
swell  the  Government  revenue  to  some  extent,  and  rise  in  amount 
annually  as  the  population  increases,  and  the  administration  is  im¬ 
proved.  Some  of  these  sources  are  entirely  new  since  1813.  Perhaps 
the  most  signal  instance  of  successful  development  is  manifested  by 
the  Irrigation  Department.  Some  of  the  old  works  have  been 
extended  or  restored  by  the  British  Government.  The  Indian 
irrigation  system  far  surpasses  that  of  Egypt.  A  Commission 
in  1901-03  sketched  out  a  rough  programme  of  works  for  the  next 
twenty  years,  to  add  million  acres  to  the  irrigated  area  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  nearly  30  millions  sterling.  The  Government, 
working  on  this  report,  are  spending  about  tw^o  millions  a  year, 
even  exceeding  the  programme.  By  1912,  41^  millions  sterling, 
total  capital  outlay,  had  been  expended,  producing  a  percentage 
of  6‘6  net  revenue  on  that  outlay.  Protective  irrigation  cannot 
be  remunerative  everywhere ;  it  is  sometimes  most  difficult  where 
most  urgently  required.  In  the  year  1911-12  the  large  sum  of 
nearly  5J  millions  was  spent  on  buildings  and  roads.  In  short, 
in  all  Departments  the  object  of  the  Government  is  avowedly 
to  do  the  best  they  can — consistently  with  the  means  at  their 
disposal  and  the  limitation  of  taxation — to  develop  the  material 
resources  of  the  country. 

But  while  devoting  their  principal  attention  and  resources  to 
these  material  branches  of  the  administration,  the  Government 
have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  intellectual  development  of  India. 
Education  has  passed  through  certain  marked  stages,  such  as  the 
preference  of  Western  to  Oriental  subjects,  the  Despatch  of  1854, 
the  establishment  of  Universities  from  1857,  the  Commission  of 
1882-3,  the  Simla  Conference  of  1901,  the  Universities  Act  of 
1904,  the  appointment  of  a  Director-General  of  Education,  the 
Separate  Education  Department,  the  Besolution  of  February, 
1913.  In  ten  years  the  funds  devoted  to  public  institutions  have 
nearly  doubled,  amounting  in  1911-12  to  5|  millions  sterling  ;  and 
since  then  large  recurring  and  non-recurring  grants  have  been 
added  to  this  amount.  In  the  same  period  the  number  of  recipients 
of  instruction  has  increased  from  4|  to  nearly  7  millions.  The 
total  number  of  educational  institutions  has  risen  from  about 
148,500  to  about  176,000.  The  total  number  of  boys  under 
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iustruction  has  risen  by  43  per  cent.,  and  of  girls  by  114  per  cent. 
The  persons  classed  as  “  literate  ”  (tested  by  the  ability  to  write 
a  letter  and  read  the  reply)  have  increased  considerably  in  number, 
but  the  figures  show  how  wide  a  field  remains  for  the  further 
spread  of  education  in  India.  In  1911,  taking  India  as  a  w'hole, 
rather  more  than  one  male  in  ten  and  one  female  in  a  hundred 
could  read  and  write ;  less  than  one  male  in  a  hundred  and  one 
female  in  a  thousand  could  read  and  write  English.  The  widest 
possible  extension  of  primary  education  on  a  voluntary  basis  is 
a  cardinal  principle  of  the  Department,  and  much  elementary 
education  is  already  given  free.  There  has  been  a  genuine  move¬ 
ment  for  the  improvement  of  Colleges  throughout  India.  Tech¬ 
nical  education  has  made  no  little  advance,  as  also  the  training 
of  teachers.  The  formation  of  the  character  of  scholars  and 
undergraduates  under  tuition  is  an  important  principle  adopted 
in  education,  attention  being  paid  to  religious  and  moral  teaching, 
to  the  general  tone,  social  life,  surroundings,  traditions  and 
discipline  of  the  pupils.  The  monitorial  system  has  been  tried, 
while  hygiene,  systematic  recreation,  and  modes  of  physical 
culture  have  not  been  neglected.  The  Government  of  India  have 
acknowledged  their  obligation  to  maintain  a  position  of  complete 
neutrality  in  matters  of  religion.  The  educational  policy  of 
Government  has  often  been  criticised  as  having  been  too  literary. 

The  unrest  in  India  which  commenced  in  1905  had  not  termin¬ 
ated  by  1913,  although  to  combat  it  the  Government  had  taken 
various  measures  both  Legislative  and  Executive,  conciliatory 
and  repressive.  The  analysis  of  the  Indian  unrest  by  Englishmen 
as  published  in  the  British  Press  either  ignores  or  minimises  the 
absence  of  sedition  and  anarchy  in  the  Native  States,  which  com¬ 
prise  about  one-third  of  the  entire  area  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
Though  the  Native  States  taken  as  a  whole  are  much  behind  the 
British  territories  in  India  in  material  progress,  yet  in  them 
nothing  is  ever  heard  of  a  “political”  murder  or  an  anarchist’s 
boinb.  Prestige,  no  doubt,  is  a  great  factor  in  politics ;  but  unless 
it  fits  in  with  the  political  psychology  of  the  ruled  it  is  not  of  much 
use.  The  British,  no  doubt,  enjoy  the  prestige  of  the  bayonet, 
with  regard  to  which  the  Indian  Princes  occupy  a  much  inferior 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  native  millions ;  yet  in  what  I  may  call 
psychological  prestige  the  method  of  government  of  the  native 
rulers  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  Indian  masses  that  it  quite  easily 
makes  up  the  deficiency  due  to  want  of  brute-force  prestige.  Of 
course,  the  difficulties  are  very  great  in  the  case  of  English  rulers, 
for  no  one  can  possibly  understand  the  psychology  of  a  nation 
without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  latter’s  language,  religion, 
manners,  and  customs,  and  no  Englishman  possesses  such  know- 
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ledge  of  India.  During  the  last  eight  years  anarchical  outbursts 
in  British  India  have  shown  that  the  bayonet  prestige  of  the 
British  is  not  so  powerful  in  securing  peace  as  the  mystical  forces 
of  Indian  political  psychology  produced  in  the  Indian  mind  where 
the  mighty  orchestra  of  heredity  plays.  It  is  the  warm  and  noble 
ring  of  the  voice  of  psychology  in  the  administration  of  the  Native 
States  that  frees  them  from  anarchical  conspiracy. 

.  Western  comment  on  the  unrest  omits  to  note  the  forces  of 
Indian  psychology,  and  too  much  is  made  of  material  progress 
as  the  basis  of  contentment  of  the  natives  of  India.  The  Times 
in  December  last  published  four  articles  on  “The  Indian  Peril,” 
the  writer  of  which,  like  other  Western  observers,  has  not  gone 
deep  into  the  matter.  It  is  high  time,  however,  that  the  British 
nation,  who  are  responsible  for  their  Indian  Empire,  understood 
the  real  causes  of  the  unrest.  As  I  pointed  out  in  this  Review 
three  years  ago,^  the  anti-English  feeling  among  my  countrymen 
is  primarily  due  tn  a  lack  of  sense  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government,  as  shown  in  not  adequately  punishing 
Englishmen  w'ho  are  convicted  by  English  tribunals  in  India 
of  fatal  assaults  on  natives.  In  the  series  of  articles  on  “The 
Indian  Peril,”  The  Times’  writer  does  not  even  once  refer  to 
this  most  serious  aspect  of  the  unrest.  The  omission  is  remark¬ 
able,  and  shows  that  he  is  not  properly  qualified  to  handle  a 
subject  of  such  gravity.  In  one  place  he  writes  :  “You  cannot 
safely  think  of  India  in  terms  of  Western  condition”;  and  in 
the  same  breath  he  says  that  India  enjoys  “happiness  never 
known  before.”  What  is  his  standard  of  happiness?  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  peoples  of  India  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  treated 
in  a  few  lines.  Their  circumstances  may  vary  from  province  to 
province,  from  district  to  district.  Nor  can  their  happiness  and 
contentment  at  different  dates  be  compared  :  the  evidence  is  in¬ 
sufficient  and  inconclusive.  The  ordinary  Indian’s  horizon  is 
limited ;  his  wants  are  few ;  his  chief  desire  is  to  be  let  alone. 
He  can  appreciate  the  Pax  Britannica  and  the  cheapness  of  salt, 
but  he  hates  the  tax-gatherer  and  the  policeman.  On  the  whole, 
his  psychology  in  the  matter  of  his  lot  in  life  is  likely  to  be  some¬ 
what  mixed.  Can  an  Indian  be  happy  when  he  sees  numerous 
instances  of  Englishmen,  after  kicking  his  countrymen  to  death, 
getting  off  with  fines  ranging  from  six  to  ten  pounds  sterling? 
The  Indian  never  knows  who  is  going  to  be  the  next  victim  of 
a  fatal  assault  from  some  brutal  Englishman,  and  still  we  are 
told  he  enjoys  “  happiness  never  known  before  ” !  Is  there  a 
single  instance  in  the  territories  of  any  of  the  Hindu  Princes  of 
a  Hindu  killing  a  Moslem  without  being  adequately  punished, 
(1)  The.  Fortnightly  Etview,  February,  1911. 
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or  of  a  Moslem  in  any  of  the  Moslem  States  committing  a  fatal 
assault  upon  a  Hindu  and  receiving  a  ridiculously  trivial  sentence 
of  a  small  fine  because  the  offender  belongs  to  the  ruling  class? 
Therefore,  when  Hindu  and  Moslem  British  subjects  weigh  their 
British  rulers  in  the  balance,  they  find  them  wanting  as  regards 
the  administration  of  even-handed  justice  in  cases  where  the 
criminal  happens  to  be  a  white  man.  There  is  no  use  beating 
about  the  bush  and  trying  to  whitew^ash  the  brutality  of  some 
Englishmen  in  India.  Facts  cannot  be  argued  away.  If  the  British 
nation  seriously  wish  to  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  Indian  unrest, 
the  only  course  open  to  them  is  to  ask  Parliament  to  request  returns 
from  the  Viceroy  of  fatal  assaults  committed  in  India  by  English¬ 
men  upon  natives  within  the  last  twelve  months,  and  if  they 
cannot  adequately  punish  the  English  criminals  through  the 
law  courts,  order  them  to  be  deported  forthwith  from  India  as 
a  lesson  to  others.  Of  course,  no  one  suggests  deporting  them 
without  a  trial,  in  the  Botha  fashion,  but  only  after  they  have 
been  convicted  by  a  British  tribunal  of  having  killed  a  native 
of  India.  Unless  and  until  this  is  done,  no  measures,  whether 
the  rigours  of  the  Press  Act,  or  the  Eegulation  of  1818,  or  the 
conciliatory  reforms  of  Lord  Morley,  or  Eoyal  Commissions,  will 
be  of  any  use  to  allay  the  discontent. 

“The  Briton  Imows  nothing,”  remarks  The  Times’  writer  on 
“The  Indian  Peril,”  “of  the  physical  repugnance  which  the 
superior  castes  feel  towards  lower  orders.”  But  the  Indian  knows 
well  the  repugnance  which  some  Britons  in  India  both  feel  and 
icantonly  exhibit  not  only  towards  lower  orders  of  Indians,  but 
towards  high  and  low  without  discrimination.  The  adequate 
punishment  of  English  criminals  in  India  is  not  only  desirable 
on  grounds  of  justice,  but  expediency  demands  it;  for  unless  it 
is  done  the  authorities  in  India  should  never  expect  to  receive  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  country.  And 
without  such  support,  mere  academic  discussions  on  “The  Indian 
Peril  ”  are  w’orse  than  useless  ;  moreover,  they  do  not  give  the  whole 
truth,  and  half-truths  are  worse  than  pure  myth.  The  Deporta¬ 
tion  Law,  Eegulation  3,  of  1818,  was  passed  while  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings  was  Governor-General,  and  by  proper  use  of  it 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Indian 
Government  were  able  to  punish  European  miscreants.  In  the 
twentieth  century  it  has,  however,  been  used  solely  against  natives 
of  India.  If  the  Government  would  only  put  it  in  force  against 
some  European  criminals,  such  as  those  convicted  of  committing 
fatal  assaults  upon  natives,  they  would  break  the  backbone  of 
the  present  unrest  in  India.  There  lies  the  remedy,  and  expedi¬ 
ency,  the  guiding  principle  of  statecraft,  would  surely  suggest  its 
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application,  if  the  strong  sense  of  justice  that  is  needed  to  hold 
the  scales  even  between  Englishmen  and  Indians  be  wanting. 

The  Times’  writer  refers  to  the  “swift  alterations  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Mahomedans,”  whereas  the  fact  is  that  superficial 
English  observers  had  failed  to  notice  the  real  Moslem  attitude, 
which  has  undergone  no  alteration.  Comments  on  the  Indian 
unrest  in  the  columns  of  The  Times  are  generally  based  on  very 
superficial  knowledge  of  either  Moslem  or  Hindu  psychology. 
His  Highness  the  Aga  Khan  refers  to  one  of  The  Times’  articles 
with  no  veiled  scorn  for  the  writer’s  ability,  and  has  no  hesitation 
in  describing  that  article  as  a  “lurid  caricature  of  the  Moslem 
attitude.”  ^  Surely  those  who  protect  themselves  by  writing 
anonymously  should  at  least  take  a  little  more  care  about  the 
accuracy  of  their  statements  ! 

The  unrest  in  India  is  due  to  the  fact  that  hardly  any  attention 
is  being  paid  by  British  authorities  to  Indian  psychology.  In 
this  history  merely  repeats  itself.  Those  who  with  clear  vision 
look  back  upon  the  past  will  see  that  the  real  cause  of  the  over¬ 
throw  of  one  Moslem  dynasty  after  another  was  not  mistakes  in 
political  economy,  but  errors  made  by  Moslem  rulers  with  regard 
to  the  psychology  of  the  governed  Hindu  millions.  The  mind  of 
the  people  is  the  medium  through  which  they  see  and  feel  things 
about  them.  Thoughts  are  the  precursors  of  deeds,  and  each  race 
has  its  own  peculiar  way  of  looking  at  things,  which  guides  its 
action.  Would  it  not,  then,  be  better  for  British  statesmen  to 
know  the  mind  of  the  Indian  millions,  to  realise  that  the  forces 
of  political  economy  are  weak  when  compared  with  the  forces  of 
psychology,  and  that  in  awakening  a  sense  of  loyalty  mere  material 
advantages  are  as  nothing  compared  to  a  feeling  of  hearty 
sympathy  with  their  rulers? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  how  much  of  the  unrest,  at 
any  rate  in  my  native  province  of  Bengal,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  economic  development  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
educational  progress  of  the  people.  Those  who  talk  glibly  of 
compulsory  education  for  India  forget  that  when  it  was  introduced 
into  England  the  economic  condition  here  was  generations  in 
advance  of  that  which  obtains  in  India  to-day.  In  plain  English, 
education  does  not  enlighten  a  man  unless  he  has  two  square  meals 
a  day,  and  book-reading  is  no  panacea  for  all  political  evils.  Com¬ 
pulsory  impetus  to  education  in  India  at  this  juncture  would  mean 
the  creation  of  a  dozen  situations  similar  to  that  which  reigns  in 
Bengal,  and  would  therefore  be  disastrous  to  the  Indian  Empire. 

The  present  unrest  in  India  is  also  in  great  measure  due  to 
the  peculiar  psychological  attitude  adopted  towards  it  by  some  of 

(1)  The  Edinburgh  Review,  January,  1914,  page  2. 
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those  in  authority  at  Whitehall.  About  four  years  ago,  after  the 
murder  of  Colonel  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie  in  London,  I  invited  the 
attention  of  one  of  the  distinguished  Englishmen  at  the  India 
Office,  whom  I  knew  personally  and  with  whom  I  was  in  corre¬ 
spondence  on  matters  political,  to  the  necessity  of  educating  the 
ludian  youth  regarding  the  benefits  of  British  rule  in  India,  so 
as  to  render  such  fanatical  crimes  impossible  in  the  future.  Now 
this  gentleman  in  his  time  had  held  high  appointments  in  India, 
and  as  the  moving  spirit  of  the  India  Office  he  then  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  Lord  Morley.  He  agreed  with  me  that  Indians 
should  be  taught,  but  added,  “if  they  are  teachable,”  and  also 
wrote,  “I  doubt  it  so  far  as  the  extremists  and  their  children 
are  concerned.  They  only  will  learn  by  experience.”  (The  italics 
are  mine.)  I  have  often  pondered  over  the  working  of  the  mind 
behind  those  seemingly  simple  wmrds.  The  extremists  may  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  education,  but  it  passes  my  comprehension 
why  education  on  right  lines  could  not  make  their  children 
appreciate  the  benefits  of  British  rule  and  thus  prevent  them  from 
becoming  like  their  fathers.  The  fathers  of  the  extremists  were 
not  disloyal  to  the  British.  It  could  not  possibly  have  been  this 
official’s  idea  that  teaching  had  failed  to  impress  the  mind  of  the 
youthful  Indian,  for  so  far  no  serious  attempt  has  been  made 
to  instil  into  the  Indian  in  the  most  appropriate  way  the  benefits 
of  British  rule.  If  youthful  Indian  anarchists  could  learn  by 
simply  burning  their  own  fingers,  well  and  good  :  that  might 
be  desirable  from  one  point  of  view.  But  is  it  statesmanlike  to  let 
them  gain  their  experience  by  inflicting  wrongs  on  other  people? 
For  the  anarchists  themselves  are  not  the  only  sufferers ;  many 
innocent  people,  including  the  present  Viceroy  of  India,  have  been 
victims  of  their  bombs  and  bullets.  Until  such  time  as  the  authori¬ 
ties  at  the  India  Office  alter  their  attitude  towards  the  Indian  unrest 
and  make  up  their  mind  to  convince  the  Indian  youth  of  the 
benefits  of  British  rule  in  India,  the  repetition  of  a  variety  of 
political  nostrums  will  not  be  of  much  avail  against  the  forces 
of  discontent.  Unrest  is  a  psychological  disease  and  requires 
proper  psychological  treatment.  But  alas  !  the  majority  of  modern 
Anglo-Indian  administrators  are  ignoring  the  forces  of  Indian 
psychology,  and  making  the  Empire  pay  dearly  for  their  in¬ 
difference  to  this-  vital  factor. 

S.  M.  Mitua. 
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Republics  have  ever  been  keen  wooers  of  foreign  Princes,  and 
the  Republic  of  Letters,  through  the  medium  of  its  Senates,  the 
Academies,  has  shown  itself  in  this  respect  a  particularly  eager 
wooer.  But  I  doubt  whether  the  Academies,  as  a  rule,  have 
done  their  wooing  as  all  wooing  should  be  done ;  I  mean,  not  only 
with  due  discrimination  and  strength  of  purpose,  but  with  fear¬ 
lessness  and  dash.  Their  advances  have  often  gone  no  further 
than  to  crave  a  colourless  exchange  of  courtesies,  the  humble 
request  and  yet  humbler  acceptance  of  a  distant  patronage. 
True,  a  connection  of  this  kind  may  lend  something  to  the  outward 
glamour  of  a  learned  or  artistic  corporation,  and  I  would  not  deny 
the  importance  of  its  public  bearing,  especially  when  it  can  serve 
as  a  social  hint  to  a  pleasure-seeking  and  material  generation, 
a  generation  heedless  of  all  such  intellectual  activities  as  are  not 
manifestly  nor  immediately  convertible  into  specie  or  short  bills. 
Such  an  honour,  such  a  privilege,  however,  are  unsubstantial; 
they  contribute  but  little  to  the  intrinsic  worth  or  real  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  society  that  begs  the  favour.  Nor  is  the  prince  who 
bestows  the  favour  more  likely  to  draw  from  it  any  appreciable 
gratification.  At  the  most,  its  bestowal  will  wring  from  him  the 
quiet,  well-bred,  but  wholly  formal,  smile,  which  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  Roumania  has  crystallised  for  us  with  a  playful  if  pathetic  irony 
in  her  Thoughts  of  a  Queen  :  “Strictly  speaking,  a  prince  requires 
nothing  but  eyes  and  ears ;  he  does  not  need  a  mouth ,  except 
to  smile.”  It  is  such  aphorisms  as  that,  or,  again,  as  this  ;  “A 
little  contradiction  animates  conversation.  This  explains  why 
Courts  are  so  dull  ”  ;  it  is  such  aphorisms,  from  such  a  pen,  which 
make  my  present  task,  if  not  an  easy  one,  a  task  which  is,  to  say 
the  least,  congenial.  For  they  denote  in  their  Royal  author,  along 
with  an  unmitigated  scorn  for  etiquette  and  insincerity,  that 
intellectual  tolerance  which  is,  as  she  herself  has  put  it,  a  token 
of  the  highest  culture. 

Now’,  bolder  perhaps  in  this  than  some  academies,  or  at  least 
happier  than  they,  in  that  our  boldness  has  been  promptly 
crowned,  it  is,  indeed,  as  a  colleague  and  co-worker,  not  as  a 
queen,  that  we  have  approached  Carmen  Sylva ;  and  we  have 
wooed  her,  not  into  patronage,  but  into  Fellowship.  And 
since  it  is  as  a  Fellow’  that  Carmen  Sylva  has  been  willing  to  link 
her  name  with  ours,  to  become,  as  it  w’ere,  one  of  our  body  cor¬ 
porate,  it  is  then,  as  a  colleague  and  co-worker,  that  w’e  may  claim, 

(1)  An  addres.s  delivered  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  on  the  occasion  of 
the  admittance  of  H.M.  the  Queen  of  Roumania  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 
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that  we  should  claim,  to  treat  her,  in  fairness  both  to  her  work 
and  to  ourselves. 

She  has  made  literature — pure  literature — the  passionate  devo¬ 
tion  of  her  life  ;  not  through  any  shirking  of  the  cares  of  rulership, 
as  Koumanian  history  would  testify,  but  in  obedience  to  an  early 
call,  to  a  driving  impulse  from  within,  her  temperament  as  a 
writer  and  as  a  poet. 

For,  when,  her  duties  as  a  Queen  fulfilled,  she  turns  to  literature, 
among  the  various  forms  of  poetry — epic,  philosophic,  lyrical — 
or  of  prose — romances,  novels,  fairy  tales — she  will  cultivate  in 
either  group  those  forms  of  it  which  owe  most  to  the  imagination 
and  least  to  the  topicalities  of  life  ;  those  from  which  the  trappings 
of  the  more  temporal  sovereignty  are  shed  according  as  the  inner 
and  more  spiritual  personality  tends  to  clothe  itself  in  a  more 
independent  garb. 

“Talent  alone  raises  us,”  she  writes,  adding  :  “If  you  are  to 
be  great,  your  person  must  disappear  behind  your  w'ork.”  Hence 
it  is  to  talent  alone  that  she  would  owe  her  place  in  literature ; 
hence,  also,  to  gratify  her  wish,  it  is  to  talent  alone  that  we  must 
look.  Hence,  finally,  I  shall  omit  from  this  survey,  as  foreign 
to  my  purpose,  the  fascinating  volume  made  up  of  her  childhood’s 
reminiscences.  From  Memory’s  Shrine. 

For  the  critic  so  difficult  is  it  to  hold  the  balance  evenly  as 
between  the  talents  and  the  advantages  of  the  author,  when 
confronted  with  works  of  this  character ;  so  difficult  is  it  to  appraise 
exactly  how  far  the  public  interest  aroused  by  such  a  book  has  been 
due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  merits  of  the  writer,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  the  glamour  of  the  mighty  events,  to  the  curiosity  in  private 
anecdote  and  in  the  exalted  personages  who  move  therein.  And 
yet,  even  here,  in  following  the  course  of  Carmen  Sylva’s  child¬ 
hood,  it  is  more  often  the  realm  of  dreams^  of  the  imagination,  that 
we  behold  or  traverse  in  her  company  :  “For  in  childhood 
Romance  is  Reality  and  Reality  a  very  poor  sort  of  Romance.” 
And  she  is  sorry  for  the  children  of  the  present  day,  de¬ 
terred,  forbidden  as  they  are,  by  the  cramping  influences  of 
our  modern  and  utilitarian  education,  from  spreading  wide  their 
wings  ;  “  Would  not  some  of  these  little  sceptics  laugh  at  the 
idea?”  she  asks  Not  theirs,  indeed,  her  gift  of  wonder.  But  we 
know  to  what  uses  on  their  behalf  she  has  put  this,  her  priceless 
gift,  in  order  to  supply  and  remedy  their  wants  and  needs ;  what 
she  has  done  to  give  back  to  the  disinherited  of  childhood  their 
forsaken  paradise,  the  fairy  Kingdom;  we  know  the  charming 
tales  which  have  won  for  her  a  place  between  Grimm  and 
Perrault,  by  the  side  of  Andersen.  The  graces  of  all  three 
are  her  possession ;  but  to  their  super-sane  morality,  which  male 
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selfishness  has  sometimes  marred,  her  womanly,  her  motherly 
instincts  have  added  something  that  is  indefinably  more  tender 
and  more  uplifting.  And  my  excuse  for  not  quoting  from  her 
fairy  tales  must  be  that,  after  all,  they  represent  only  one  facet, 
and  that,  however  exquisite,  a  minor  one,  in  her  poetical 
physiognomy.  And  if  this  be  not  true  of  her  longer,  more 
worldly,  and  more  realistic  novels — never  very  worldly  nor  very 
realistic,  however,  as  you  may  readily  conceive — still,  I  cannot 
linger  over  these.  They  have  been  for  the  most  part  written 
in  collaboration;  they  do  not,  therefore,  come  within  the  scope 
of  so  purely  personal  a  study.  Of  her  shorter  romances, 
her  novelettes,  a  good  many  are  moral  allegories,  yet  another 
kind  of  fable  or  fairy  story,  but  intended  this  time  for 
the  benefit  of  grown-up  readers ;  while  the  most  attractive 
are  studies  in  racial  character  and  local  colour,  all  moist 
and  fragrant  with  an  idealism  recalling  George  Sand’s  rustic 
sketches.  Here  Carmen  Sylva  tells  mainly  of  the  Eonmanian 
peasant’s  life,  which  she  portrays  to  us  in  all  the  shades  of  its 
poetical  complexion,  its  alternations  of  elemental  tenderness  and 
hate,  of  burning  toil  as  of  glorious  rest  in  the  fields  of  golden 
maize  and  the  hilly  groves.  Time  would  fail  me,  let  alone 
true  competence,  to  review'  at  length  and  at  first  hand 
her  new  versions  of  the  ancient  ditties  w'hich,  together 
w'ith  the  rich  stores  of  its  legends,  her  precious  combination  of 
the  scholar’s  w'ith  the  poet’s  gifts  has  restored  to  the  Eoumanian 
people.  Moreover,  as  I  have  said  before,  all  these  prose  works- 
novels,  fairy  tales,  short  stories — even  as  her  verse  translations,  are 
but  secondary  manifestations  of  her  poetic  temperament.  She 
deals  almost  invariably  with  an  imaginary  world  of  her  own 
creation,  or,  to  say  the  least,  with  a  world  transformed  by  her 
magician’s  wand,  set  in  a  poetic  framew'ork,  and  in  a  language 
W'hich,  while  not  strictly  metrical,  belongs  primarily  to  poetry. 
Now,  Carmen  Sylva’s  art  is  not  that  of  a  Pierre  Loti,  whatever 
affinities  of  soul  they  may  have  with  one  another,  and  w'hatever 
be  the  charm,  the  loving  care  w'ith  w'hich  she  has  translated  into 
German  some  of  his  w'orks.  Pierre  Loti,  like  Chateaubriand 
before  him,  found  in  the  traditional  instrument  of  the  French 
poet  a  medium  incapable  of  expressing  the  elusive  readings  and 
indeterminate  notations  of  his  delicate  and  tormented  sensuous¬ 
ness.  So  that  his  poetic  faculty  w'as  bound  to  r*eject  that  medium 
and  to  fashion  for  himself  a  wholly  novel  and  personal  one,  a 
rhythmic  prose,  of  w'hich  the  perfect  flow  and  number  are  in 
his  ear — in  his  alone. 

Thanks  to  the  richer  variety  of  German  metre,  Carmen  Sylva 
met  with  no  such  an  obstaele  as  galled  Pierre  Ijoti.  She 
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had,  therefore,  no  need  to  fashion  a  new  instrument  in  order 
to  express  a  temperament  at  once  more  normal  and  more 
varied,  if  less  subtle  and  fastidious  than  the  Frenchman’s. 
She  has  sung  equally  in  verse  and  prose,  but  in  either 
case  has  sung ;  she  is,  indeed,  for  ever  singing ;  I  mean  that  it 
is  poetry  she  writes  at  every  turn  and  would  fain  write,  and  needs 
must  write.  That  being  so,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  poet’s 
normal  medium  should  be  better  suited  to  her  song  than  prose — 
whatever  be  the  pitch  to  which  she  may  exalt  the  latter.  Besides, 
and  in  venturing  upon  this  criticism  I  know  full  well  that  with 
that  intellectual  tolerance  at  which  I  hinted,  she  will  condone 
my  frankness,  whenever  she  is  writing  prose  she  is  inclined, 
like  many,  I  could  say  most  women  writers,  and  the  greatest — 
Gfeorge  Sand  to  wit — she  is  inclined  to  allow  too  free  a  flow  to 
her  emotions  and  ideas ;  she  does  not  always  knit  with  sufficient 
care  and  closeness  the  texture  of  her  sentence,  the  contours  of 
her  periods.  She  sometimes  writes,  I  will  not  say  loosely,  but  too 
smoothly,  in  too  uniform  a  stream,  one  that  neither  dyke  nor 
lock  restrains.  And  that  is  why  her  gain  is  great  from  the  con¬ 
straint  of  verse,  whose  chastening  mould  imprints  upon  her 
style  precision  and  conciseness,  along  with  terseness  and  relief. 
Moreover,  it  is  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  for  their  verse  that 
poets  are  remembered,  however  beautiful  and  sensuous  their  prose, 
and  never  more  so  than  when,  as  here,  with  Carmen  Sylva,  they 
transfuse  into  poetic  ore  whatever  their  fancy  plays  upon,  whether 
intellectual  concepts,  sentiments,  or  bare  sensations. 

Song  is  to  Carmen  Sylva  as  natural  a  function  as  it  is  a 
function  of  the  sun  to  shine,  of  the  little  brook  to  murmur, 
of  the  broad  stream  to  sweep  majestically  towards  the  ocean, 
of  the  earth  ceaselessly  to  turn  ;  and  I  am  not  alone  in  saying  this, 
since  it  is  from  one  of  her  poems,  “The  Bard,”  that  I  borrow 
these  very  similes.  One  is  not  born,  as  she,  of  an  ancient 
stock  which  has  yielded  the  most  venturesome  of  knights, 
and  bold  explorers  alike  of  virgin  lands  and  virgin  thoughts, 
naturalists,  philosophers ;  and  women  saints  or  artists ;  of  a  stock 
which  but  the  other  day  gave  as  their  ruler  to  the  motley  and 
picturesque  Albanian  people  the  proud  figure  of  a  soldier-scholar ; 
one  is  not  born  of  a  like  stock  without  inheriting,  or  reproducing 
in  some  form  or  other,  its  roving  spirit.  And  when  it  happens 
lhat  this  spirit  is  enshrined  in  a  woman’s  soul,  receptive  and 
impressionable  to  the  point  of  diffidence,  there  is  no  need  to 
wonder  that  it  should  break  out  in  the  more  imaginative  forms  of 
exploration.  Which  is,  once  more,  what  Carmen  Sylva  has  herself 
explained  in  “Dreamland.”  The  ideal  crown  for  her — ideal,  hence 
inaccessible, — would  be  a  crown  of  flowers,  one  lighter  than  th#» 
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dewdrops ;  her  Eoyal  cloak  would  be  a  cloak  of  cobweb ;  the  sun 
would  be  the  marshal  of  her  court,  a  cloud  her  chariot.  For  it  is 
then  that  her  kingdom,  stretching  far  beyond  surrounding  nature, 
would  embrace  the  finest  arts  and  the  wildest  flights  of  human 
thought.  Then  would  her  sceptre  sway  all  hearts.  But  her 
immediate  kingdom — and  she  knows  it,  and  resigns  herself  there¬ 
to,  not  in  any  languid  mood,  but  with  a  fondness  for  heroic 
deed — is,  and  will  remain,  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  and,  to 
escape  from  its  materiality  and  narrowness,  it  is,  therefore,  to 
surrounding  nature  that  she  wdll  look ;  and  w^hen  surrounding 
nature  offers  her,  in  turn,  the  waters  of  the  iron-grey  Ehine  and 
of  the  turquoise  Danube,  here  is  frankly  something  wherewith  to 
slake  her  thirst.  And  so  w^e  penetrate  wdth  her  into  the  Ehenish 
woodland  which  sheltered  her  first  marvelling  essay,  her  childish 
games,  games  that  she  likens  to  those  of  “Prince  Woodbird  ”  :  — 

“  Loaves  softly  touch  my  hair,  my  face 
Is  kissed  by  breezes  mild; 

The  sun  curtails  his  homeward  race 
To  aid  his  weary  child. 

“  Like  wine  my  happy  blood  doth  beat, 

My  laugh’s  a  sylvan  spring; 

That  bubbling  up  so  strong  and  sweet 
Through  all  the  wood  doth  ring.”  i 

Now,  with  adolescence,  she  awakens  to  the  first  dreams 
of  love,  whose  eternal  vows,  with  a  sentimental  and  Teutonic 
anthropomorphism,  she  symbolises  in  the  entwining  of  the  dark 
fir  and  the  soft-coloured  beech.  When  she  is  bare  of  leaves,  he 
shelters  her  from  the  icy  mountain  cold.  Later,  when  she  puts 
on  her  vernal  gown,  ’tis  he,  the  elder,  who  will  grow  green  again 
at  this  fair  and  joyous  sight  (“Eternal  Love”).  But  with  ripen¬ 
ing  years  reflection  comes,  and  disillusion  in  its  train.  In  the 
verses  entitled  “Betrayed”  the  poet  tells  us  of  a  bitter  tragedy. 
Into  the  stony  heart  of  an  ancient  rock  a  young  fir-tree 
had  wound  herself  like  a  bride.  But  the  seducer,  young  and 
handsome,  soon  appeark  in  the  shape  of  the  West  Wind,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  her  possession,  engages  in  a  mad  struggle  with 
the  rock.  And  she,  of  course,  will  yield  to  the  stormy  blast  of 
the  more  youthful  passion  :  — 

“But  the  faithless  wind  would  not  long  be  seen 
By  the  side  of  his  bride.  Away 
With  a  laugh  he  rushed  through  the  deep  ravine, 

Some  other  hearts  to  slay.” 


(1)  Poems  by  Carmen  Sylva;  English  Translation  by  A.  H.  Exner 
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And,  as  for  the  poor  old  fool  who  had  loved  her  first  and  best, 
although 

“  Other  young  firs  about  him  press 

With  greetings  of  youthful  glee; 

Vainly  they  woo  him  in  his  distress. 

He  must  ever  a  widower  be.” 

We  have  had  in  succession  the  morning  hymn,  the  midday  idyll, 
and  the  evening  tragedy  of  Woodland.  But  the  Sea  also  has  her 
romances,  her  joys  and  sorrows,  vaguer,  less  perceptible  perhaps 
to  the  human  eye  because  more  lonesome  than  the  forest’s,  hence 
of  greater  depth  and  fierceness.  And  Carmen  Sylva,  despite  her 
preference  for  sylvan  shades,  has  nevertheless  devoted  a  w^hole 
book  of  Lieder  to  the  great,  lonely  witch,  whose  sobbing,  foaming 
wrath  beats  vainly  against  the  haughty  and  unshaken  rock  that 
shelters  from  the  billows  the  bird-nests  and  the  fragrant  heather- 
bells.  For  the  sea  hates  the  earth,  whose  richly  coloured  down 
she  must  needs  envy,  as  she  compares  it  to  her  own  dull  hue  and 
faded  gown.  And  the  jealous  sea  turns  to  the  sun  for  sympathy, 
who,  friendly  and  unselfish,  tries  to  lend  her  something  of  his 
own  warmth  and  brilliance,  as  he  rises  in  the  morning,  golden  as 
the  ripening  corn,  or  as  he  sinks  to  rest  at  night,  gory  as  a 
battlefield.  ’Tis  all  in  vain.  The  sea  will  remain  cold  and  grey 
for  aye.  Sometimes  she  will  forget  her  woes  and  jealousies,  and 
then  she  will  dance,  the  merry,  merry  sea,  in  her  mantle  of  green 
and  crown  of  ivory  ;  she  will  dance  and  sing  like  a  mad  Bacchante, 
with  outstretched  arms,  that  rise  and  fall  in  time  with  her  song. 
But  more  often,  when  she  is  not  angered,  her  calm  has  a  sweet 
melancholy,  as,  sparkling  in  the  Italian  moonlight,  her  waves, 
coaxed  by  the  tepid  breezes  of  the  south,  lap  with  light  motion 
the  shores  moist  with  the  fragrance  of  violets  and  orange-blossoms. 
Yet  it  is  not  the  clear  transparent  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
that  Carmen  Sylva  prefers,  but  those  of  the  northern  fiords  and 
sounds,  veiled  by  the  Scandinavian  haze,  which  has  spread 
over  them  from  the  green  hills  and  vales,  whose  giant  oaks 
tell  of  chaste  and  secular  repose.  For  it  is  in  like  retreats,  whose 
mystery  and  discreetness  the  more  vulgar  souls  cannot  penetrate, 
that  the  poet’s  soul  now  longs  to  breathe.  With  her  the  gift 
of  wonder  now  gently  yields,  albeit  it  never  disappears,  to  the 
gift  of  suffering,  rendered  more  acute,  but  also  enriched,  by 
contact  with  a  fuller  life,  and  its  overflowing  cares,  its  empty 
hopes,  its  losses  imretrieved.  Not  only  has  she  known  intense 
emotions  of  an  unusual  kind,  the  horrors  of  revolution  and  of 
war;  and,  to  no  ordinary  degree,  the  more  common  losses,  that 
of  her  kin,  of  some  whose  years  must  have  prepared  her  for 
their  loss,  and  of  one,  whose  age  had  seemed  to  promise  a  life- 
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long  brotherhood.  Above  all  others,  she  has  lost  one  whom  she 
herself  had  borne,  and  on  whose  infant  life  her  own  was  centred 
in  an  all-absorbing  love  and  hopefulness.  And  it  is  to  this  desolate 
and  tortured  motherhood  that  we  owe,  if  not  her  innate  partialitv 
for  poetry,  at  any  rate  her  growing  practice  of  this  art.  Poetry 
alone  could  bring  her,  failing  such  easy  and  more  selfish  solace 
as  may  heal  those  who  feel  but  feebly,  at  least  the  creative  and 
austere  diversion  necessary  to  those  who,  feeling  strongly,  can  never 
heal,  but  whose  equally  strong  faith  and  sense  of  duty  bid  them 
live  on  despite.  And  with  temperaments  such  as  Carmen  Sylva’s 
it  has  happened  before  that  a  like  grief,  and  a  like  diversion, 
have  given  to  the  world  a  new-born  poet,  or,  if  the  poet  was 
senior  to  the  grief,  then  a  heightening  of  the  poet.  Hers  was 
naturally  the  gift  of  wonder.  Hers  will  now  be  the  gift  of  tears, 
and  not  of  tears  that  burn  and  scar,  but  of  tears  that  beautify 
and  adorn ;  of  tears  by  distance  made  more  sweet ;  yet  not  bereft 
of  poignancy ;  not  drained  through  either  time  or  art.  For  her 
tears,  even  though  crystallised  into  verse,  remain  true  tears.  They 
are  not  former  tears,  trickling  sparsely  from  eyes  now  dried,  and 
hoarded  by  the  sentimental  thrift  of  one  whom  the  translation  of 
his  grief  into  terms  of  art  has  healed.  Carmen  Rylva  does  not 
believe  in  such  artful  and  festhetic  tears.  “Those  who  maintain 
that  grief,  when  it  is  made  the  subject  of  song,  is  nearly  cured, 
either  are  not  poets  or  have  not  suffered.”  And  she  had  developed 
this  idea  afresh  in  the  poem  entitled  “Invulnerable”  ; — 


“A  singer  sweet  to  touch  men’s  hearts 
Dry-eyed  thou  canst  not  be; 

’Tis  only  through  thy  blood-red  tears 
Bright  roses  thou  canst  see. 

Construct  thy  harp  of  yonder  cross, 
Whose  weight  is  keenest  pain; 

Thy  song  ring  out  like  yonder  sword 
Which  cuts  thy  heart  in  twain. 

Take  all  the  broken  chords  of  life 
That  lie  within  thy  heart. 

Attuned  to  love  and  longing,  make 
Them  of  thy  harp  a  part. 

Sing  out  the  song  within  thy  heart 
In  mankind’s  listening  ears. 

And  of  thy  blood-red  roses  weave 
A  spray  bedewed  with  tears. 

Then  all  the  sadness  of  the  world 
And  all  its  pain  are  thine. 

Ah  I  then  when  thou  canst  weep  no  more, 
Thy  song  shall  he  divine !  ” 
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A  complex  and  extremely  interesting  problem — to  what  extent 
is  human  sorrow  assuaged  by  thus  finding  issue  in  a  work 

of  art?  And  there  is  another  question  of  a  more  aesthetic  order 
arising  out  of  this,  as  to  whether  the  tears  shed  by  the  poet  are 
more  beautiful  when  they  gush  forth  from  the  hot  spring  of  an 
acute  and  immediate  emotion,  or,  when  purified  and  cooled  by 
the  lull  of  time,  they  are  shed  anew  under  the  stress  of  a  de¬ 
liberately  provoked  emotion,  artistically  fanned  and  tempered  by 
the  critical  sense.  There  could  he  here,  it  seems  to  me, 

two  theories  (as  for  the  actor’s  art),  both  tenable,  the 
choice  between  which  practice  alone,  dependent  in  each  case 
on  the  temperament  of  the  poet,  could  determine  and  justify. 
It  will  not,  I  think,  be  gainsaid  that,  if  it  be  true  in 

certain  but  rare  cases,  that  grief,  by  expressing  itself  in  a  work 
of  art,  does  not  find  its  healing  in  the  process,  it  is  never¬ 
theless,  if  in  varying  degrees,  much  softened,  and  the  more  so 
as  it  expresses  itself  more  often.  Montaigne  has  shown  that 
one  can  deaden  the  fear  of  death  itself,  that  greatest  of  all  fears 
with  most  of  us,  by  meditating  ceaselessly  upon  it,  till  it  assume 
towards  us  a  familiar,  friendly  visage.  So,  too,  with  human 
grief ;  which  is  w^hat  Keats  has  understood  and  sung  so  beauti¬ 
fully  in  his  invocation  to  sweet  Sorrow.  And  Carmen  Sylva 
likewise,  if  in  prose;  “Suffering  is  our  most  faithful  friend. 
It  always  returns.  Often  it  changes  its  garb  and  even  its  counten¬ 
ance  ;  but  w^e  soon  recognise  it  by  its  cordial  and  intimate  embrace.” 
But  where  Carmen  Sylva  differs,  here,  from  many,  from  most 
poets,  is  that  she  has  not  drawn  from  her  many  and  constant  suffer¬ 
ings  the  luxury  of  self-commiseration,  but  an  additional  incentive 
to  her  already  innate  sympathy  with  alien  ills.  A  childless  mother, 
she  is  now  become  the  mother  of  all  the  motherless,  and  from  this 
feeling  springs  another  set  of  poems,  of  which  that  entitled  “Step¬ 
mother”  gives  ns  the  characteristic,  although  not  unfamiliar, 
note.  That  is  why  to  this  collection  I  prefer  the  lines  headed 
respectively  “Theatening  clouds”  and  “Perplexed  with  curious 
fancies.”  In  the  first  the  nobleness  of  grief,  grief’s  kindliness, 
its  usefulness,  are  emphasized,  since  it  is  personal  suffering  that 
has  given  to  the  poet  this  clear  perceptiveness  of  shy  and  speech¬ 
less  grief  in  others  ; — 

“Should  there  a  face  forbidding  seem. 

Then  listen  to  the  heart; 

’Tia  full  of  pain,  you  did  not  dream 
Of  hidden  wounds  that  smart. 

So.  should  you  hear  a  chance  remark, 

*  He  keeps  himself  apart  I  ’ 

And  see  a  face  that’s  stern  and  dark; 

Go,  listen  to  the  heart!” 
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And  I  might  recall  Sully  Prudhomme’s  treatment  of  the  same 
idea  in  “Le  Vase  Brise.”  But  the  coincidence  is  merely  one 
of  theme,  there  is  no  real  affinity.  The  affinity  of  manner — and 
of  soul — we  find  in  this  little  introspective  poem,  of  so  subtle 
and  poignant  an  analysis  : — 

“  Perplexed  with  curious  fancies 

You  lie  the  whole  night  through; 

They  ask  with  their  mute  reproaches. 

Why  need  they  watch  with  you? 

These  thoughts  are  angrily  knocking 
The  walls  of  the  brain  behind; 

Like  wandering  ghosts  they  are  trying 
In  vain  an  exit  to  find. 

Your  lips  and  your  heart  you  have  fastened. 

Have  bolted  and  locked  the  door; 

For  ever  these  thoughts  are  captured; 

They  enter  your  heart  no  more.” 

And  here  we  happen  upon  an  essentially  modern  and  con¬ 
temporary  note,  whereon  a  true  pessimist  would  have  played  a 
voluptuous  “suite”  of  morbid  variations.  Not  so  Carmen  Sylva. 
For  her  such  thoughts  were  proof  of  but  a  passing  tension,  a 
moment’s  crisis.  This  moment  passed,  she  becomes  once  more 
the  melancholy  but  dutiful  and  healthy  daughter  of  the  Ehine,  of 
her  dear  German  and  romantic  Ehine,  which  she  loves  so  that, 
even  when  he  shows  himself  both  harsh  and  thankless  towards  the 
dwellers  on  his  banks,  when  he  overflows  those  banks,  she  and 
they  forgive  him  for  his  fitful  outbursts,  which  but  seem  to  them 
a  token  that  he  loves  them  not  wisely  but  too  well. 

And  the  great  stream  now  calm,  she  takes  up  her  harp 
and,  as  she  strikes  its  chords,  marrying  this  time  the  gift 
of  wonder  to  the  gift  of  grief,  the  old  legends  of  unfaithful  knights 
and  chaste  manorial  dames  live  again  under  the  magic  of  her 
song.  For  German  romanticism,  that  of  the  South  German  poets 
in  particular,  among  whom  Carmen  Sylva  is  so  notable  a  figure, 
is  not  dead  and  will  not  die — Heine  would  fain  have  killed  it, 
and  was  conquered  by  its  spell — so  long  as  the  Ehine  will  flow, 
reflecting  in  its  swift,  steely,  rippling  surface  the  sombre  notches 
of  the  rocks  and  castle  turrets  that  loom  above,  and  of  the 
luscious,  lustrous  vines  that  grow  between.  Eomanticism  in 
France  was  but  a  literary,  isolated  fashion ;  with  us  it  is  rather 
a  periodical  revolt  against  the  grey  tones  of  our  climate  and  social 
life ;  it  is  individual  energy,  unable  to  assert  itself  by  dynamic 
action,  and  translating  into  the  static  strength  of  poetry.  In 
Germany  romanticism  is  at  the  root  of  the  racial  tree,  and  will 
last  as  long  as  the  tree.  The  mass  of  the  German  nation  do  not 
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tire,  whether  of  the  repetition  of  familiar  sentiments  or  of  the 
resurrection  of  familiar  haunts.  Moreover,  they  will  always  be 
able  to  provide  the  author  of  a  well-written  Lied,  who  draws  upon 
this  twofold  source,  with  fresh  musical  interpretations,  and  that  is 
what  has  happened  to  Carmen  Sylva,  as  you  are  aware.  But  if 
Germany  would  see  and  relish  in  her  poetry  that  which  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  traditional  and  German,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us 
from  preferring  what  is  freshest  and  most  personal.  And 
that,  I  think,  we  shall  find,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  collection 
entitled  Songs  of  Manual  Toil,  which  an  American,  Mr.  John 
Eliot  Bowen,  has  rendered  with  a  rare  felicity  of  style  and  metre. 

A  delightfully  modern  idea,  thus  to  penetrate  into  the  humblest 
lives  of  every  trade  and  craft,  thence  to  exude  in  sprays  of  song 
all  that  such  lives  conceal  by  way  of  trials,  hopes  and  sorrows, 
disenchantments  or,  failing  the  more  material  joys — so  scarce  ! — 
of  lawful  pride  in  labour  well  performed  and  fruitful.  And  other 
poets,  to  be  sure,  and  I  will  name  but  one,  John  Gregory,  among 
the  living,  have  had  a  kindred  thought ;  but  springing,  as  it  springs 
here,  from  a  royal  fount  of  sympathy,  that  thought  partakes 
of  a  peculiar  zest. 

Besides,  Carmen  Sylva’s  musical  “suite”  and  picture  gallery — 
for  there  is  no  comprehensive  term  wherewith  to  designate  this 
choice  miscellany,  wherein  the  music  and  the  pictures  blend  in 
a  synthetic  symphony  of  sound  and  colour — reveal  a  virtuosity, 
a  finish  which  are  hers  alone.  They  represent  the  acme  of  her 
craftsmanship.  Were  I  called  upon  to  find  their  companion  piece, 
T  would  look  to  the  French  Parnassian  Coppee,  who,  with  a  skill 
akin  to  hers  and  a  soul  but  slightly  less  receptive  than  her  soul, 
has  often  knowm  how  to  transpose  into  terms  of  art,  thanks  to 
his  flawless  diction  and  to  the  perfect  correspondence  between  the 
concrete  and  its  verbal  likeness,  the  most  seemingly  trivial  details 
of  the  most  seemingly  grey  life.  But  Coppee’s  triumphs  in  this 
sphere  are  at  once  more  scattered  and  less  sustained  than  Carmen 
Rylva’s.  She  has  forgotten  not  a  single  one  among  the  workers, 
whether  town  or  rural,  and  I  cannot  therefore  introduce  them  all. 
But  here,  at  random,  are  a  few.  Thus,  to  begin,  the  boatman  on 
the  Danube,  in  his  alternate  moods  of  toil  and  leisure  : — 

“Down  stream  ’tis  all  by  moonlight. 

Up  stream  at  blazing  noon; 

Down  stream  upon  the  ripples. 

Up  stream  through  sandy  dune. 

Down  stream  the  helm  held  loosely, 

A  pipe  between  the  lips; 

Up  stream  like  beast  one  straineth 
And  galls  the  breast  and  hips." 
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Behold  the  solitary  sower  as  he  paces  in  rhythmic  motion  the 
brown  and  mellow  soil  :  “Two  steps  and  then  a  handful.”  While, 
over  there,  “Eight  oxen  spend  and  strain  beneath  the  plough¬ 
ing.”  Further  afield,  the  velvet-coated  beauties,  with  their  golden 
eyes  of  velvet  full  of  patient  anguish.  ’Tis  fodder  time,  and  the 
cows  all  listen,  with  necks  outstretched.  They  greet  the  clover, 
“And  how  they  lick  their  noses  till  they  glisten  !  ” 

Now,  still  “In  Clover”  : — 

“With  kerchiefs  red  where  the  poppies  grow. 

In  midday  shades. 

Nod  each  to  other  and  titter  low 
Three  little  maids.” 

While  the  boyish  rover  looks  askance  !  It  is  a  like  brisk  coquetry 
and  tripping  airiness,  united  to  an  even  greater  wealth  of 
onomatopoeic  effect,  that  lends  both  charm  and  magic  to  the 
twirling  mill-wheel,  as,  similar  to  a  maiden  coy  and  faithless, 
it  chats  and  chides  and  coaxes,  and  turns  the  miller’s  head ;  that 
lends  grace  again  to  the  lithe-limbed  country  lass,  who  listens  to 
the  May-bird’s  song  and  to  the  brooklet’s  dinning — while  spinning. 
Now,  from  these  rural  and  exhilarating  sounds,  let  us  pass  on  to 
the  louder,  more  trying  and  nerve-racking  hum  that  besets  the 
city  labourer.  Here,  it  is  true,  the  deeper  emotional  note  may 
fire  our  fancy ;  it  does  not  gladden  ;  it  is  a  woeful  note.  We 
watch  the  glass-blower,  who,  sadly  although  knowingly,  is  short¬ 
ening  his  life  at  every  breath  he  blow's  into  the  red-hot  heat 
in  order  to  perfect  the  glass,  w’hence  others,  at  his  cost,  will  drink 
the  joy  of  living,  of  mirth  and  song.  We  watch  the  lonely 
scissors-grinder,  whose  spirit,  ground  by  hunger,  has  no  ear  save 
for  the  everlasting  rasping  drone  of  the  bright,  sharp  steel  on  the 
dull  and  sullen  flint.  I  would  fain  wager  that  he  does  not  even 
hear  the  chorus  of  the  stone-cutters  : — 

“Wo  hammer,  hammer,  hammer  on  and  on. 

Day -out,  day-in,  from  year  to  year; 

In  blazing  heat  and  tempest  drear 
God’s  house  w’e  slowly  heavenward  rear.” 

So  slowly,  yea,  that  they  will  never  see  it  done.  The  rope-maker, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  the  imaginative  gift.  As  he  plays  out  his 
hemp,  he  already  sees  his  cords  as  they  stretch  tense  and  sublime 
from  the  ship’s  bulwarks,  like  webs  tow^ard  Heaven.  He  sees 
the  sailors  climb  and  clench  them,  in  squall  and  storm,  now 
.scoffing  at  the  booming  waves  below,  now  shivering  and  in 
prayer.  And  we,  too,  with  the  poet,  are  reaching  gradually  the 
higher  rungs  of  the  vocational  ladder. 

For  w'e  now  view'  at  their  work  the  more  well-to-do  among 
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the  artisans;  already  plump  with  middle-class  selfishness  and 
snobbery  and  self-conceit ;  the  diamond  polisher,  complacently 
spellbound  by  the  radiating  magic  of  his  craft ;  the  gilder,  who 
grudgingly  concedes  some  talent  to  a  Eembrandt,  a  Eubens^  a 
Murillo;  yet  calls  them  and’the  public  a  “thankless  crew,”  since 
neither  are  disposed  to  own  that  but  for  the  warm  tone  of  his 
golden  frames  the  greatest  artists  would  be — nonentities  !  Indeed, 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  these  vocational  portrayals  we  come 
across  one  artist,  and  but  one,  into  whose  soul  the  poet  has, 
as  it  were,  breathed  something  of  Henri  Heine’s  Weltschmerz. 
He  is  the  violin-maker.  He  know’s  how  to  dream,  for  he  has 
understood  that  fancy  has  stores  more  rich  than  life,  since  dreams 
can  gratify  what  life  cannot,  the  yearnings  of  an  artist’s  soul. 
So  that,  when  the  artist  shall  have  tasted  the  immortal  ecstasies 
of  a  perfect  dream,  life’s  spell  will  disappear.  Hush  !  it  is  night ; 
into  the  tiny  workshop  of  our  violin-maker  there  glides  a  quire 
of  angels.  And  he  sees  them,  and  he  hears  them,  in  his  sleep  :  — 

“They  took  the  violins  to  them. 

As  children  the  flowers  they  find ; 

They  began  an  solian  quaver 
As  soft  as  the  sound  of  the  wind. 

And  then,  to  a  symphony  swelling. 

To  a  burst  of  joy  did  it  grow; 

But  between  I  heard  a  sobbing. 

Ah !  never  do  ?nen  weep  so  I 

The  spheres  were  singing  with  triumph, 

The  worlds  were  sobbing  wdth  woe; 

The  angels  were  laughing  and  playing 
Like  children  with  raiment  aglow. 

Come!  take  me  now  to  the  graveyard, 

No  longer  the  coflin  I  fear; 

The  violin  playing  of  mortals 
I  never  again  can  hear.” 

And  none,  I  fancy,  will  challenge  the  exquisite  suggestiveness 
and  throbbing  anguish  that  suffuse  these  lines,  despite  the  flaws 
that  must  needs  mar  the  most  skilled  renderings  into  alien  verse. 
Still,  there  may  be  some  who,  with  Matthew  Arnold,  would  stub¬ 
bornly  deny  the  quality  of  greatness  to  all  such  poetry  as  does 
not  deal  with  what  they  have  been  wont  to  call  the  greater  sub¬ 
jects,  heroic  or  spiritual,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  all  such  poetry  as 
deals  not  with  these  subjects  in  a  large  and  solemn  setting.  To 
them — as,  indeed,  to  all,  but  to  them  especially — I  would  com¬ 
mend  the  reading,  either  in  the  original  German  verse,  or 
in  the  impressive,  not  to  say  matchless,  rendering  into  French 
Alexandrines  by  Mile.  Helmie  Vacaresco — a  true  creation  of  its 
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kind — of  “Jehovah,”  Carmen  Sylva’s  finest  epic.  She  has  here 
tackled  the  very  problem  which  has  exercised  the  minds  of  most, 
if  not  of  all  great  poets  of  to-day  and  yesterday  :  the  problem  of 
religious  doubt.  In  tackling  which  it  may  be  that  she  cannot  vie 
with  Byron,  nor  with  Shelley,  nor  wdth  James  Thomson,  in  their 
volcanic  and — too  often,  as  it  happens — spluttering  power.  Nor 
can  she  boast  the  philosophic  calm,  the  concentrated  and  com¬ 
pelling  gaze  of  a  Vigny  or  Leconte  de  Lisle  ;  nor  yet  the  scientific 
if  impassioned  intuitions  of  a  Swinburne  or  a  Meredith.  But  she 
•displays  in  this^  her  most  notable  achievement  in  both  heroic  and 
spiritual  poetry,  an  unfailing  and  most  logical  orderliness  of  com¬ 
position,  an  exalted  and  sustained  dignity  of  thought,  together  with 
a  stately  but  chastened  diction.  This  diction,  while  it  never 
swells  to  bombast,  does  not  preclude  the  most  sumptuous  colour¬ 
ing  nor  the  daintiest  etching  in  the  decorative  piece-work. 

In  brief,  her  manner  in  this  poem,  as,  indeed,  her  final  infer¬ 
ences,  are  essentially  original.  And  the  very  qualities  I  have  striven 
to  bring  out  make  of  this  poem  a  most  choice  work  of  art,  some¬ 
thing  incomparably  more  Grecian  in  the  sober  tastefulness  of  its 
pictorial  raiment  as  of  its  dramatic  effects  than  her  earlier  attempts 
in  a  like  garb,  her  Sappho,  strewn  with  lyrics  that  were  the 
chief,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  already  notable  adornment  of 
that  less  ambitious  but  also  less  successful  epic  venture. 

Truly,  as  the  opening  stanzas  to  the  reader  so  beautifully 
remark,  this  poem  of  Jehovah  is  a  mournful  song,  born  under 
a  gloomy  sky;  ’tis  a  fierce  challenge  to  what  lies  hidden,  a  song 
of  doubt,  revolt,  and  anguish.  Yea,  ’tis  none  the  less  a  fiery 
song,  born  under  a  blue  and  lukewarm  sky,  a  song  wherein  man’s 
soul  doth  groan,  as  he  his  God  doth  seek. 

For  in  this  poem,  as  we  listen  to  the  groans  of  its  protagonist, 
Ahasverus,  ’tis  not  of  one  man  that  we  hear  the  groans,  but  of 
mankind — groans  therefore  far  more  poignant  than  the  plaints  of 
the  more  self-centred  and  romantic  fire-stealers — the  groans  of 
our  heart-sick,  and  stammering,  and  stumbling  kin,  as  frenziedly 
they  grope  for  bliss  in  their  endeavour  to  grasp  the  Truth  con¬ 
cerning  their  own  origins  and  destiny.  He  is  no  isolated  figure 
in  our  midst,  this  ruthless  questioner,  this  Ahasverus,  W’ho  cannot 
understand,  and  will  not  own  a  God  that  bleeds  upon  the  wooden 
Cross,  or  from  the  heights  of  His  blue  heaven.  He  is  not  the 
only  one  among  us  who  has  claimed  vainly,  ere  he  -would  believe, 
a  nearer  vision  of  that  God ,  whose  awful  tones  are  to  the  thunder 
like,  whose  aw'ful  breath  doth  bend  with  self-same  ease  the 
mighty  oak,  the  slender  stalk — so  it  was  said  in  Holy  Writ  and 
by  our  Early  Teachers.  Nor  does  he  stand  alone  upon  the  desert’s 
scorched  sands,  beneath  a  leaden  sky,  on  the  Dead  Sea’s  shores. 
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on  the  white  Nile’s  banks,  to  scrutinise  in  vain  the  dreamy  Sphinx 
that  blinks  his  heavy  lids ;  nor  yet  again,  a  lonesome  wanderer, 
close  by  the  holy  stream,  in  the  w'eird  jungle  that  teems  with 
fresh,  raw  life  and  hoary  murder,  to  challenge  wearily  the  still, 
wan,  bloodless  visage  of  the  centenarian  Fakir.  He  is  not  the 
only  one  who,  having  sought  God  and  happiness  in  the  more 
contemplative  life,  and  having  failed  to  find  them,  has  grown 
restless,  and,  in  despair,  has  tried  to  win  them  in  the  life  of 
action ;  who,  with  Mahomet,  has  spurred  the  foaming  steed  and 
mown  with  sword  and  stunned  with  battle-axe  the  Christian  dogs  ; 
or,  with  Columbus,  has  set  sail  upon  the  vast,  alluring,  treacherous 
expanse,  towards  unknown  w'orlds,  in  his  lust  for  unknowm  power 
and  unknown  riches.  And  others  than  he,  no  doubt,  have  wielded 
that  same  sceptre  and  chimed  that  very  gold,  and  even  as  he  have 
come  back  disenchanted,  to  lose  friendship  on  the  way,  to  find 
on  their  return  nought  but  oblivion,  thanklessness,  or,  it  may  be, 
the  bitter  joy  of  daring  the  Inquisitioners,  as  their  sole  reward. 
Others,  again,  with  him  have  striven,  and  still  strive,  and  still 
will  strive,  to  attain  happiness  in  love,  which  they  would  fain  see 
in  the  wild  gleams  that  play  and  tease  between  two  silken  lashes  ; 
not  love  they  have  embraced,  love’s  shadow ;  to  fatherhood  they 
looked  for  joy,  but  soon  they  shrank  wdth  loathing  and  remorse 
from  the  heritage  of  wretchedness  and  doubt  they  had  transmitted, 
w'illingly  perhaps,  perhaps  unwillingly,  in  some  mad  moment  of 
short-lived,  thoughtless  rapture.  And  others  finally  there  are, 
still  numerous  if  more  rare,  who,  with  Ahasverus,  believed  that 
they  had  clasped  the  Infinite,  if  for  an  instant  only,  in  the  artist’s 
flaw’less,  pious  dream ;  who  had  fancied,  through  art’s  eternity, 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  divine,  until  on  turning  round  they 
were  reminded  of  Mother  Earth  and  of  her  ruthless  lesson  of 
universal  dust.  But,  happier  at  last  than  others,  and,  after 
endless  wanderings  amid  the  most  diverse  and  glowing  scenes, 
which  I  w'ould  gladly  have  portrayed  to  you  in  Carmen  Sylva’s 
verbal  landscapes,  Ahasverus  has  solved  the  eternal  riddle.  It 
happens  on  a  fine  spring  morn,  when,  as  in  Eden,  under 
the  bright,  soft  sky,  all  is  love,  in  love  wdth  others  and 
itself ;  men,  beasts,  and  sensitive  plants ;  from  the  things  that 
fly  to  the  things  that  creep;  the  snake,  the  butterfly.  And 
Ahasverus,  who  lovingly,  if  vainly,  had  sought  Jehovah  all  along, 
now  feels  and  knows  and  sanctifies  His  reign  in  the  dawm  of 
everything  that  is,  that  lives  only  but  to  die,  and  live  again,  in 
the  Spirit  of  the  Universe,  in  Nature’s  soul  ;  “Gott  ist  das  ewng 
Werden  ”  (God  is  the  Eternal  to  be).  So  that,  having  recognised 
that  this  is  God,  and  Good,  and  Great,  Ahasverus,  to  fulfil  his 
early  vow,  falls  dead  in  Nature’s  bosom,  joyful  in  the  knowledge 
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that  he  is,  after  all,  but  making  way  for  the  generations  of  the 
morrow.  And  some,  perhaps,  might  wish  for  a  more  scientific 
argument,  a  more  doctrinal  conclusion,  or  at  any  rate  for  a  more 
definite  teaching  than  is  afforded  us  by  Carmen  Sylva’s  poetic 
pantheism.  In  my  view,  if  indeed  there  be  any  vagueness  in  her 
pantheism  that  is  not  inherent  to  pantheism  itself,  such  vagueness 
serves  but  to  bring  out  the  better  her  broad  religious  tolerance, 
which  would  suggest  many  points  of  comparison  with  Tennyson’s 
in  Akhar’s  Dream.  It  is  this  self-same  tolerance  bred  of  her 
native  bounty  that  in  another  sphere,  of  a  more  practical  morality, 
has  dictated  to  her  such  thoughts  as  this  ;  “Be  a  Puritan  yourself, 
but  do  not  insist  on  Puritanism  in  others  ”  ;  or  again  :  “  A  woman’s 
virtue  ought  indeed  to  be  great,  since  it  has  often  to  suffice  for 
two,”  a  pronouncement  wherein  her  bounty  is  not  unmixed  with 
a  quizzical  sense  of  humour. 

And  now,  but  for  the  special  occasion  which  has  earned  for 
me  the  privilege  of  reviewing  the  poetical  works  of  Carmen  Sylva, 
I  should  have  ended  with  my  review  of  this  truly  impressive 
poem  of  Jehovah,  which  is  undoubtedly  its  author’s  strongest 
claim  to  a  very  high  place,  both  in  contemporary  European  litera¬ 
ture  and  in  the  annals  of  German  poetry. 

But  Carmen  Sylva  has  a  claim  which,  although  a  minor  one 
in  the  eyes  of  European  criticism,  partakes  on  this  occasion,  and 
for  our  Royal  Society  of  English  Literature,  of  an  especial  signi¬ 
ficance  and  bearing.  Some  years  ago  this  richly  endowed  linguist 
replied  to  the  rhymed  homage  of  the  Provencal  Felihristes  in  the 
very  language  and  the  metre  of  Marot  and  Ronsard.  A  little  later, 
to  a  similarly  rhymed  homage  from  the  Welsh  bards,  whose  good 
fortune  it  was — a  good  fortune  we  may  well  envy  them — to 
welcome  her  in  person  at  one  of  their  yearly  festivals,  she  replied 
in  English  verse,  of  which,  unfortunately,  I  possess  no  copy. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  happened  recently  upon  a  rare 
treasury  of  English  blank  verse  which  she  published  in  1904, 
in  an  edition  now  exhausted. 

And  from  this  treasury  I  will  cull  the  following  lines ;  not 
only  with  a  keen  sense  of  pride  in  the  compliment  which 
they  imply  both  to  our  language  and  to  our  poetry,  but 
with  a  profound  consciousness  of  the  mournful  and  hallowed 
occasion  that  inspired  them,  as,  indeed,  of  the  truly  poetic, 
truly  womanly,  and  right  royal  tribute  which  they  contain, 
from  one  who  is  a  noble  woman  and  a  noble  queen  to  one  who 
ivas  a  noble  woman  and  a  noble  queen  :  the  tribute  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  Roumania  to  the  memory  of  our  dead  Queen 
Victoria  :  — 
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These  ever-wakeful  eyes  are  closed.  They  saw 
Such  grief,  that  they  could  see  uo  more.  The  heart-— 
That  quick 'ning  pulse  of  nations — could  not  bear 
Another  throb  of  pain,  and  could  not  hear 
Another  cry  of  tortur’d  motherhood. 

Those  uncomplaining  lips,  they  sob  no  more 
The  soundless  sobs  of  dark  and  burning  tears, 

That  none  have  seen;  they  smile  no  more,  to  breathe 
A  mother’s  comfort  into  aching  hearts. 

The  patriarchal  Queen,  the  monument 
Of  touching  widowhood,  of  endless  love. 

And  childlike  purity — she  sleeps.  This  night 
Is  watchful  not.  The  restless  hand,  that  slave 
To  duty,  to  a  master-mind,  to  wisdom 
That  fathomed  history  and  saw  beyond 
The  times,  lies  still  in  marble  whiteness.  Love 
So  great,  so  faithful,  unforgetting  and 
I'nselfish — must  it  sleep?  Or  will  that  veil, 

That  widow’s  veil  unfold,  and  spread  into 

The  dove-like  wings,  that  long  were  wont  to  hover 

In  anxious  care  about  her  world-wide  nests. 

And  now  will  soar  and  sing,  as  harp-chords  sing, 

Whilst  in  their  upward  flight  they  breast  the  wind 
Of  Destiny.  No  rest  for  her,  no  tomb. 

Nor  ashes!  Light  eternal!  Hymns  of  joy! 

No  silence  now  for  her,  who,  ever  silent 

Above  misfortune’s  storms  and  thund’ring  billows 

Would  stand  with  clear  and  fearless  brow,  so  calm. 

That  men  drew  strength  from  out  those  dauntless  eyes 
And  quiet  from  that  hotly  beating  heart.” 


And  there  is  something  of  this  self-same  strength  and  quiet 
to  be  gleaned  and  garnered  from  the  life  and  works  of  Eoumania’s 
Queen  of  Hearts  and  Rhyme. 

Maurice  A.  Gerothwohl. 
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“The  Two  Virtues,”  (a  Comedy  in  four  acts),  by  Alfred  Sutro, 
at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre. 

After  years  of  intercourse  with  the  French  people,  years  of  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  French  theatre,  it  is  with  an  uneasy  conscience  that  I 
now  propose  to  concern  myself  occasionally  in  these  pages  with  the 
ways  of  life  and  thought  of  the  English  nation  as  reflected  and 
depicted  on  the  English  stage.  For  in  this  task  lie  drawbacks, 
difficulties.  Over  there  in  France  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with 
ideas,  emotions,  passions — minds  are  for  ever  working,  events  are 
always  happening — then  incoherences,  enigmas,  ambiguities,  and 
storms  and  tempests;  so  that  the  observer  of  French  life,  as  it 
unfolds  itself  before  him  either  on  or  off  the  stage,  is  blessed  with 
an  abundance  of  vigorous  material.  But  here  in  England,  measured 
minds,  normal  temperaments — dislike  of  originality,  horror  of  a 
“scene”:  so  that  spontaneity  and  animation  play  but  a  limp, 
faltering  part  in  the  street  and  in  the  theatre.  All  Frenchmen  are 
actors;  nearly  every  Englishman  is — -'an  Englishman.  “England,” 
observed  M.  Anatole  France  upon  the  recent  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
this  country;  “England  is  the  home,  the  birth-place  of  the  novel.” 
A  shrewd  declaration.  England,  with  her  green  lanes  and  hedges, 
her  clubs  and  cosy  corners,  her  clear  complexions  and  open  masculine 
faces,  her  sense  of  duty  and  honesty,  her  homeliness,  humour,  senti¬ 
mentality — yes,  England  is  essentially  the  land  of  the  novelist ;  and 
France,  with  her  wit,  imagination,  romance,  her  generous  impulses 
and  extravagances,  her  pointed  beards  and  poudre  de  riz,  her  cata¬ 
strophes  and  glorious  recoveries,  her  swiftness,  her  recklessness,  her 
brilliancy — yes,  France  is  decisively  the  dramatist’s  domain.  Of 
course  I  am  not  suggesting  for  one  moment  that  the  English  theatre 
is  not  endowed  with  playwrights  of  remarkable  ability.  But  what  I 
do  venture  to  affirm  is  that  the  English  national  characteristics  upon 
which  they  base  their  works  do  not  and  cannot  lend  themselves  to 
the  intensely  dramatic  treatment  that  French  national  characteristics 
so  lavishly  afford.  We  are  not  a  country  of  lovers,  duellists,  fire¬ 
brands.  We  haven’t  got  a  single  Apache,  and  we  are  secure  from 
Bonapartist,  Orleanist  and  Clerical  intrigues  against  the  safety  of 
the  State.  Our  Parliament,  upon  most  occasions,  is  methodical  and 
decorous.  Our  Law  Courts — save  when  !Mr.  Justice  Darling  jokes — 
solemn,  dignified,  and  just.  Our  Press — well,  strictly  honest  except 
when  gripped  and  convulsed  by  the  “party”  spirit.  Our  suburbs, 
the  picture  of  propriety.  Our  garden  cities,  a  panorama  of  croquet. 
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hockey,  and  high-tea.  Our  chapels  of  a  hundred  denominations, 
all  abundantly  attended.  Our  fogs,  the  finest  in  the  world — but 
you  can’t  put  a  fog  upon  the  stage.  Then  the  restaurant  of  Mr. 
Eustace  Miles :  the  poor  dear,  old,  draughty  Crystal  Palace :  the 
.Jaeger  shops :  the  English  Sabbath — and  other  no  doubt  admirable, 
but  wholly  undramatic,  institutions  that  could  never  have  their 
counterpart  in  nervous,  brilliant  Paris. 

Behold  the  Chamber  and  the  Palais  de  Justice  in  an  uproar — 
charges  of  corruption  flying  about,  the  boulevards  echoing  with  the 
hoarse  shouts  of  the  camelots,  “The  Latest  Scandal.  Grave 
Revelations.  Another  Affaire.”  Then  there’s  a  duel  in  the  Bois  de 
Vincennes,  over  the  Marquis  de  Mauve:  the  “reception”  of  the 
latest  Immortal  in  the  College  de  France :  a  luncheon  chez  Mdlle. 
Liane  de  Luneville,  blonde  queen  of  the  demi-monde,  at  which  most 
of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  present — and  the  Prime  Minister, 
after  being  summoned  to  the  telephone,  returns  to  the  room  with  the 
impatient  ejaculation,  “Zut,  the  President  of  the  Republic  wants 
me!  ”;  and  there’s  also  a  highly-respected  Senator  in  trouble  (as  in 
“Le  Foyer”),  a  great  financier  in  flight  (like  M.  Eochette),  a 
Ministerial  Crisis  (the  third  in  seven  months),  a  Russian  Grand 
Duke  with  a  scratched  face  (altercation  chez  Maxim),  a  new  wonder¬ 
ful  writer  (the  peasant  author  of  “Marie  Claire”),  a  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  bestowed  on  a  heroic  navvy,  the  amazing 
M.  Cochon  conducting  an  evicted  family  (with  their  dog,  bird-cage, 
and  battered  furniture)  into  the  courtyard  of  the  Foreign  Office — 
and  all  this  in  one  single  day,  all  this  in  the  course  of  a  short 
twenty-four  hours,  so  what  varied  happenings,  what  a  whirl ! 
Dramatic  scenes,  too,  in  back,  dismal  streets  :  a  dingy-faced  plumber 
pardoning  his  wife  her  infidelity  with  a  young  pink-cheeked  Spicier, 
the  wife  sobbing  the  while,  “Jules  .  .  .  je  ne  sais  pas  .  .  .  il  4tait 
joli,  il  etait  tout  rose  .  .  .  je  ne  sais  pas  .  .  .  mais  c’est  toi  que 
j’aime,  mon  pauvre  Jules.”  Desperation  of  stout  M.  le  Bourgeois 
who,  after  an  acrimonious  scene  with  his  better-half,  struggles  into 
his  overcoat,  and  declaims,  “  J’en  ai  assez,  je  m’en  vais.  Je  ferai 
des  folies;  je  prendrai  une  maitresse.  Ah,  nom  de  nom,  quelle 
affaire  1  ”  (As  a  matter  of  fact,  M.  le  Bourgeois  repairs  to  his 
favourite  dull  cafe — plays  dominoes — drinks  two  small  bocks — returns 
home  at  eleven  o’clock,  winds  up  his  watch,  and  amiably  observes, 
“Tu  as  eu  tort,  ma  bonne  Amalie,  de  me  bouleerser.  Enfin,  c’est 
passe.  N’en  parlons  plus.”)  Romantic  amours  of  midinettes, 
magnificent  marriages  of  camaraderie  (the  Zolas,  Berthelots,  Curies), 
ideal  literary  collaborations  (the  de  Goncourts,  Marguerittes,  de  Flers 
and  de  Caillavet),  generous  recognition  and  encouragement  of 
women’s  work — what  whole-hearted  congratulations  when  a  woman 
wins  the  Prix  de  Rome,  how  young  and  old  lawyers  fuss  around 
the  woman  barrister,  calling  her  “cher  maitre,”  when  she  has 
triumphed  in  the  grim  Assize  court !  So  is  every  kind  of  emotion 
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let  loose  in  France.  Lurid  lights,  and  soft  ones;  grandeur  et 
decadence.  I  can  hear  the  average  Englishman  observing,  “Well, 
France  is  all  right — just  for  a  visit  and  so  on.  But,  thank  heaven, 
we  don’t  do  those  kind  of  things  in  England.”  I  hold  no  brief  for 
“those  kind  of  things.”  But  I  do  maintain  that,  in  the  impulses, 
emotions,  and  vicissitudes  of  the  French  people,  live  the  variety 
and  vivacity  of  the  French  stage.  Moreover,  whatever  the  in¬ 
fidelities,  incoherences,  upheavals;  whatever  the  storms  and 
tempests ;  the  French  people — and  their  faithful,  vivid  interpreters, 
the  French  dramatists — have  a  wonderful,  an  incomparable  talent 
at  finding  a  way  of  carrying  the  treasure  of  faith  in  human  goodness 
safely  through  perilous,  and  sometimes  outrageous,  circumstances. 
They  see  to  it  that,  whatever  happens,  their  hearts  are  in  the  right 
place;  and  that  when  the  moment  arrives  they  shall  know  how  to 
make  atonement  for  their  follies,  and  pass  on  undisgraced. 

London. — The  St.  James’s  Theatre.  Or  rather,  the  handsome, 
spacious  library  in  the  house  on  Campden  Hill  of  Jeffery  Panton, 
bachelor,  aged  forty-five.  Of  all  private  libraries.  Panton’s  is  surely 
the  most  book-packed.  Shelves  and  shelves  of  heavy,  learned 
volumes.  More  weighty  books  in  corners,  on  tables,  on  the  floor. 
Also,  innumerable  manuscripts ;  a  workmanlike  writing-desk ;  and 
one  of  those  ingenious,  patent  sofas,  fitted  with  contrivances  for 
reading  at  all  angles,  on  which  Pantgn  reposes,  deeply  absorbed  in 
one  of  his  formidable  books.  As  Panton  reads  on,  Baylis,  the  butler, 
enters  to  announce  Lady  (Leonora)  Milligan.  Panton  starts,  drops 
his  book,  appears  bored,  annoyed — but  goes  forward  smilingly  to 
meet  his  visitor.  Lady  Milligan,  a  handsome,  fashionable,  cold¬ 
looking  woman,  offers  him  a  cheek.  They  are  brother  and  sister. 
With  some  severity  Lady  Milligan  observes  that  it  is  six  months 
since  last  they  met.  Vaguely,  Panton  agrees  that  it  must  be  six 
months  at  least. 

Leonora  :  And  how  is  Peru  ? 

Jeffery;  Peru?  I  imagine  Peru  is  doing  very  nicely.  But  I 
so  seldom  read  the  papers.  And  why  precisely  Peru,  dear  Leonora? 

Leonora  :  Because,  the  last  time  I  called,  I  was  told  you  had  gone 
there.  .  .  .  And  did  you  go? 

Jeffery  {with  an  engaging  smile) :  It’s  odd,  Leonora,  I  can  never 
conceal  anything  from  you - 

IjEonora  (persistently):  Did  you? 

Jeffery:  Fi*ankly,  I  didn’t.  Aly  memory  is  shocking — I  can’t 
recall  precisely  why  I  didn’t.  But  I  haven’t  been  there — no 
certainly,  I  haven’t. 

Leonora  :  Your  butler  .  .  .  not  this  one  .  .  .  certainly  told 
me - 

Jeffery:  He  wasn’t  a  very  good  butler,  Leonora.  He  had 
shortcomings. 
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Leonoka  {firmly) :  Whatever  a  butler’s  shortcomings,  he  doesn’t 
tell  his  master’s  sister  that  his  master  has  gone  to  Peru — when 
he  hasn’t — without  some  direct  instructions  to  that  effect  from 
his  master. 

Jeffeby  :  How  magnificently  clearly  you  put  it !  I  envy  you 
your  logical  mind,  Leonora.  And  of  course  you  are  right.  I  must 
have  intended  to  go  to  Peru.  I  probably  took  the  wrong  train,  or 
something.  Anyhow,  I  didnt  get  further  than  Paris. 

Thus  lightly  and  attractively  does  IMr.  Alfred  Sutro’s  new  comedy 
— The  Two  Virtues — begin.  The  books,  the  patent  sofa,  the  fictitious 
visit  to  Peru,  Panton’s  vagueness  and  brown  velvet  coat — all  show 
him  to  be  a  recluse,  a  scholar,  and  a  dreamer.  He  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  engaged  on  a  History  of  Historians;  indeed,  he  has  been 
absorbed  in  this  monumental  work  ever  since  he  left  Oxford.  All 
Panton  cares  for  is  history.  All — except — the  full-length  portrait 
of  a  pretty  young  woman,  which  occupies  the  place  of  honour  in 
the  book-laden  room.  By  the  side  of  the  portrait — in  a  glass  case — 
lie  a  glove  and  a  withered  rose  on  a  velvet  cushion.  The  one 
romance  of  Panton’s  life !  At  least,  Panton  imagined  himself  to  be 
in  love  with  Isabel,  the  charming  oi’iginal  of  the  portrait.  They 
were  engaged  to  be  married ;  but  a  week  before  the  appointed 
wedding-day  Panton  introduced  his  fiancee  to  the  poet  Claude 
Jervoise — and  Isabel  jilted  him  in  the  latter’s  favour.  So  Panton 
w'ent  back  to  the  History  of  Historians,  and,  little  hy  little,  the 
wound — it  was  never  a  very  deep  one — healed;  and  lo  and  behold 
Panton  buying  more  and  more  books  and  scarcely  ever  casting  a 
glance  at  the  portrait,  or  at  the  glove  and  the  rose  poised  so 
sentimentally  on  the  cushion.  Still — as  Mr.  Sutro  suggests  with 
charming  subtlety — Panton  likes  to  think  that  his  heart  has  been 
broken.  Dreamily,  hazily,  he  believes  himself  to  be  the  unhappy 
victim  of  a  devastating  affaire  de  cceur.  So  does  he  flare  up  when, 
in  the  library,  his  worldly  sister.  Lady  jMilligan,  urges  him  to  remove 
the  picture — the  rose — and  the  glove.  Fashionable  Lady  Milligan 
abhors  and  shudders  over  the  History  of  Historians — that,  Panton 
accepts.  But  not  a  w'ord  against  Isabel: — “Leonora,  you  have  said 
rather  unkind  things  about  me,  and  my  history,  that  I’ve  listened 
to  meekly.  But  I  must  really  ask  you  to  respect — the  one  great 
passion  of  my  life.”  How’ever,  Leonora  persists.  Her  brother  is 
wealthy :  he  must  go  into  society :  he  must  perpetuate  the  name 
of  the  Pantons — he  must  meet  Lady  Anthea  Holland. 

Leonoka  :  She  and  I  are  the  closest  friends.  It  would  make  me 
very  happy. 

Jeffery:  It  is  odious  of  me,  I  know,  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
your  happiness — but,  oddly,  it  wouldn’t  make  me  happy  at  all. 

From  his  last  replique,  it  will  be  seen  that  dreamy,  scholarly 
Panton  is  not  to  be  disturbed  or  coerced  by  Lady  ^lilligan — or, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  anybody  else.  When  attacked,  he  defend^ 
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himself,  whimsically,  or  with  keen,  quiet  wit.  Nor  do  sudden, 
awkward  situations  disconcert  him ;  he  alone  remains  imperturbable 
when  the  butler  ushers  his  former  fiancee,  now  Isabel  Jervoise,  into 
the  room.  They  have  not  met  for  four  years,  since  the  day  when 
he  was  jilted.  But  this.  Lady  Milligan  declines  to  believe:  “You 
can  tell  me  what  you  like — I  have  a  weakness  for  fiction.”  Admir¬ 
able,  the  contrast  between  Leonora  and  Isabel !  The  first,  all 
worldliness,  brittle  cleverness,  savoir  vivre ;  the  second,  pretty, 
vain,  emotional,  inordinately  foolish.  So  foolish  that  she  actually 
begs  the  suspicious  Lady  Milligan  to  leave  her  alone  with  her 
ex-fiance  :  she  has  urgent  things  to  tell  him,  she  is  in  critical  need 
of  his  brotherly  advice.  Panton,  always  imperturbable,  intervenes. 

Jeffery  (engagingly ,  to  Leonora) :  It  is  curiously  difficult,  some¬ 
times,  to  ask  advice  of  one  person  before  another  person.  Have  you 
noticed  it? 

Leonora  :  Frequently.  But,  none  the  less,  I  shall  not  go. 

Jeffery:  Dear  Leonora,  but  that  is  too  delightful!  I’ll  have 
the  spare  room  got  ready  for  you.  Is  there  anything  special  you’d 
like  for  breakfast? 

Leonora  :  I  am  now  merely  waiting  till  Mrs.  Jervoise  has  finished 
her  tea.  Then  we  will  go  away  together. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  Lady  Milligan  who  leaves  first — and  no  sooner 
has  she  gone  than  Isabel  collapses,  her  tea-cup  rolls  on  the  floor, 
and  she  cries,  “Oh,  Jeffery,  Jeffery!^”  She  jilted  him,  they  have 
not  met  for  four  years — but  the  portrait,  the  glove,  the  withered 
rose,  ah,  what  devotion !  How  Jeffery  must  have  suffered !  She — 
Isabel — has  wrecked  his  life.  “Oh,  Jeffery,  Jeffery!”  Gently 
and  placidly  he  replies,  “Fortunately,  the  History  is  still  there.” 
Then,  emotionally,  childishly,  Mrs.  Jervoise  discloses  the  mission 
of  her  visit :  it  concerns  Claude,  her  poet-husband.  He  is  a 
“genius.”  She  “adores”  him.  Geniuses  need  “inspiration.” 
Ever  since  their  marriage,  Isabel  has  “inspired”  poetic  Claude. 
She  figures,  under  various  names,  in  his  different  lyrics.  In  the 
first  volume  of  “  Songs  of  Sorrow,”  it  was  she  who,  as  it  were, 
sat  for  Artemis,  and  the  Venus  of  the  Hills,  and  the  Spanish 
Cleopatra,  and  Helen  of  Troy. 

Isabel  :  Then  he  fluttered,  Jeffery — he  began  to  flutter.  Hitherto 
his  friends  have  been  my  friends — oh,  I’ve  watched  over  him! — and 
I’ve  had  no  cause  for  the  least  anxiety.  But — the  last  month — he 
has  conceived  an  infatuation  for — a  dreadful  woman ! 

Jeffery :  The  deuce ! 

Isabel  :  A  Mrs.  Guildford — a  person  not  in  society — whom  no 
one  knows,  whom  no  one  meets  anywhere.  Oh,  Jeffery,  one  of 
them ! 

Jeffery:  Them? 

Isabel  :  The  unmentionable  ones — who  wear  no  wedding-rings, 
have  no  husbands  and  children — who  are  harpies,  gorgons,  Medusas, 
and  vampires. 
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In  fine,  the  object  of  Isabel’s  visit  is  to  persuade  the  man  whom 
she  jilted  to  save  her  poetic  husband  from  the  clutches  of  the 
“dreadful”  Mrs.  Guildford.  Claude  Jervoise  goes  to  the 
“vampire’s”  house  in  Chelsea  “every”  day — Isabel  is  having  the 
place  watched  by  a  detective.  Only  Jeffery  can  rescue  the  “flutter¬ 
ing”  Claude — and  that,  by  calling  upon  the  lurid  Mrs.  Guildford 
and  exhorting  her  to  dismiss  the  poet.  Oh — up  to  now — no  guilty 
relationship !  Claude  Jervoise,  when  taxed  by  Isabel  with  his 
visits  to  the  Chelsea  house,  vows  that  they  are  only  mental,  spiritual 
— that  Mrs.  Guildford  alone  can  animate  him  with  the  essential 
inspiration  for  his  new  Epic  on  Boadicea.  “  If  ever  you  loved  me, 
Jeffery — you  must  go  and  see  the  Guildford  woman.”  Shock, 
naturally  enough,  of  the  historian. 

Jeffery;  My  dear,  it’s  preposterous,  out  of  the  question.  I 
shouldn’t  in  the  least  know  what  to  say  to  her — not  in  the  very 
least.  It’s  absurd.  We  must  think  of  something  else. 

Isabel  ;  You  will  tell  her  that  she  is  wrecking  my  happiness. 

Jeffery  :  I  can  quite  conceive  that  she  wouldn’t  really  mind  that 
at  all. 

Isabel  :  That  she  is  taking  my  husband  from  me. 

Jeffery;  It’s  just  possible,  isn’t  it — that  she  may  have  guessed 
that  already? 

Isabel  (eagerly) :  Don’t  you  see  that  if  you  go  to  her — you 
whom  I — such  a  proof  of  your  magnificent  unselfishness — an  un¬ 
selfishness  that  is  almost  sublime — don’t  you  think  that  will  move 
her,  touch  her? 

Jeffery;  Not  a  bit — why  should  it? 

Then  does  vain,  foolish  Isabel  see  in  Jeffery  Panton’s  very  natural 
refusal  to  visit  an  unknown  lady  on  an  extraordinary  mission — “I 
can’t  w'alk  in  there  as  though  she  were  a  bun-shop  ” — a  sly,  crafty 
motive.  Jeffery  hopes  that  Isabel  will  leave  her  husband ;  that  she 
will  divorce  him,  as  she  has  threatened  to  do;  that  she  will  ultimately 
accept  the  jilted  one’s  patient,  noble  love. 

Isabel;  I  threatened  him  wdth  it,  Jeffery.  1  told  him  he  might 
come  home,  one  day — and  find  me  and  the  baby  gone ! 

Jeffery ;  The  deuce ! 

Isabel  ;  That  if  my  love  appealed  to  him  no  longer — I  might 
take  it — to  the  man  who  was  yearning  for  it — on  both  knees. 

Ah  me,  that  fragile  romance  of  four  years  ago  I  The  portrait,  the 
glove,  the  rose — yes,  there  in  their  old  place.  But,  of  all  things 
in  this  world,  do  not  let  Isabel  carry  out  her  threat.  To  save 
himself,  Jeffery  Panton  consents  to  visit  the  abandoned  Mrs. 
Guildford. 

Isabel  ;  Oh,  how  I  bless  the  inspiration  that  led  me  here  to-day. 
Have  you  my  photograph,  Jeffery?  Take  it  with  you.  Let  her 
see  the  features  of  the  woman  she  is  trying  to  wrong.  Here  (she 
dives  into  her  bag) — here  is  baby’s  photograph.  Let  her  see  that 
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Jeffery  (feebly,  as  he  takes  it):  You  haven’t  got — a  picture  of _ 

your  house  in  Lennox  Gardens? 

Isabel  (thoughtfully) :  I  don’t  think  that  would  help.  Our  house 
— although  our  home — looks  quite  ordinary  from  the  outside.  But 
let  her  see  me,  and  my  child. 

Alone  amongst  his  books,  Jeffery  shakes  himself,  frowns  at  the 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  he  has  written  Mrs.  Guildford’s  address — 
and  rings  the  bell. 

Jeffery  (turning  to  the  butler):  Baylis,  I  am  never  at  home 
when  Lady  Milligan  calls.  I  am  always  out  of  town. 

Baylis  :  I  see,  sir. 

Jeffery  :  I  think  it  might  be  as  well  if  you  said  1  had  left 
suddenly  for  Berlin.  '  (Baylis  is  going — Jeffery  turns  to  the  desk 
again.  .4s  he  passes  Isabel's  portrait,  the  glove,  the  withered  rose, 
he  looks  at  them,  and  recalls  Baylis.) 

Jeffery  :  I  am  also  never  at  home  to  Mrs.  Jervoise. 

Baylis  :  Berlin  for  her  too,  sir  ? 

Jeffery  :  I  think — Australia — for  Mrs.  Jervoise,  Baylis. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  second  act,  one  loses  one’s  heart 
to  Mrs.  Guildford.  She  is  a  w'oman  of  thirty-three,  tall,  graceful, 
with  an  admirable  figure  and  a  strangely  beautiful  expression. 
Lines  of  suffering  in  her  face,  which  is  now  animated,  anon  wistful. 
She  is  simply  dressed ;  her  drawing-room  is  tasteful,  restful ;  and 
she  lives  with  a  companion,  Alice  Exern,  a  young  woman  who  was 
formerly  an  art  student — one  of  those  pathetic,  loose-gowned  failures. 
Alice  knows  all  about  Mrs.  Jervoise ’s  jealousy  and  Panton’s  impend¬ 
ing  visit  from  the  detective  who  is  watching  Mrs.  Guildford’s  house. 
The  detective  is  no  other  than  Eliza  Wilkin,  an  old  friend  of 
Alice’s.  “A  fellow-student  of  mine  at  the  Academy — a  thousand 
years  ago,”  Alice  relates  to  Mrs.  Guildford.  “Had  our  easels  side 
by  side.  We  were  going  to  conquer  the  world  with  our  Art — and 
she’s  a  detective  and  I’m  a  companion.”  Half  sadlj’,  half  smilingly 
Freda — Mrs.  Guildford — listens  to  Alice’s  lively  chatter  about 
Panton’s  approaching  visit.  She  is  obviously  humiliated,  indignant. 
But  it  is  with  exquisite  ease  and  grace  that  she  receives  Panton, 
when  that  embarrassed,  unwilling  caller  is  shown  into  the  room. 
Yes;  very  agitated,  very  wretched,  in  his  polite  morning  coat,  is 
dreamy  and  unworldly  Jeffery.  Freda  and  Alice  regard  him 
indulgently,  amusedly. 

Jeffery  (aivkwardly) :  Mrs.  Guildford,  I  must  apologise.  I’m 
afraid  I’m  a  trifle  late. 

Freda  :  Only  a  minute  or  two.  It  doesn’t  matter. 

Jeffery  :  That’s  good  of  you.  You  see — my  watch — a  most 
excellent  timekeeper — has  lost  both  its  hands. 

Alice  (very  amused) :  Why  not  take  it  to  a  watchmaker,  Mr. 
Panton — and  have  the  hands  put  on? 

Jeffery  (simply) :  I  should  have  to  leave  it  there,  you  see — and 
I  do  so  hate  being  without  a  watch. 
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Alice  {laughing):  Ah — well,  I’m  afraid  I  can’t  help  you  any 
further.  Now  I  must  go.  You’ll  excuse  me,  Mr.  Panton. 

And  now  for  poor  Jeffery’s  explanation  of  his  visit.  He  has 
prepared  a  long  written  statement — the  grief  of  Isabel,  Isabel’s 
baby,  the  peril  of  a  rupture  between  Isabel  and  her  poet-husband — 
but  cannot  bring  himself  to  read  it.  He  is  impressed,  fascinated  by 
Freda.  He  hesitates  and  blunders.  He  skips  page  after  page  of 
his  interminable  manuscript.  Now  wistfully,  now  amusedly,  Freda 
watches  him,  and  at  last,  taking  compassion  on  his  distress,  she 
declares  herself  perfectly  willing  to  give  Claude  Jervoise  his  conge. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  bores  her.  He  comes  there  a  good  deai 
oftener  than  she  likes — and  reads  his  Epics.  His  conceit  is  colossal. 
He  tells  Freda  he  is  quite  sure  he  will  live ;  but  is  doubtful  of 
Swinburne.  “I  am  not  a  woman* to  him — I’m  an  ear — a  listener.” 
The  Jervoise  affair  thus  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  the  conversation 
becomes  friendly — a  charming  sympathy  springs  up  between  the  two. 
Freda  tells  Jeffery  that  she  w'ould  like  him  to  think  well  of  her. 
Simply  he  replies,  “I  do.” 

Freda:  Mr.  Panton,  I’m  one  of  those  women  who  are — outside 
the  pale. 

Jeffery  {yiursing  his  leg) :  How  jolly !  .  .  .  Oh,  of  course  that 
sounds  foolish.  I  didn’t  mean  it  in  that  way.  Only  all  the  women 
I  know  are  inside.  And  they’re  tiresome. 

Freda:  Mr.  Panton,  there  is  no  Mr.  Guildford.  There  never  was. 

Jeffery  :  Poor  chap !  How  very  hard  on  him. 

Freda  :  Ho  you  ever  go  to  the  sea-side  ?  .  .  .  You  may  remember 
having  seen — a  bit  of  seaweed — thrown  up  on  the  beach.  Well, 
that’s  me.  Just  a  bit  of  stranded  seaweed. 

But  Jeffery  is  not  listening.  His  eye  has  been  caught  by  some 
books  lying  on  the  table  beside  him,  and  he  edges  closer  to  them, 
tries  to  discern  their  titles,  whilst  Freda,  continuing  her  confidences, 
simply  and  quietly  relates  that  the  Chelsea  house  and  its  upkeep 
are  paid  for  by  a  Mr.  Gellibrand,  an  elderly  American  gentleman, 
who  assists  her  because  she  was  the  favourite  friend  of  his  only 
daughter.  The  daughter  died,  after  Freda  had  nursed  her  devotedly 

for  a  year,  and  -  But  at  this  point  Jeffery  seizes  hold  of  one 

of  the  books,  and  springs  up  excitedly  from  his  chair.  History  !  He 
examines  the  other  books;  more  History.  And  they  are  pencilled 
in  the  margin,  ^nd  they  contain  sheets  of  critical  notes  in  Freda’s 
writing — and  gracious,  the  bookshelves,  absolutely  packed  with 
history:  Grote,  Seeley,  Acton,  Mommsen,  Taine,  Tocqueville, 
Froude !  Delightedly,  Jeffery  dances  about  before  the  bookcase. 
With  ever-growing  excitement,  he  turns  over  the  pages — more 
notes  in  the  margin,  tables  of  references,  FYeda  like  himself  is  a 
historian!  With  tumbled  hair,  his  cheeks  aglow,  Jeffery  makes  the 
naive,  delicious  announcement — “Mrs.  Guildford,  Id  like  to  buy 
all,  please — the  notes,  and  the  knowledge,  and  you.”  At  once 
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angry  and  amused,  Freda  tries  to  protest,  but  Jeffery  chatters  on. 

He’s  “awfully  ”  rich.  Freda  has  said  something  about  a  Mr. - -er 

Gellibrand.  Well,  this  Mr.  Gellibrand  must  be  dismissed. 

Jeffery:  Does  he  care  about  History — or  Hecuba  for  him?  Of 

course  not.  So  it’s  stupid,  isn’t  it?  Give  ^Ir. - whatever  his  name 

is — a  month’s  notice — or,  what’s  better  still,  pay  him  his  month — 
and  I  take  over  everything.  ...  I  assure  you  it  saves  no  end  of 
trouble.  1  thoroughly  and  perfectly  understand.  (Becoming  grave.) 
I  understood  what  you  meant  about  the  seaweed — and  although  I 
wouldn’t  let  you  finish  your  little  story,  I  finished  it  in  my  own 
way. 

Freda:  Which  was? 

Jeffery  :  That  the  seaweed  that  had  been  washed  up  on  the 
beach — and  was  sniffed  at  by  the  elderly  weeds  that  remained  in 
the  grubby  old  sea — was  still  the  best  kind  of  seaweed — alive,  and 
sincere,  and  real — although  only  Father  Neptune  knew  it. 

Well;  after  a  great  deal  of  persuasion,  Freda  consents  to  become 
Jeffery’s  “collaborator”  in  the  great  History  of  Historians.  She  is 
to  be  engaged  for  “999  ”  years  to  go  to  the  library  on  Campden  Hill 
every  day — and  Mr.  Gellibrand  is  to  receive  a  charming  and  grateful 
letter  of  dismissal.  But,  first  of  all,  Claude  Jervoise  must  receive 
his  conge — and  when  the  poet  arrives,  fatuous,  “colossally  con¬ 
ceited,”  Freda,  after  blandly  telling  him  that  his  visits  must  cease, 
leaves  the  room.  A  delightfully  amusing  scene  between  Claude  and 
Jeffery.  The  poet  implores  Jeffery  to*  intercede  in  his  behalf.  He 
vows  he  is  a  “  tender  and  devoted  ”  husband  to  Isabel ;  but  he 
is  not  only  a  husband — he  is  a  poet,  in  need  of  inspiration.  With 
Freda’s  “mental  ”  and  “spiritual”  assistance,  the  Epic  on  Boadicea 
will  not  fail  to  be  “sublime.”  Should  she  now  withdraw  her 
sympathy,  all  up  with  Epic,  the  end  of  Boadicea.  But  Jeffery 
remains  firm.  Isabel  “inspired”  the  “Songs  of  Sorrow”;  it  is 
Isabel’s  function  to  do  the  same  for  Boadicea.  Why  shouldn’t  she? 
When  she  called  upon  Jeffery,  he  thought  she  was  looking  younger 
than  ever — “dazzled,  I  was;  dazzled!”  Indignation,  fury  of  the 
poet.  He  asks  for,  and  obtains,  a  final  interview  with  Freda — and 
tearing  up  a  few  pages  of  his  Epic  throws  them  at  her  feet.  Then, 
turning  upon  Panton,  “I  swear  to  you  that,  on  the  unfinished 
manuscript,  there  shall  be  a  plain  statement  of  the  reason  why  it 
was  unfinished — and  the  name  of  Jeffery  Panton  shall  be  infamous 
to  all  posterity.”  The  front  door  slams  violently,  and  Freda  and 
Jeffery  go  to  the  window.  Outside  in  the  street,  on  detective  duty, 
stands  Eliza  Wilkin — who,  so  we  heard  previously,  is  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  poet’s  work.  Claude’s  hat  flies  off:  Eliza  stops  it. 
The  poet  bows  and  thanks  her — it  is  raining — Claude  offers  Eliza  the 
shelter  of  his  umbrella — they  walk  off  together.  And  Jeffery,  turn¬ 
ing  from  the  window,  whimsically  exclaims,  “Mrs.  Guildford, 
posterity  isn’t  in  luck.  They’ll  have  that  Epic  after  all.” 
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A  fortnight  has  elapsed  when  we  next  meet  Freda  and  Jeffery  in 
the  library  on  Campden  Hill,  hard  and  happily  at  work  on  the 
History  of  Historians — “a  comparison  of  their  methods,  their  points 
of  view,  their  prejudices,  and  their  achievement.”  A  neater  place 
than  in  the  first  act :  Freda  has  put  things  into  order.  Veritable 
camarades,  they  call  one  another  by  their  Christian  names;  and 
Jeffery  looks  younger,  and  Freda  is  relieved  that  she  is  independent 
— no  longer  a  protege  of  the  distant  Mr.  Gellibrand.  Both  are 
thoroughly  enjoying  themselves  amongst  the  tomes  and  tomes  of 
History.  Jeffery  leaves  his  desk  to  visit  Freda’s  desk,  and  compare 
notes  and  references.  He  is  bending  over  her — discussing  a  passage 
in  Thiers’  Consulate — when  the  door  flies  open,  and  Lady  Milligan 
and  Isabel,  literally  forcing  their  way  past  the  butler,  invade  the 
room.  The  object  of  both  ladies  is  to  save  Jeffery  from  the  “un¬ 
mentionable  ”  IMrs.  Guildford.  Lady  IMilligan  has  made  searching 
inquiries  as  to  Freda’s  past,  and  now  proposes  to  lay  it  bare.  When 
Jeffery,  fretting  and  fuming,  protests,  Freda  silences  him,  and  begs 
Lady  Milligan  to  proceed.  Well;  it  appears  that,  fifteen  years  ago, 
Freda  married  Lord  Tarrant,  a  celebrated  entomologist.  Eighteen 
months  after  her  marriage,  she  eloped  with  a  young  sculptor.  After 
that — continues  Lady  Milligan,  languidly  and  scornfully — there  was 
something  about  a  Prince  Conti  and  a  Count  Scarlatti :  again  after 
that,  Mr.  Gellibrand  of  America.  All  this  time,  Jeffery  walks  here 
and  there,  shakes  himself,  protests,  explodes.  Pretty,  foolish  Isabel 
looks  to  and  fro,  as  if  seeking  for  her  portrait,  glove,  and  withered 
rose — which  have  disappeared.  As  for  Freda,  she  listens  patiently, 
half-smilingly,  to  Lady  Milligan’s  venomous  recital — and  when  it 
is  over,  defends  herself  in  a  mingled  tone  of  disdain,  irony,  and 
lassitude. 

Freda  :  Dear  Lady  Milligan,  if  protesting  angels  came  down  from 
heaven,  you  wouldn’t  believe  them — would  you? 

Leonora:  If  you’ll  allow  me.  I’ll  w'ait  till  they  do  come. 

A  simple  story,  Freda’s.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  married  the 
elderly  and  entomological  Lord  Tan-ant.  All  he  cared  for  was — 
beetles.  “Our  honeymoon  was  spent  looking  for  beetles — and  the 
rest  of  our  man-ied  life  boiling,  dissecting,  bottling,  and  pickling 
them.”  Yes:  disgusted  with  beetles:  yes,  she  eloped  to  Italy  with 
the  sculptor.  When  divorced  by  Lord  Tarrant,  she  could  not  marry 
the  sculptor — because  he  had  already  abandoned  her.  Prince  Conti 
and  Count  Scarlatti — nothing.  Mr.  Gellibrand — aged  seventy,  a 
mere  benefactor,  because  of  Freda’s  devotion  to  his  daughter.  But, 
hard,  worldly  Lady  Milligan  smiles  sardonically  over  Freda’s  narra¬ 
tive.  Mr.  Gellibrand  is  absent  in  America :  it  has  yet  to  be  proved 
that  he  is  a  septuagenarian,  a  mere  “benefactor.”  More  and  more 
offensive  becomes  Lady  Milligan — and  Freda,  outraged,  gathers  up 
her  hat  and  cloak,  and  goes  towards  the  door.  Jeffery  jumps  up 
from  his  chair,  and  follows  her. 

Freda  (waving  Jeffery  aivay,  and  addressing  Leonora) :  It  has 
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been  a  great  pleasure  to  spend  this  half-hour  in  your  immaculate 
society — and  I  trust  that  my  blemishes  aren’t  catching — and  that 
you’ll  find  no  spots  on  your  reputation  to-morrow. 

So  Freda  goes  out,  Jeffery  after  her:  and  in  one  of  the  most 
skilful  scenes  in  Mr.  Sutro’s  subtle,  brilliant  play,  the  intolerable 
Leonora  and  the  foolish  Isabel,  when  left  alone,  become  enemies 
again  after  having  been  allies.  Both  have  come  to  the  library  to 
“rescue”  Jeffery:  Leonora,  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  name  of 
the  Pantons,  and  the  aristocratic  Lady  Anthea  Holland,  still  in 
her  mind;  Isabel,  under  the  delusion  that  poor,  dear,  faithful  Jeffery 
has  only  engaged  Mrs.  Guildford  as  his  secretary  in  order  to  keep 
poetic  Claude  Jervoise  apart  from  that  “dreadful”  woman — and 
that  it  is  now  Jeffery  who  is  in  danger.  Both  want  to  see  Jeffery 
alone  :  so  that  the  acrimonious  struggle  in  the  first  act  is  repeated. 
Leonora  had  previously  condescended  to  promise  Isabel  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  her  “Tuesdays” — “I  do  not,  as  a  rule,  invite  literary  men, 
because  their  wives  are  so  dreadful.  And  if  you  ask  the  husband 
without  the  wife,  you  bring  disunion  into  their  little  home — associa¬ 
tion  with  us  naturally  discontents  them  with  their  own  womenfolk. 
But  you,  of  course,  are  different.  .  .  .  And  now  I  should  like  you 
to  go  home.  I  have  a  proposal  to  make  to  Jeffery  that  I  cannot 
make  before  a  stranger.”  The  word  “stranger”  jars  on  Isabel: 
she  declines  to  “go  home  ”  :  she  insists  upon  seeing  Jeffery.  Coldly, 
Leonora  observes,  “You  are  an  irritating  person — excessively  irri¬ 
tating — and  what  is  worse,  disobedient.  INIrs.  Jervoise,  it  was  under 
— a  misapprehension — that  I  mentioned  my  Tuesdays  to  you.” 
Hotly,  Isabel  replies,  “I  shouldn’t  have  dreamed  of  going.  We 
prefer  brains  to  money.  My  husband  is  a  genius — and  my  father 
was  a  judge.”  “Of  the  County  Court,”  says  Lady  Milligan.  “They 
take  the  doctor’s  wife  into  dinner.”  At  the  height  of  the  dispute, 
Jeffery  returns — dishevelled,  agitated,  indignant. 

Isabel  :  Jeffery !  Your  sister  has  been  abominably  rude  to 
me. 

Jeffery  :  I  hope  you  have  been  abominably  rude  to  each  other. 
You  ought  to  have  been.  You  have  upset  Freda  dreadfully.  She 
declares  she  won’t  come  here  any  more. 

Isabel:  Oh,  I  am  glad.  I  thank  heaven  on  my  knees! 

Always  foolish,  always  childish,  Isabel  assures  Jeffery  he  need 
sacrifice  himself  no  longer  in  her  behalf.  Claude  is  safe !  He  has 
taken  as  secretary  Eliza  Wilkin,  the  detective — has  completely  for¬ 
gotten  the  “dreadful”  Mrs.  Guildford — and  the  Epic  on  Boadicea  is 
progressing  splendidly. 

Isabel  :  Dear  Jeffery,  you  can  let  her  go  now.  You  can  discard 
her!  Claude  has  forgotten  her — he  is  cured.  .  .  .  My  Claude  is 
safe.  Jeffery,  you  have  restored  him  to  me.  So  let  the  portrait 
come  back,  .  .  .  and  the  glove,  and  the  withered  rose !  .  .  .  (She 
holds  out  both  her  hands  to  him.)  Oh,  my  poor  Jeffery — if  only  I 
could  have  loved  you. 
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All  this  time,  contemptuous,  scornful  silence  of  Lady  Milligan. 
But  when  Isabel  has  left,  an  animated  scene  between  Jeffery  and 
his  sister.  Desperately,  he  cries,  “Is  there  any  way  by  which  I 
can  un-brother  myself,  Leonora?  Something  under  a  poll  deed? 

A  sworn  declaration  before  a  magistrate?  Because  I’m  ready  to  do 
anything.” 

Leonora  (calmly) ;  What  do  you  say  to  next  Thursday  ? 

Jeffery  :  What  shotdd  I  say  to  next  Thursday  ?  What  does  it 
expect  me  to  saj.'?  And  what  has  it  to  do  with  Freda? 

Leonora  :  It  happens  to  be  an  evening  on  which  I  am  disen¬ 
gaged.  And  if  you  are  disengaged,  I  would  suggest  your  dining 
quietly  with  us,  and  meeting  Lady  Anthea. 

Jeffery  (quietly) :  Leonora. 

Leonora  :  You  have  evidently  never  loved  Mrs.  Jervoise — and  the 
events  of  to-day  must  have  proved  to  you  that  you  are  unfit  to  live 
alone.  Now  Lady  Anthea - 

Jeffery  :  Damn  Lady  Anthea. 

Excitedly,  violently,  Jeffery  upbraids  his  sister.  Even  when  a 
child,  she  was  intolerable.  She  has  been  the  bane  of  his  life.  Now, 
she  has  eclipsed  her  obnoxious  self  by  insulting  the  most  admirable 
and  intelligent  woman — the  only  sympathetic  companion — he  has 
ever  met.  She  has  driven  Freda  away.  Freda  won’t  return — “  She’s 
quite  determined.”  Catastrophe,  catastrophe  ! 

Leonora:  I’m  afraid  I  cannot  agree.  .  .  .  She’s  divorced  from 
her  husband.  ...  To  say  nothing  of  the — etceteras — that’s  a  proof 
that  she  has  no  virtue. 

Jeffery:  Heavens  above!  Is  there  only  one  virtue  in  woman? 

Leonora  :  One  that  is  paramount.  And  its  name  is  Chastity. 

Jeffery:  I  thought  there  was  another — Charity.  .  .  .  For  my 
part,  I  believe  every  w’ord  that  Freda  has  said. 

Leonora  :  That  she  left  her  husband  because  of  his  beetles  ?  .  .  . 
Perhaps  you’ll  even  swallow — Mr.  Gellibrand  being  merely  her 
friend  ? 

Jeffery:  Of  course  he’s  merely  a  friend!  That's  transparently 
obvious.  And  not  to  believe  it  isn’t  merely  wicked — it’s  frightfully 
stupid. 

Leonora  :  Then  I — am  stupid  ? 

Jeffery:  Y"ou  are,  Leonora,  you  are!  I’ve  been  longing  to 
tell  it  you  for  twenty  years.  You’re  colossally,  abysmally  stupid. 
So  stupid  as  to  refuse  to  believe  that  what  Freda  says  is  true : 
and  so  stupid  also  as  not  to  know  that  even  if  it  weren’t  true  I 
would  still  regard  her  as  infinitely  your  superior  morally,  socially — 
and  virtuously ! 

TjEonora  (scornfully,  as  she  rises):  In  that  case — you’d  better 
marry  her. 

A  yell  from  .Teffery.  He  springs  up  from  his  chair.  For  once 
in  her  life,  the  intolerable  Leonora  has  done  her  dreamy,  unworldly 
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brother  a  “good  turn.”  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  he 
loved  Freda.  “It  hadn’t,  I  declare  it  hadn’t.”  Jeffery  skips  about 
in  ecstasy — “If  she’ll  have  me,  she  shall  be  your  sister-in-law, 
Leonora — and  podgy  Sir  Thomas’s — and  the  little  Milligans  shall 
call  her  Aunt.”  Alarmed,  aghast,  Leonora  moves  towards  the  door. 
He  mustn’t  dare  to  visit  such  disgrace  upon  her.  If  he  committed 
so  shameful  an  “outrage,”  she  would  never  speak  to  him  again. 
As  she  speaks,  Leonora  gets  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  door. 

Jeffery:  Good-bye,  dear  Leonora — and  I’m  so  glad  you  came. 
We  might  have  gone  on  working  for  years  and  years,  and  I’d  never 
thought  of  it.  Leonora,  I  forgive  you  everything.  {He  flings  his 
arms  around  her,  and  kisses  her.)  There  was  I,  wondering  how 
on  earth  I  could  get  her  back.  Oh,  admirable  sister!  {Leonora 
has  freed  herself — he  opens  the  door.)  Well,  must  you  go?  I’ll 
see  you  out.  .  .  .  Leonora — as  soon  as  we’re  married — we’ll  come 
to  every  one  of  your  Tuesdays. 

Behold,  next  day,  Jeffery,  once  again  in  his  polite  morning  suit, 
displaying  at  once  whimsically  and  earnestly  to  Freda  in  her  Chelsea 
home — a  parchment,  bearing  an  enormous  seal.  It  comes  from 
Doctors  Commons.  It  is — Jeffery  smilingly  explains — “an  invita¬ 
tion  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.”  In  more  prosaic  terms, 
a  special  marriage  licence.  But  ere  the  curtain  falls — ere  Freda, 
after  some  resistance,  tenderly  surrenders — there’s  a  slight  difficulty 
about  the  acceptance  of  the  Archibishop’s  “invitation.”  “We’re 
comrades  and  fellow-workers,”  Freda  says.  “But  I  won’t  marry 
you,  dear,  although  I  like  your  having  done  this  tremendously.” 

Jeffery  {holding  out  the  licence) :  A  pity  not  to  use  this,  I 
think,  now  we’ve  got  it. 

Freda:  You’ll  say  it  was  a  mistake.  I  daresay  they’ll  take  it 
back. 

Jeffery:  I  don’t  know — business  didn’t  seem  very  brisk  there— 
they  weren’t  selling  many. 

Still,  as  we  have  said,  Freda  accepts  the  Archbishop’s  ”  invita¬ 
tion  ” — tenderly,  because  she  loves  Jeffery  Panton;  earnestly,  be¬ 
cause  she  is  also  a  “comrade”  and  a  “ fellow-worker.”  We  may 
see,  I  fancy,  in  this  marriage,  the  ideal  marriage :  equality  of 
intellect,  respect  of  one  another,  the  unbreakable,  inestimable  link 
of  camaraderie  that  .  .  .  survives.  Passion,  alone,  does  not  sur\'ive. 
Sheer  passion  is  soon  exhausted :  leaving  disillusionment,  boredom, 
bitterness  behind. 

In  one  of  the  many  chivalrous  and  charming  scenes  with  which 
Mr.  Sutro’s  new  comedy  abounds,  Jeffery  says  to  Freda,  “  Look 
here,  Mrs.  Guildford,  we  who  know  history  know  that  men  haven’t 
always  behaved  well  to  women.”  In  another  scene,  Freda  declares 
to  her  companion,  “I’m  a  proud  person — and,  having  no  one  to 
respect  me,  respect  myself  quite  tremendously — and  won’t  allow  one 
word  to  be  said  against  the  woman  Freda.”  Hail  to  the  day,  draw¬ 
ing  nearer  and  nearer,  when  men  and  women  will  be  brought  together 
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by  the  bond  of  mutual  sympathy,  of  precious  camaraderie!  But,  1 
must  not  suggest  that  in  his  latest  work  Mr.  Sutro  is  especially  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  present  position  of  married  or  unmarried  women. 
No :  “  The  Two  Virtues  ”  is  not  une  piece  a  these.  Like  the  French 
dramatist,  Mr.  Sutro  plainly  puts  his  points,  insists  on  nothing, 
leaves  the  audience  to  draw  its  own  conclusion.  Humanity, 
subtlety,  wit,  brilliancy — and  chivalry,  always  Mr.  Sutro’s  refresh¬ 
ing  note — pervade  this  play.  What,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  said 
against  it?  Lack  of  “dramatic  situations,’’  I  suppose.  But 
although,  in  an  earlier  page,  I  declaimed  about  the  superiority  of 
the  French  over  the  English  stage,  because  of  its  compactness  and 
intensity — “The  Two  Virtues,’’  eh  bien  voila — I  love  it. 

John  F.  Macdonald. 


THE  ACHIEVEMENT. 

By  E.  temple  THURSTON. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  day  that  Dicky  set  off  for  London  to  his  printing  was  regarded 
with  some  misgiving  by  Mrs,  Flint.  It  was  only  to  be  expected 
that  Mr.  Furlong  would  make  the  hay  of  opportunity  while  the 
sun  of  Dicky’s  absence  was  in  the  heavens. 

She  guessed  at  that,  and,  naturally  enough,  she  feared  it  not  a 
little.  Her  position  in  that  household,  indeed,  was  a  difficult  one, 
for,  with  Dicky’s  departure,  deprived  of  that  pleasant  duty  of  calling 
him  in  the  morning,  finding  the  empty  space  in  her  mind  left  by 
the  loss  of  even  the  briefest  of  their  conversations,  she  learnt  only 
too  quickly  the  essential  need  of  him  to  her. 

Every  morning  of  that  week  she  went  up  to  his  studio  bedroom, 
tidied  and  dusted  the  various  things  with  her  own  hands,  nor  per¬ 
mitted  Lizzie  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  there  which,  by  all 
accounts,  should  have  been  hers  to  do. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  helped  her  to  forget,  but  rather 
urged  remembrance  to  her  mind.  For  so  it  seems  a  woman  will 
often  nurse  the  passion  that  is  in  her  heart,  cherishing  in  her  secret 
breast  the  things  that  hurt  her  most. 

Believing  that  she  had  outlived  the  more  foolish  passion  of 
Romance  contemplating  an  unimpassioned  marriage  of  affection  with 
Mr.  Furlong,  IMrs.  Flint  was  the  more  bewildered,  the  more 
possessed,  by  these  disturbing  influences. 

Her  sole  desire  in  those  few  days  that  Dicky  was  away  was  con¬ 
centrated  in  every  effort  to  distract  Mr.  Furlong’s  mind  from  any 
thought  of  her.  She  knew  the  danger  of  Dicky’s  absence;  realising 
only  too  well  the  greater  freedom  the  father  would  feel  away  from 
the  critical  eyes  of  his  son. 

Moreover,  there  lay  the  uncomforting  sensation  in  her  conscience 
that  in  some  degree — known  only  to  the  code  of  honour  of  a  woman 
— she  had  pledged  herself  to  the  affections  of  Mr.  Furlong. 

No  words  had  passed  between  them ;  no  compact  whatsoever  had 
been  made.  Yet  in  the  mere  fact  of  the  position  of  confidence 
which  she  had  filled  for  the  last  year  or  more,  she  felt  that  she 
had  given  the  miller  reason  to  take  for  granted  her  complaisance. 

To  say  that  this  constituted  a  sense  of  duty  in  her  heart  is  to 
make  the  business  clear  only  to  creatures  of  her  sex.  The  legal, 
even  the  unwritten  word  of  honour,  could  scarcely  be  found  in  this 
subtle  attitude  of  her  mind.  Yet  finding  matter  for  honour  there, 
she  did  what  many  another  woman  would  have  done.  With  every 
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cunning  her  needs  suggested  to  her  thoughts,  she  set  out  to  distract 
him  from  his  Romantic  contemplation  of  hereelf. 

The  picture  of  Christina  which  she,  indeed,  had  caused  to  be 
removed,  was  brought  back  into  the  sitting-room  and  hung  in  its  old 
place. 

This  was  on  the  second  day,  and  Mr.  Furlong  was  quick  to 
notice  it. 

“I  thought  you  said  it  was  old-fashioned,”  said  he,  and  hesitated 
long  before  even  he  said  that.  He  did  not  like  speaking  of  Christina 
to  Mrs.  Flint.  Indeed,  in  those  days  he  did  his  utmost  to  forget 
her.  And  this  remembrance,  forced  upon  him  thus,  was  greatly 
distressing  to  his  mind. 

“I  remember,  I  did  say  it  was  old-fashioned,”  she  replied,  with 
a  steady  glance  at  him,  “but  I’ve  thought  since  it  was  no  place 
of  mine  to  say  so.  Of  course,  it  has  associations  for  you  which  I 
never  took  into  consideration  when  I  said  that.  I  thought  you’d 
like  it  back.” 

Her  look  was  steadier  than  his,  for  women  are  ever  at  advantage 
when  there  is  acting  to  be  done.  He  would  have  had  her  see  that 
those  associations  meant  but  little  to  him  now ;  that  though  he 
could  not  say  as  much  in  the  presence  of  that  picture,  yet  she  could 
see  it,  if  she  wished,  in  the  meaning  of  his  eyes. 

Now  had  she  seen  it,  surely  he  thought  her  eyes  would  have 
fallen  before  his.  Yet  here  she  proved  herself  better  at  the  game 
than  he.  Her  glance  outlasted  his.  Conscious  of  some  defeat, 
though  scarcely  knowing  where  it  lay,  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the 
window. 

Then  the  thought  suddenly  occurring  to  him,  that  he  could  trace 
the  hands  of  Dicky  in  all  this,  he  faced  her  once  more.  The  instinct 
in  him,  indeed,  was  true  enough,  but  suspicion  carried  his  mind 
too  far.  He  conceived  Dicky,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  actually 
requesting  that  the  portrait  should  be  replaced.  The  words  had 
come  to  his  lips  and  were  spoken,  before  he  realised  the  folly  of 
what  he  had  said. 

With  a  coldness  he  had  never  heard  in  her  voice  before,  Mrs. 
Flint  denied  the  ill-concealed  suggestion. 

“Dicky  said  nothing  to  me,”  she  replied,  “but  I  know  how 
devoted  he  was  to  his  mother — well,  anyone  could  see  that.  He 
often  says  he  wishes  she  could  see  the  work  he  does.  Certainly  I 
may  have  thought  that  it  hurt  him  not  to  find  it  there — if,  perhaps, 
it  didn’t  hurt  you.” 

“I  certainly  didn’t  want  it  to  go,”  said  Mr.  Furlong  and,  in  the 
defence  of  one  sentiment,  knew  that  he  had  been  defeated  in  another. 

He  had  intended  that  very  day  to  speak  to  her,  to  propose,  indeed, 
that  they  should  be  married.  This  conversation  made  it  impossible 
— for  that  day  at  least.  With  a  sigh  of  relief  which  he  never 
heard,  Mrs.  Flint  rose  from  the  meal  at  which  they  had  been 
sitting,  knowing  she  had  gained  a  respite  from  the  thing  she  feared. 
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She  may  have  hoped  his  intentions  would  be  thwarted,  and  for 
some  time;  that  at  the  end  of  the  week  Dicky  would  return  and 
nothing  have  been  said.  But  there  was  a  firmness  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Furlong  which  she  had  not  taken  into  her  reckoning. 
Not  easily  was  he  dissuaded  from  the  thing  upon  which  his  heart 
was  set.  As  Dicky  himself  had  said  of  him,  he  needed  but  the 
time  to  make  wise  and  right  the  thing  which  he  desired,  and  if 
the  desire  were  great  enough,  such  self-conviction  would  speedily 
follow. 

On  the  evening  before  Dicky’s  return  they  were  sitting  together 
at  late  tea,  Mr.  Furlong  nervously  conscious  that  the  moment  had 
arrived  when  everything  seemed  right  because  he  so  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  it,  and  everything  seemed  wise  because  Dicky  had  not  as  yet 
come  back.  Each  night  he  had  prayed  upon  his  knees  to  his  Father 
in  Heaven  for  guidance,  and  this  being  the  state  of  his  mind  after 
all  these  prayers  had  been  said,  what  could  he  suppose  but  that 
God  approved  of  his  choice? 

There  may  have  been  something  in  the  unusually  quiet  sup¬ 
pression  of  his  manner,  bringing  moments  of  suspicion  to  the  mind 
of  Mrs.  Flint;  but,  on  the  whole,  she  was  unprepared.  For  those 
last  five  days,  when  every  opportunity  had  offered,  he  had  said 
nothing.  She  believed  then  in  her  heart  that  she  had  won;  had 
effected  the  purpose  of  her  determination  that  life  should  not  be 
a  disappointment. 

If  there  are  any  to  blame  her  for  this,  it  is  for  want  of  sympathy 
in  her  judgment.  For  as  work  is  the  life  of  a  man,  so  marriage  i° 
the  life  of  a  woman,  and  she  must  choose  as  warily,  as  cunningly, 
as  carefully  as  he.  For  to  the  one  man  who  is  forced  into  the 
labour  that  he  loathes,  a  hundred  women  are  drawn  by  circum¬ 
stances  into  a  marriage  where  their  heart  is  absent.  Mrs.  Flint 
was  only  fighting,  as  every  man  has  fought,  for  a  labour  that  should 
be  of  love,  fearing  with  all  her  heart  the  coming  of  that  opportunity 
it  were  unwise  to  lose. 

So  she  may  have  believed  she  had  kept  it  from  her,  and  when 
Mr.  Furlong  reminded  her  that  Dicky  returned  next  day,  her  heart 
rose  in  a  song  of  gratitude,  while  her  lips  just  muttered  her 
acquaintance  of  the  fact. 

Deceived  by  that  casual  acknowledgment,  as  it  was  meant  he 
should  be,  the  miller  took  courage  from  her  seeming  indifference. 

“Well,  there’s  something  I’ve  been  wanting  to  say  all  the  week,” 
said  he,  “something  I  w'anted  to  say  before  he  returned.  Of  course, 
I’m  very  glad  to  have  him  here;  I  wouldn’t  like  him  to  think  for 
a  moment  that  I’m  not.  But  I  expect  you’ve  found  that  things 
aren’t  quite  the  same  as  they  were  since  he  came.” 

There  was  a  chill  of  ice  about  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Flint  as  she 
asked  in  what  way  they  had  altered. 

“Oh,  in  a  hundred  little  ways.”  He  tried  to  speak  lightly. 
Here,  he  felt,  was  the  moment  to  make  her  smile  if  he  could.  The 
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situatiou  demanded  that  it  should  be  lifted  with  a  spirit  of  cheer¬ 
fulness,  for  the  moments  were  dragging.  He  realised  the  weight 
of  them  as  they  laboured  by.  “I  always  used  to  find  these  late  teas 
such  jolly  meals,”  he  continued.  “Dicky  seems  to  me  to  come 
down  to  them  wrapped  in  a  blanket — and  it’s  nearly  always  wet.” 

He  laughed  in  a  pleasant  consciousness  of  his  humour,  and  had 
there  been  the  necessary  one  word  of  truth  in  it,  she  might  have 
laughed  as  well.  But  she  knew  it  had  been  Dicky’s  cheerfulness, 
Dicky’s  height  of  spirit,  Dicky’s  vitality,  that  had  cast  the  wet 
blanket  upon  him.  At  those  meals,  as  much  as  anyw'here,  Mrs. 
Flint  had  realised  the  difference  between  youth  and  age. 

“Why,  Dicky’s  the  most  vital  person  I  think  I’ve  ever  met,” 
she  replied.  “A  wet  blanket  on  his  shoulders?  With  his  vitality 
it  wouldn’t  be  there  for  long.  Anyhow,  the  meals  have  been  very 
quiet  since  he’s  gone.” 

“Do  you  miss  him,  then?”  asked  Mr.  Furlong  in  sudden  appre¬ 
hension. 

She  had  to  throw  back  her  head  to  make  her  laugh  seem  real. 
And  it  was  easy  for  a  woman  to  deceive  Mr.  Furlong.  He  found 
it  real  enough.  A  new  hope  in  his  mind  answered  to  it. 

“Whatever  made  you  think  that?”  said  she,  recovering  in  per¬ 
fect  simulation  from  her  laughter.  “He’s  a  boy  of  twenty-five 
— isn’t  he?  You  forget  I’m  getting  on.  I  shall  be  thirty  one  of 
these  days.” 

With  that  new  hope  which  had  risen  in  him,  what  a  child  she 
seemed  to  him  thefi ! 

“Would  you  mind  passing  me  the  butter,  please?”  said  she,  still 
with  that  echo  of  laughter  in  her  voice,  but  with  a  bitterness  almost 
more  cruel  than  she  could  bear  in  her  heart. 

He  passed  the  dish  and,  when  her  fingers  held  it,  kept  his  hand 
upon  it  too.  Their  arms  were  thus  stretched  out  across  the  table, 
linking  them  together,  compelling  her  eyes  to  meet  the  ardent  glance 
of  his. 

“I — I  thought  perhaps  you  might  have  grown  to  care  for  the  boy,” 
he  said  in  that  tone  of  voice  which  no  woman  can  mistake. 

She  knew  it  was  upon  her  now.  The  opportunity  it  were  unwise 
to  lose  was  on  the  very  threshold  of  her  life. 

“How  Dicky  would  laugh  if  he  heard  you  say  that !  ”  said  she.  It 
was  not  denying  that  she  cared  for  him,  yet  it  had  the  effect  she 
desired.  It  suggested  that  denial  to  his  mind.  It  seems  to  prove 
how  much  greater  a  thing  is  love  to  a  woman.  Pride  will  not  let 
her  admit  it  unless  it  be  returned.  She  would  have  died  rather 
than  that  the  miller  should  think  she  nursed  a  passion  alone. 

The  butter  dish  had  changed  hands  by  now.  He  had  intended 
to  put  his  proposal  to  her  then,  while  his  eyes  held  hers,  but  the 
moment  had  passed.  Now  he  was  waiting  for  the  moment  again, 
afraid  to  put  food  into  his  mouth  lest  it  should  come  and  find  him 
unprepared  to  meet  it. 
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At  last,  deciding  that  it  was  easier  to  make  the  moment  than  to 
find  it;  with  heart  beating  the  blood  hotly  to  his  cheeks,  he  laid 
down  his  knife  upon  the  plate. 

“Margaret,”  he  said,  and,  hearing  his  first  use  of  her  Christian 
name,  felt  that  all  had  been  said  in  that.  The  ever-ready  tears 
of  his  emotion  swelled  up  into  his  eyes  as  he  looked  up  at  her. 

She  knew  well  enough  what  it  meant,  yet  even  then  struggled 
to  the  last. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  she  exclaimed. 

To  explain  what  was  the  matter  as  though  it  were  an  ailment, 
distressed  and  confused  him  for  the  moment.  He  took  up  the  knife 
again  and  cut  the  top  off  his  egg,  then,  looking  up  once  more,  he 
said  simply:  “Margaret,  I  want  you  to  marry  me.” 

The  whole  room  grew  cold  to  her.  She  had  anticipated  it  for 
so  long,  yet  that  anticipation  had  robbed  none  of  the  terror  of  it 
from  her  mind  when  it  came. 

No  woman  would  have  volunteered  the  information  that,  as  in 
this  instance,  she  loved  another  man  who  had  spoken  no  word  of 
love  to  her.  Mrs.  Flint  tried  for  an  instant  to  say  it,  but  the 
whole  pride  and  honour  of  her  sex  forbade  it. 

She  just  looked  across  the  table  at  Mr.  Furlong,  conscious  of 
sympathy,  as  of  a  thing  far  away,  for  the  distress  of  emotion  in 
his  mind,  and,  shaking  her  head,  she  replied :  “  Why  couldn’t  things 
have  gone  on  as  they  were  ?  ” 

The  wretched  man  felt  the  inevitable  stillness  in  his  heart. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  he  asked.  “Can’t  you — w’on’t  you 
marry  ma  ?  ” 

For  a  moment  she  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  in  that  moment 
gathering  strength  for  the  only  course  she  knew  she  could  adopt. 

“One  can’t  marry — I  couldn’t  without  love.”  She  took  her  hand 
away  and  looked  at  him.  “You  see,  I’ve  known  once — only  for  three 
months — what  love  is.  I’ve  been  intensely  happy  here,  because 
I’ve  felt  all  respect  and  friendship — if  I  may  say  that — for  you. 
But  I  don’t  feel  love.  Now  this,  of  course,  ends  it  all.  I — I  must 
go.  All  in  this  little  moment  the  whole  position  has  become 
impossible.” 

“Do  you  mean  this?”  he  asked  thickly. 

“Yes — I  do — I  mean  it.” 

“But  you  can’t  go,”  said  he,  “you  mustn’t  go.”  He  was 
frightened,  and  the  fear  was  in  his  voice.  He  saw  before  him  the 
lonely  days  again — the  days  when  Christina  was  dead  and  Anne  had 
gone  to  be  married.  “If  I’d  thought,”  he  went  on,  “if  I’d  thought 
that  my  asking  you  that  would  drive  you  away,  I  should  never 
have  said  a  word  of  it.” 

“Never  have  said  a  word?”  she  looked  up  at  him,  wondering. 

“No — you’ve  been  so  much  to  me  here,  that  I  couldn’t  lose  you 
now.  I’m  not  a  young  man,  you  know.  I  couldn’t  bear  with  loneliness 
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as  a  young  man  could.  I’ve  no  friends  to  make.  You’ve  been  the 
only  friend  I’ve  needed.” 

“Then  it  isn’t  that  you  love  me?”  she  asked,  “it  is  that  you 
want  companionship.” 

“Yes — I  do  love  you,”  he  answered  quickly. 

“  Ah ! — but  you  would  not  have  told  me  if  you  had  thought  it 
would  drive  me  away.” 

“No — no — I  shouldn’t  have  told  you.  I  w’^ould  sooner  that  things 
remained  as  they  were  than  that.” 

She  could  not  restrain  the  lifting  hope  in  her  heart.  This  was 
only  the  love  of  a  man  who  knew  no  more  of  youth.  He  needed 
companionship.  She  knew"  she  could  give  him  that.  It  comes  into 
every  woman’s  life,  the  moment  w"hen  she  must  be  cruel.  There 
w’as  not  such  cruelty  in  this  as  her  conscience  would  for  ever  be 
pricked  by  it.  He  needed  companionship  more  than  love,  and 
indeed  she  could  give  him  that. 

When  he  rose  from  the  table  and  came  round  to  her  side,  all 
fear  of  the  moment  in  her  was  gone. 

“Don’t  go,”  he  whispered.  “I  w'on’t  say  anything  of  this  again. 
Perhaps  I  was  a  fool  to  hope  that  your  youth  and  my  years  could 
ever  meet  except  as  they  have  met  till  now.” 

“  My  youth !  ”  said  she  bitterly — Dicky  did  not  think  her  so 
young! — “It’s  just  a  matter  of  comparison,  I  suppose.  I  shall  be 
thirty  soon — one  of  these  days.” 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  intense  interest  of  printing  his  w"ood-engraving  had  occupied 
all  Dicky’s  thoughts  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  consideration. 
It  w"as  only  when  he  w"as  nearing  Pershore  in  the  train  once  more 
that  the  situation,  as  he  had  left  it  at  the  Mill,  came  back  in  all 
its  humour,  all  its  subtlety,  yet  one  must  suppose  W"ith  but  half 
its  meaning  to  his  mind. 

Associating  Mrs.  Flint  w'ith  his  father  as  circumstances  and  a 
whole  combination  of  ideas  had  inclined  him  to  do,  he  w"as  as  yet 
unable  to  realise  her  youth.  To  think  of  a  w’oman  as  a  possible 
mate  for  one’s  father  and  at  the  same  time  to  hear  such  objections 
as  Mr.  Furlong  had  raised  before  Dicky  w'ent  to  London,  needs 
some  elasticity  of  mind  to  approach  perfect  comprehension.  Dicky 
had  put  it  dowm  to  the  unreasonable  jealousy  of  a  man  in  love,  and 
in  so  far  as  that  was  right  enough.  But  that  it  was  not  unreason¬ 
able,  that  there  was  a  human  and  legitimate  cause  for  the  jealousy, 
had  not  clearly  occurred  to  him. 

All  the  w"ay  back  in  the  train  he  let  his  mind  wonder  what  had 
happened  in  his  absence.  For  he,  too,  had  realised  that  with  his  de¬ 
parture  a  greater  sense  of  freedom  must  make  itself  apparent  to 
Mr.  Furlong.  Most  likely  in  those  seven  days  he  had  found  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  his  proposal  of  marriage.  .\nd  if  that  had  happened, 
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then  Mrs.  Flint  had  accepted  him.  But  had  he  told  her,  as  he 
had  suggested  he  would,  that  IMrs.  Flint  must  not  call  him  in  the 
morning?  Had  he  been  so  much  of  a  fool  as  to  expose  the  smallness 
of  his  mind  in  such  a  way  as  that? 

The  next  morning  would  show  him  quickly  enough.  So  far  as 
his  father  was  concerned,  he  had  no  intention  to  refer  to  the  subject 
again.  For  what  sense  of  reason  had  there  been  in  his  objection? 
He  could  see  none,  because  his  mind  had  been  tricked  by  a  subtle 
deception  of  circumstance.  Mrs.  Flint  had  been  married  before ; 
she  was  a  woman  approaching  thirty,  an  age  which  to  him,  then  at 
twenty-five,  seemed  old  for  her  sex;  but  most  of  all  in  this  hallu¬ 
cination  of  his  mind  was  the  influence  of  the  fact  that  his  father,  in 
his  sixtieth  year,  had  set  his  heart  upon  her,  and  she,  indeed,  had 
confessed  her  willingness  that  it  should  be  so. 

With  such  a  combination  of  impressions  it  is  no  matter  for 
surprise  that  Dicky  did  not  consciously  regard  Mrs.  Flint  in  the 
light  his  father  had  suggested.  But  the  suggestion  was  still  there, 
a  seed  planted  deep,  awaiting  only  the  fertilisation  of  that  need  of 
a  woman  in  his  life. 

There  was  all  the  interest  of  showing  the  copy  of  his  wood-block 
to  distract  his  thoughts  from  this  channel  on  that  evening  when 
he  returned.  They  had  seen  it,  both  his  father  and  Mrs.  Flint,  in 
that  meaningless  form — the  five  wooden  blocks,  carved  and  gutted 
and  scraped,  whose  relation  to  the  finished  print  none  but  he  could 
possibly  have  understood. 

He  walked  the  journey  back  from  Pershore  to  the  Mill,  and,  the 
nearer  he  reached  Eckington,  the  more  his  thoughts  centred  on 
his  work,  combined  with  that  eagerness  to  tell  them  of  his  success, 
to  show  them  the  result  of  the  long  hours  of  his  labour. 

]\Irs.  Flint  opened  the  door  to  his  knocking,  for  a  moment  standing 
there  in  the  doorway  with  heart  thumping  in  her  breast.  He  took 
it  for  surprise,  all  that  expression  in  her  face  and,  in  a  boyish 
enthusiasm,  dropped  his  picture  and  took  both  her  hands  in  his  to 
wring  a  welcome  from  her.  The  pleasure  of  it  all  was  as  deep  as 
pain  to  her.  She  knew  by  this  welcome  he  had  no  thought  of  her. 

“Where’s  your  luggage?”  she  asked,  steadying  herself  with  the 
first  commonplace  question  that  rose  to  her  mind. 

“Left  that  at  the  station,”  said  he.  “Carrier  bringing  it  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Then  what’s  this?” 

She  picked  up  his  parcel. 

“  My  print — the  ‘  iNIushroom  Gatherers  ’ — Come  on  into  the  dining¬ 
room — you  want  to  see  it,  don’t  you?  They’ve  taken  it — Rheinhardt 
and  Gueniani.  A  hundred  pounds  for  twenty  prints — two  of  whicdi 
I  get  for  myself.  Ten  guineas  a  piece  they  sell  ’em  for  in  Bond 
Street.  I’ve  had  two — that’s  nearly  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.” 

He  named  that  sum  in  a  boastfulness  of  pride,  yet  it  meant 
nothing  to  him  beyond  tbe  appreciation  for  which  it  stood.  That 
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is  tlie  real  meaning  of  money  to  an  artist,  for  no  appreciation  is  so 
genuine  as  this. 

“Are  you  going  to  sell  both  your  prints?”  she  asked. 

“No — rather  not!  I’ve  given  one  away.” 

“To  whom?”  she  inquired  quickly. 

“Oh — Mr.  Nibbs — the  little  print-seller  I  told  you  about.  He 
was  the  first  to  sell  anything  I  did.  Lord!  I’m  not  going  to  sell 
’em  !  Why — I  must  have  one — damn  it,  I  did  it !  ” 

She  laughed  as  she  watched  his  face,  thinking  of  the  wet  blanket 
Mr.  Furlong  had  described  him  to  be.  Why,  in  these  first  five 
minutes  he  had  returned,  the  blood  was  warmer  in  her  veins.  All 
life  was  tingling  in  her  again.  It  was  this  he  brought  with  him. 
She  could  scarcely  believe  that  once  she  had  contemplated  with 
equanimity  being  the  mistress  of  Traft’ord  Mill.  For  this  was  youth 
in  her  that  Dicky  brought  to  life  by  the  mere  vitality  of  his  presence. 
He  made  her  feel  all  the  burning  purpose  of  body  and  soul,  and 
were  it  to  be  no  more  than  that,  she  knew  she  would  be  grateful. 

At  the  sound  of  Dicky’s  voice,  a  sound  that  chilled  him  to  the 
remembrance  of  his  age,  as  it  had  warmed  IMrs.  Flint  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  her  youth,  Mr.  Furlong  came  in  from  another  room. 

In  his  eagerness  to  show  them  his  picture,  Dicky  did  not  notice 
the  manner  of  restraint  with  which  his  father  greeted  him. 

“I  shall  know,”  he  had  said  to  himself  in  the  train,  “I  shall 
know  the  moment  I  see  him  whether  he  has  proposed  to  her  or 
not.”  Yet  in  that  moment  of  excitement,  forgot  to  look. 

For  there  was  the  picture  he  had  created  from  those  five  pieces 
of  wood ;  there  was  the  thing  he  had  made  alive  out  of  the  dead 
material  that  had  been  to  his  hand.  He  held  it  out  in  the  light,  and 
in  silence  they  came  to  look  for  it. 

Every  attitude  of  his  body,  every  expression  of  his  face,  declared 
to  them  that  he  knew  it  was  good — the  moment  of  that  first  creation 
which  is  for  ever  living  again  in  every  man  who  puts  his  hand  to 
the  lathe  of  labour  in  the  desire  to  make  some  new  thing.  For  the 
life  of  every  man  who  works  is,  in  little,  as  are  the  ages  of  God. 
Six  moments  he  must  labour  and  for  one  moment  rest ;  that  moment 
when  he  looks  at  the  work  he  has  done  and  finds  it  good  or  bad. 

Here  was  Dicky  finding  good  the  work  he  had  done,  and  not  the 
deepest  emotion  of  his  father  or  the  greatest  passion  of  Mrs.  Flint 
could  distract  his  mind  then. 

“  Is  that  what  you  painted  while  you  were  away  ?  ”  asked  Mr. 
Furlong  presently. 

“No — what  I  printed,”  said  Dicky;  “that’s  printer’s  ink — not 
paint.” 

The  miller  frowned. 

“But  I  don’t  understand,”  said  he.  “What  did  you  print  it 
from?” 

Mrs.  Flint  caught  the  look  in  Dicky’s  eyes  and  answered  quickly 
before  his  impatience  had  replied. 
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“No — no — don’t  you  remember  those  blocks  of  wood  he  had  up¬ 
stairs  in  his  bedroom.  It’s  printed  from  those.  Isn’t  that  right 
Dicky?” 

He  agreed  and  thanked  her  from  his  eyes. 

“  Then  this  is  your  revolution  in  wood-engraving  ?  ”  Mr.  Furlong 
continued. 

“Oh — I  don’t  know  if  it’s  a  revolution — that’s  only  my  talk.  One 
must  describe  it  some  way  or  other.  I’d  swear  just  that  sort  of 
thing  has  never  been  done  before.  Colour  in  wood-engraving — yes— 
of  course — flat,  plain  colour,  but  not  this.  Don’t  you  see,  I’m  going 
for  the  something  that’s  in  between  you  and  the  thing  you  see.” 

‘‘Quite  so — quite  so,”  said  Mr.  Furlong;  and,  believing  that  he 
was  helping  Dicky  to  explain  himself,  he  added,  “you  mean 
atmosphere.” 

‘‘Oh — atmosphere — yes — that’s  what  everyone  calls  it.  But  I 
mean  more  than  that.” 

‘‘You  mean  the  impression  you  give  in  this,  for  instance,  that 
there’s  something  between  you  and  those  people” — he  peered  nearer 
to  the  picture — ‘‘they  are  people,  aren’t  they?  Yes — those  two 
women  and  the  man — the  something  that  I  can  see  quite  plainly  if  1 
stand  a  little  way  away — the  something  between  me  and  them.” 

‘‘Well — that’s  mist,”  said  Dicky,  “the  mist  you  get  in  the  meadows 
now^ — at  this  time  of  the  year.  Yes — that’s  atmosphere.” 

“I  certainly  don’t  know  what  else  you  would  call  it,”  replied 
Mr.  Furlong.  He  said  it  triumphantly.  His  choice  of  word  was 
right.  This  was  only  Dicky’s  character,  not  liking  to  have  the  thing 
explained  for  him.  And  then,  too,  IMrs.  Flint  w'as  there,  silent  but 
listening  to  all  they  said.  He  was  striving  to  prove  to  her,  far 
more  than  to  Dicky,  that  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  He 
was  aware  he  was  no  artist,  and  accompanying  that  knowledge,  as  it 
often  does,  he  believed  he  was  something  of  a  critic. 

“Yes — atmosphere’s  the  word,”  he  repeated.  “Don’t  grumble 
at  it.” 

And  his  smile,  as  he  looked  at  Mrs.  Flint  across  Dicky’s  shoulder, 
told  her,  if  she  had  cared  to  read  it,  that  this  was  the  way  of  the 
young — they  disliked  it  to  be  shown  that  they  did  not  know  every¬ 
thing.” 

“I’m  not  grumbling,”  said  Dicky,  who  had  not  seen  his  father’s 
smile  because  his  eyes  had  never  left  his  picture.  “Only  atmo¬ 
sphere’s  not  what  I  mean — everyone  says  atmosphere.  Every 
artist  talks  about  it,  and  shows  it  you  in  his  picture  with  a  sweep 
of  the  flat  of  his  thumb.  But  that’s  not  what  I  mean.  When  I 
say  I’m  going  for  the  something  that’s  between  you  and  the  thing 
you  see,  I  mean  the  something  that  comes  out  of  you  to  meet  the 
something  that  comes  out  of  the  thing  you  see.  You  and  I  stand 
here,  and  there’s  something  more  than  atmosphere  between  us — 
there’s  something  more  than  atmosphere  between  Mrs.  Flint  and 
me.  I’m  trying  to  get  hold  of  that.” 
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Mrs.  Flint  drew  her  breath.  If  for  one  instant  she  had  thought 
that  Mr.  Furlong’s  mind  was  keeping  pace  with  that  of  his  son’s, 
she  thought  so  not  one  moment  longer.  There  was  indeed  some¬ 
thing  between  herself  and  him.  Standing  close  to  him  then,  she 
felt  it  like  some  tangible  current  of  vital  electricity.  It  was  that, 
she  knew  he  meant,  however  unconscious  he  might  be  of  what 
it  was. 

“Do  you  think  you’ve  got  it  in  this?”  she  asked,  her  eyes  directing 
his  back  to  the  picture. 

“Oh — Lord!  that’s  for  you  to  say,”  said  he.  “Do  you  feel  any¬ 
thing  between  those  people  and  yourself?”  he  asked,  “something 
more  than  the  mist.” 

She  looked  back  into  his  eyes  that  were  turned  expectantly  to  her. 

“Yes.” 

“What? — What  do  you  feel?” 

She  would  have  given  crowns  and  kingdoms  for  the  power  of 
expression  then.  It  was  a  moment,  and  if  only  in  that  moment  his 
mind  and  hers  could  meet,  he  might  realise  a  need  of  her  in  answer 
to  her  overwhelming  need  of  him. 

She  struggled  with  the  words  on  her  tongue  and  saw  the  moment 
pass.  It  had  been  a  question  needing  impulse,  instinct,  ami  all 
the  sudden  motions  of  the  mind  to  answer  it.  Once  in  a  choice  of 
words  she  had  let  the  impulse  go,  the  moment  had  gone  with  it. 
She  spoke  of  sympathy  for  those  two  women,  searching  for  what 
they  could  not  find;  of  impatience  at  the  man’s  success.  But  it 
was  not  what  she  meant.  By  the  disappointment  in  his  eyes,  she 
knew  she  had  failed  to  meet  her  mind  with  his. 

“Yes,”  said  he,  “yes — I  suppose  I  know  what  you  mean,”  and 
wrapped  up  the  picture  in  its  paper  once  more. 

“Well  now,  Dicky,”  said  his  father,  “I’m  sure  all  this  is  very 
interesting,  but  tea’ll  be  ready  in  a  minute.  Hadn’t  you  better  go 
upstairs  and  wash  your  hands  ?  ” 

At  which  Dicky,  from  sheer  disappointment  and  because  of  that 
ludicrous  conclusion  to  his  thoughts,  broke  into  a  laugh. 

“What’s  the  joke?”  asked  the  miller. 

“Nothing,”  said  Dicky,  “only  the  sudden  remembrance  of  old 
times.  A  man  and  his  father  never  grow  up.”  He  was  still  laugh¬ 
ing  as  he  reached  the  door. 

“Shall  I  show  my  nails  to  Mrs.  Flint  when  I  come  down?” 
said  he. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

While  Dicky  was  lying  awake  early  the  next  morning  in  the  bed 
which  one  week’s  absence  had  made  strange  to  him  again,  Mrs. 
Flint  was  dressing  herself  in  preparation  for  calling  him.  He  had 
not  said  he  had  wanted  to  be  called.  She  had  not  cared  to  ask 
him  before  Mr.  Furlong.  This  she  was  doing  on  her  own  account, 
allowing  herself  no  moment  in  her  mind  to  reason  why  it  was,  simply 
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doing  it  in  that  blind  and  instinctive  desire  by  which  women  are 
led  through  life  to  their  joy  or  to  their  sorrow. 

She  had  slept  badly  that  night.  Her  cheeks  were  pale  with  the 
need  of  rest  when  first  she  rose  and  looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror. 
This  thought  pursued  her  continually  as  she  dressed.  Again  and 
again  she  looked  in  the  glass  as  she  passed,  sometimes  rubbing  her 
cheeks  with  her  hands,  and  for  the  moment  content  with  the  glow 
of  colour  it  brought. 

But  all  this  time,  in  the  recesses  of  her  mind,  was  the  thought 
of  the  little  tube  of  lip-salve,  lying  away  in  the  back  of  the  drawer 
of  her  dressing-table. 

For  a  long  wdiile  she  would  not  admit  the  presence  of  that  thought 
to  her  actual  consciousness.  For  a  long  while  she  battled  with 
it,  shrinking  intuitively  from  the  dressing-table  where  it  lay.  But 
the  moment  came  when  her  hair  must  be  dressed  and  she  must  sit 
before  the  mirror.  Yet  even  then  she  tried  to  lose  the  thought 
in  the  careful,  studied  carelessness  with  which  she  did  her  hair. 

Here  she  was  indeed  being  a  woman  in  all  the  purpose  of  her  soul. 
Nature  must  find  the  excuse  for  her,  for  Nature  made  her  so.  For 
here  was  a  woman  still  young,  alive  in  all  the  instincts  of  her  sex, 
a  mother  who  might  be  as  Nature  meant  her  to  be,  a  creature  full 
of  desire  to  love  and  to  be  loved ;  such  a  creature  in  such  a  moment 
as  in  this  country  it  would  seem  we  must  not  speak  of. 

Yet  I  must  speak  of  Mrs.  Flint  because,  whatever  may  have  been 
her  effect  upon  Dicky’s  passions,  the  greatness  of  her  own  could 
have  done  nothing  but  lift  his  spirit  one  rung — no  less — the  higher 
in  the  ascent  he  was  to  make. 

By  the  time  her  hair  was  done,  the  secret  of  that  charm  of  youth 
could  keep  itself  from  her  no  longer.  To  herself  she  admitted 
remembrance  of  where  it  lay ;  her  hand  had  opened  the  dressing-table 
drawer,  her  fingers  had  found  the  little  tube  and,  before  she  could 
resist  again,  it  was  lying  in  the  daylight  in  her  hand. 

But  not  to  use !  No — not  to  use — only  to  read  upon  the  label 
that  wrapped  it  round,  if  really  it  were  sold,  as  the  chemist  had 
said,  to  bring  that  longed-for  colour  to  pale  lips  such  as  hers. 

“  Imparts  a  healthy  colour  to  the  lips  ” ;  indeed,  that  she  read, 
but  only  as  a  last  remark  upon  the  qualities  it  proclaimed.  She 
rubbed  it  again,  as  she  had  done  before,  upon  her  hand,  and  the 
colour  was  so  slight.  Had  her  lips  really  been  sore  and  she  had 
used  it,  who  but  herself  would  have  known?  She  applied  it  to 
her  lips  to  prove  it  would  be  so. 

Then  it  was  done !  Then  why  not  do  it  well  ?  With  fingers 
quickened  by  the  thought,  she  did  it  all  and  hid  it  in  the  drawer 
again.  Instinctively,  in  her  knowledge  of  what  stings  the  blood 
in  man,  she  looked  again  in  the  mirror. 

“At  any  rate,  I  wouldn’t  put  it  on  my  cheeks,”  said  she  aloud, 
for  the  face  that  was  reflected  back  into  her  eyes  was  paler  still 
by  contrast  with  the  warmer  colour  of  her  lips,  and  it  was  instinct 
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bid  her  leave  it  so.  He  would  not  like  a  painted  thing,  she  thought 
beneath  the  words  she  said.  And  then  again  said  out  aloud:  “Well 
— at  least  I  should  never  put  it  on  my  cheeks.” 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Dcring  all  that  time,  in  which  Dicky  lay  awake,  listening  for  the 
sounds  of  Mrs.  Flint’s  footsteps  upon  the  stairs,  he  speculated  upon 
what  had  happened  during  that  week  of  his  absence. 

The  minutes  went  by  until  he  came  at  last  to  believe  that  his 
father  must  have  spoken  to  her  upon  the  doubtful  wisdom  of  her 
coming  to  his  room.  Yet  could  it  be  possible  that  he  had  warned 
her?  Then  wanied  her  of  what?  She  was  not  a  child  in  her  ’teens, 
liable  to  all  the  sudden  follies  of  romance.  She  was  a  woman  who 
had  met  life ;  who  had  met  sorrow ;  whose  emotions  surely  had  been 
matured  in  the  passage  of  time. 

Why  should  he  have  been  forced  into  this  thinking  of  her  youth 
when,  if  there  had  been  any  consideration  in  his  mind  before,  it 
had  been  only  of  her  age?  He  tried  as  he  lay  there  to  bring  hex- 
face  to  his  nxemory ;  to  recall  her  features  one  by  one.  Yet  the  vision 
he  drew  to  his  mind  was  but  dim  and  indistinct. 

At  last,  putting  the  thoughts  away  fi'om  him,  he  sat  up  in  the 
bed,  his  knees  to  his  chin,  thinking  of  the  work  that  lay  before  him 
to  be  done.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  contemplation,  like  a  sound 
with  its  insistent  breaking-in  upon  a  dream,  that  he  heard  the  creak¬ 
ing  of  the  stairs  and  the  footsteps  of  someone  approaching.  Instinc¬ 
tively  he  held  his  breath  as  his  eyes  fastened  on  the  door.  It  was 
Lizzie.  He  made  sui-e  that  it  was  Lizzie  come  to  call  him.  A 
sense  of  anger  that  it  should  be  so  was  hot  in  his  blood. 

Then  the  door  opened  and  there  stood  Mrs.  Flint  with  his  jug 
of  hot  water. 

His  eyes  were  ready  to  her  face,  searching  it  in  the  new  light 
in  which  his  father  unthinkingly  had  brought  his  mind  to  regard 
her.  And  as  they  faced  each  other  then,  there  crept  the  disquieting 
knowledge  into  his  heart  that  his  father  had  been  right.  So  he  gazed 
at  her  and,  with  the  fear  of  discovery  sickening  in  her  heart,  she 
stared  back  at  him. 

“What  is  it,  Dicky?”  she  asked.  “What’s  the  matter?” 

“Nothing’s  the  matter,”  said  he — but  could  not  take  his  eyes 
away. 

“Then  why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that?  ” 

"  Like  w’hat  ?  ” 

“As  if — as  if  there  were  something — the  matter  with  me.” 

“Did  I?”  he  replied.  “I  didn’t  mean  to.  I  w-asn’t  thinking 
that.”  Then  he  forced  himself  to  look  away.  But  when  she 
moved  aci-oss  the  room,  taking  his  hot  water  to  the  washandstand, 
his  eyes  followed  her,  drawn  beyond  his  will  in  the  sudden  amaze¬ 
ment  that  had  taken  hold  upon  his  thoughts. 
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For  a  few  moments  she  stood  at  the  window,  looking  out  down 
the  winding  stretches  of  the  Avon,  yet  with  all  her  vision  turned 
within.  Had  he  guessed?  Even  in  that  short  while  it  seemed 
he  must  have  seen,  realising  the  purpose  of  what  she  had  done.  Her 
hand  went  quickly  to  her  mouth  and,  with  a  feverish  movement, 
she  rubhed  her  lips.  With  a  swift  glance  dowmwards,  she  could  see 
the  smudge  of  red  that  now  was  staining  her  fingers. 

And  in  all  this  while  of  silence,  but  scarcely  conscious  of  what 
it  meant,  Dicky  was  watching  her  from  the  bed. 

“  But  something  is  the  matter,”  said  he  at  last.  “What  is  it?  ” 

Still  she  did  not  turn,  but  asked  him  wdiat  he  meant,  or  imagined 
it  could  be. 

“Well — I  can  feel  it,”  said  he;  “something’s  gone  wrong  some¬ 
where.  Has  the  pater  said  anything  to  you?” 

For  at  that  instant  had  come  the  sudden  suspicion  that,  after  all, 
his  father  might  have  spoken ;  that  w'ith  the  same  suggestions  to 
her  mind  she  might  have  defied  his  will  and  of  her  owm  determination 
come  there  to  his  room  to  call  him. 

“Said  W'hat?”  she  asked.  And  then  she  turned.  “What  should 
he  say  ?  ” 

“What  he’s  already  said  to  me.” 

“What  was  that?” 

It  was  to  be  said  now ;  though  doubtless  had  he  known  the  furnace 
he  was  stirring  into  flame,  he  might  have  paused,  at  least,  or  never 
let  the  words  go  past  his  lips. 

“He  said  he  didn’t  think  it  was  quite  right  that  you  should  come 
and  call  me  in  the  morning.” 

It  was  like  a  blow  to  her.  The  hot  blood  burnt  and  smarted  in 
her  cheeks  as  though  the  blow  had  fallen  there.  For  some  moments 
she  stood  before  him,  her  breath  coming  quickly  between  her  lips, 
her  whole  body  quivering  with  the  shame  and  pain  of  it.  For  it 
was  true;  it  was  not  right,  it  was  all  folly,  it  was  nothing  that  it 
should  have  been,  and  there  was  the  sting  which  made  the  bitterness 
of  that  blow.  It  was  telling  her  to  her  face  why  she  had  put  that 
adornment  of  colour  on  her  lips;  it  was  accusing  her,  as  though 
before  a  multitude,  of  all  those  impulses  which,  only  when  she  is 
driven  to  bay,  will  a  woman  ever  admit. 

Looking  at  her  then,  as  she  stood  by  the  window,  Dicky  could  not 
believe  this  was  the  same  Mrs.  Flint,  the  practical,  capable  woman 
whose  equanimity  it  had  seemed  no  crisis  could  disturb.  The  depth 
of  that  crisis  even  then  he  did  not  fully  understand,  but  sat  up  in 
the  bed  in  wonder  watching  her. 

“When  did  he  say  that?”  she  asked  in  a  breath  which  emotion 
hurried  from  her  lips. 

“Before  I  went  away — the  day  before.  I  told  him  if  he  thought 
it  ought  to  be  stopped,  he  must  speak  to  you.  It  wasn’t  really 
anything  to  do  with  me.  Hasn’t  he  spoken  to  you?” 

“No.” 
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“Not  about  anything  at  all  while  I’ve  been  away?” 

She  did  not  answer,  but  her  eyes  were  steady  in  a  passionate 
glance  on  his.  She  could  not  answer,  knowing  that  in  her  very 
silence  the  truth  was  being  told.  And  indeed  Dicky  was  aw’akening 
to  knowledge  now.  In  a  confusion  of  thoughts,  knowing  not  which 
way  in  his  mind  to  turn,  he  pressed  her  further  to  reveal  all  that 
had  happened  in  his  absence. 

“He’s  asked  you  to  marry  him — hasn’t  he?”  he  said,  to  which 
the  silent  inclination  of  her  head  gave  all  the  answer  he  required. 

“Well — and  you’ve  accepted.  You  said  you  w’ould.  Don’t  you 
remember  we  talked  about  it,  that  day  going  to  Bredon?  You  said 
you  would.” 

In  some  sort  of  fear  he  made  this  reiteration.  She  had  said  she 
would.  He  was  trying  in  his  confusion  to  keep  her  to  her  word. 
For  looking  at  her  eyes,  there  grew  the  apprehension  that  he  could 
not  trust  her  then,  and  in  his  heart  the  apprehension  lay  he  could 
not  trust  himself.  Surely  she  must  have  kept  her  word,  when 
all  this  fear  of  both  himself  and  her  was  groundless. 

“Why  don’t  you  answer?”  said  he.  “You’re  going  to  marry  him 
— aren’t  you?  Didn’t  you  say  you  would?” 

One  moment  longer  her  eyes  were  on  his  eyes,  the  next  she  had 
tumbled  upon  her  knees,  bending  her  face  in  hiding  in  the  bed¬ 
clothes  by  his  side.  He  sat  there,  not  moving,  listening  to  the 
sobbing  of  her  voice  as  she  confessed  her  love  for  him.  Then  sud¬ 
denly  all  apprehension  of  himself  was  gone.  A  strange,  dispassionate 
pity  chilled  his  blood,  while  every  word  she  uttered  froze  in  him, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  compassion  that  he  felt. 

When  she  looked  up,  her  cheeks  were  wet  with  the  passage  of 
her  tears,  her  lips  were  quivering,  and  all  the  beauty  she  had  sought 
to  win  him  with  was  gone.  Only  that  which  was  beautiful  in  her 
love  remained,  and  knowing  this,  as  every  woman  must  who  comes 
to  tears,  she  struggled  on  with  voice  half  broken  by  her  sobbing, 
telling  him  of  this  love  she  had  no  power  to  put  away. 

It  was  the  confession  of  an  almost  broken  heart,  for  in  the  first 
moment  as  she  clutched  his  hand,  hiding  it  in  her  own  against  her 
lips  to  help  her  in  the  things  she  said,  she  had  known  from  the 
cold  lifelessness  of  the  fingers  in  her  own  that  all  her  passion  was 
in  vain.  Yet  still  she  had  stumbled  on,  covering  his  unresponsive 
hand  with  her  kisses,  taking  no  heed  of  his  half-muttered  words 
of  gentlest  restraint. 

And  then  at  last,  when  the  fierce  flame  of  her  emotion  had  been 
spent,  when  the  salt  of  her  tears  was  drying  on  her  lips  and  Dicky’s 
restraining  voice  had  set  its  chill  upon  her  heart,  she  looked  up  to 
his  face. 

“I’ve  done  a  terrible  thing,  Dicky,”  she  whispered.  “What  have 
I  done  ?  ” 

It  was  then  his  fingers  closed  about  her  hand,  when  sympathy 
was  all  that  he  could  give  and  all  that  she  could  ask. 
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“Has  it  been  my  fault?”  he  whispered  back.  “I  hope  to  God 
it  hasn’t.” 

No — she  would  have  none  of  that.  The  fault  had  been  hers  and 
hers  alone.  The  interest  he  had  shown  to  tell  her  of  his  work;  the 
times  that  he  had  seemed  to  need  but  her  companionship,  and  then 
this  thwarted  Romance  of  all  her  life.  She  was  not  the  practical, 
capable  thing  that  she  appeared. 

“No  woman  is!”  she  cried,  and  beat  her  hand  upon  the  bed. 
“It’s  drilled  into  all  of  us  to  smother  the  emotions  that  we’ve  got. 
From  childhood  they  teach  us  that.  But  I  swear  to  God  no  woman 
could  have  kept  within  herself  the  love  I’ve  got  for  you.  Oh!  niy 
dear — oh  !  my  dear.  Surely  you  knew — couldn’t  you  have  guessed?  ” 

He  begged  her  in  pity  for  himself  to  speak  of  it  no  more,  when 
in  return  she  swore  that  all  the  joy  left  in  her  life  was  to  say  she 
loved  him  till  her  breath  was  gone. 

“Surely,”  she  went  on,  “when  I  asked  you  to  let  me  take  your 
child — you  knew'  ?  ” 

He  shook  his  head,  but  it  w'as  all  beginning  to  dawn  upon  him  now. 

“Can’t  I  have  the  child?”  she  whispered.  “He’s  yours — he’s 
your  child — let  me  have  something  of  yours  ” — so  telling  him  the 
sacred  secret  of  a  woman's  heart,  that  she  had  chosen  him  for 
father  of  her  flesh  and  blood. 

Like  a  swift  vision  there  passed  before  his  eyes  those  thoughts 
his  mind  had  taken  but  a  w'eek  before.  It  needed  love  to  make 
him  father  to  the  child  of  her  body,  yet  he  could  not  answer  to 
that  love  of  hers.  But  in  her  love  of  him,  unknowingly  to  both, 
she  W'as  creating  the  children  of  his  brain  who,  in  the  years  to 
come,  would  find  their  birth  in  the  work  he  had  to  do. 

“I  can’t  take  him  away  from  Mrs.  Baldwin,”  he  said  gently.  “I 
saw  him  when  I  w’as  in  London.  She  lives  for  him  and  nothing 
else.  I  couldn’t  take  him  away  from  her.  She  thought  all  the 
world  of  Constance.  Now  she  thinks  all  the  w'orld  of  him.  For 
God’s  sake  don’t  ask  me  again! — it  seems  so  cruel  to  refuse — but 
it  would  be  crueller  still  if  I  said  I  w'ould.  My  dear — don’t  ask  me.” 

She  bent  her  head,  the  practical,  the  capable  woman  in  her,  bowing 
to  the  inevitable.  The  moments  passed  with  her  face  hidden  from 
his  eyes,  those  moments  of  her  deepest  agony,  too  sacred  even  for 
him  to  see.  But  when  she  rose  to  her  feet,  the  mark  of  them  was 
there,  plain  for  him  to  behold.  For  in  those  moments,  resignation 
had  settled  in  her  face.  The  tragedy  of  women  w'as  in  her  eyes. 
All  she  had  thrown  upon  the  hazard  of  the  die,  and  all  had  been  lost 
to  her.  The  full  years  of  disappointment,  w'ith  their  eternal  harvest 
of  regret,  lay  sti'etched  before  her,  and  down  the  uninterrupted 
avenue  of  those  years,  her  eyes  w'ere  gazing  as  she  stood  in  the  light 
of  the  window  before  Dicky  then. 

With  but  the  faintest  instinct  of  observation  in  his  mind,  this 
was  a  moment  when  a  man  might  learn  much  of  the  meaning  of  a 
w'oman’s  life,  x^nd  Dicky  was  not  slow  to  observe.  The  tragedy 
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there  was  plain  enough  and  brought  with  it  to  him  an  understanding 
of  women  which  nothing  in  his  life  ever  destroyed.  Indeed,  this 
understanding  of  her  tragedy  helped  him  to  the  realisation  of  his 
own.  For  it  is  the  tragedy  of  women  when  the  Romance  of  love 
is  gone  from  them,  as  it  is  the  tragedy  of  men  when  their  work 
is  done. 

Looking  at  her  as  she  stood  there  then,  in  just  those  few  moments 
when  she  was  gathering  together  the  threads  of  her  courage,  Dicky 
was  caught  into  admiration.  So  he  hoped  he  might  face  the  tragedy 
of  life  when  it  came  to  him ;  and  so  indeed  he  did. 

For  a  long  while,  without  movement  and  in  the  stillness  of  her 
heart,  she  looked  out  through  the  window,  where  the  soft  grey 
rain-clouds  were  racing,  menacing  and  low  across  the  sky.  It  was 
a  fit  day  for  her  misery,  she  thought.  Hope  had  never  been  born 
on  such  a  day  as  that;  on  such  a  day  hope  well  might  die,  and, 
as  she  watched  the  cold  waters  of  the  Avon  rushing  in  their  blackness 
to  the  weir,  she  knew  her  hope  was  dead. 

She  turned  at  last  to  Dicky  and  sat  down  on  the  bed. 

“Dicky,”  she  said,  “I  don’t  know  what  you  think  about  it  all, 
and  I’m  not  going  to  worry  you  by  asking  you.  You’ve  given  me 
your  answer,  and  I’m  not  going  to  pester  you  to  change  it.  Y'ou 
needn’t  be  afraid  of  that.”  She  tried  to  smile,  then  took  his  hand 
again  and  brought  it  quickly  to  her  lips  to  hide  the  nearness  of 
that  smile  to  tears. 

“But  don’t  ask  me  anything  more  about  your  father,”  she  went 
on.  “He’s  content  that  I  don’t  marry  him,  so  long  as  I  stay  on 
here;  and  I’m  content  to  stay  on  here,  so  long  as  I  can  look  after 
you,  so  long  as  I  can  see  you  going  on  with  j’our  work  and  you’ll 
talk  to  me  about  it  as  you  have  done  up  to  now.  Your  father  and 
I,  we’ve  got  to  be  content  with  the  little  we  can  get.  That’s  what 
it  comes  to.  My  feelings  got  the  better  of  me  just  now.  That’s 
what  it  must  have  been.  There  was  a  moment  when  really  I  didn’t 
know  what  I  was  doing.  Perhaps  I  didn’t  mean  half  what  I  said.” 

She  brought  her  lips  to  smile  once  more,  knowing  that  she  could 
say  every  word  of  it  again  to  the  simple  pressure  of  his  hand  or  the 
merest  invitation  of  his  eyes. 

“But  what  would  you  do,”  said  he,  “if  I  were  not  here?  ” 

A  look  of  fear  leapt  up  into  her  eyes.  He  could  see  her  fingers 
tighten  on  the  coverlet  of  the  bed. 

“Why  do  you  say — not  here?”  she  asked. 

“Because  do  you  think  I  can  possibly  stay?  You’re  not  going 
to  forget,  and  I’m  not  going  to  forget;  I  know  it’s  no  good  telling 
you  I’m  not  worth  caring  for  like  this.  That  doesn’t  help — it 
wouldn’t  help  any  woman  or  any  man,  for  that  matter.  Besides — 
can’t  you  see  that  it’s  likely  to  hurt  me  as  much  as  it  is  to  hurt  you?” 

“Why?” 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  opened  eyes  and  the  parted  lips  of 
astonishment. 
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“  Why  should  it  hurt  you  ?  ” 

“Well — it’s — it’s  not  so  long  since  Constance  died.  Do  you  think 
I’ve  forgotten  her?  All  the  things  you’ve  just  been  saying — are 
the  very  things  she  said  to  me.  Every  word  you  said  was  like  a 
surgeon’s  knife  ripping  up  old  wounds.  Every  time  I  see  you  now 
will  probe  those  wounds  afresh — and  for  both  of  us.  Not  for  me 
alone.  I’m  not  only  thinking  of  myself,  though  I  shouldn’t  be 
so  much  unlike  a  man  if  I  were.  My  dear — don’t  you  see  it’s  much 
better  for  both  of  us  that  I  should  go?” 

“And  never  come  back  again?”  she  whispered. 

“Yes — sometimes.  Sometimes  for  week-ends,  for  holidays  in  the 
spring — in  the  summer.  Some  time  when  the  sharper  pain  of  it 
has  become  more  blunt  for  both  of  us.  But  I  must  go  now — and 
you  know  I  must.” 

She  bent  her  eyes  steadily  on  his,  and  her  knowledge  was  that 
it  was  right.  Then  leaning  to  his  side  and  suppressing  the  emotion 
in  her  voice  lest  he  should  refuse,  she  bid  him  kiss  her. 

“If  you  must  go,”  she  said. 

He  leant  forward  in  the  bed,  when,  as  his  lips  touched  hers,  she 
fell  to  trembling,  and  without  another  word  she  hurried  from 
the  room. 

End  of  Book  I. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

THE  PROTECTION  OF  BIRDS. 

Sir, — Although  by  the  time  you  can  print  this  letter  the  Plumage 
Bill  will  have  received,  in  all  probability,  a  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  ask  leave  to  reply  to  a  part  at  least  of  Miss 
Gardiner’s  contribution  to  your  March  number.  I  have  never 
suggested  that  the  traffic  in  feathers  is  carried  on  without 
cruelty;  my  contention  has  always  been  that  the  whole  business 
requires  regulation  in  order  that  barbarous  practices,  wherever  found, 
may  be  suppressed  or  reduced  to  a  minimum.  How  you  are  to  stop 
cruelty  in  the  tropics  by  closing  the  Port  of  London  to  material, 
a  part  of  which  may  be  obtained  by  cruel  methods,  is  a  puzzle  that 
Miss  Gardiner’s  angry  enthusiasms  do  nothing  to  solve.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  fiction  has  been  freely  employed  to  defend  the  feather 
trade,  or  that  it  has  been  used  as  freely  to  attack  it. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  moulted  plumage,  so  long  declared 
to  be  mythical,  it  is  now  admitted  that  a  great  quantity  of  feathers 
collected  out  of  the  breeding  season  come  to  London  from  South 
America,  and  that  the  supply  of  ripe  plumage  is  diminishing.  (See 
Mr.  Charles  Rothschild’s  letter  to  The  Times,  March  3rd.)  The 
evidence  before  the  Economic  Committee  shows  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  moulted  plumage  has  been  coming  to  London  for  a  dozen 
years  past,  and  that  the  diminishing  supply  of  “  ripe  ”  plumage  is 
due  to  the  extension  of  the  area  of  complete  or  partial  protection 
in  South  America,  particularly  in  Venezuela.  I  believe  some 
countries  still  treat  white  herons  abominably,  and  with  the  traffic 
from  these  countries  I  hope  the  Economic  Committee  will  deal 
drastically  when  the  evidence  is  complete.  It  is  approaching 
completion. 

Miss  Gardiner’s  statement  about  the  British  Minister  to  Vene¬ 
zuela  (p.  530)  is  highly  disingenuous.  I  turn  to  my  collection  of  the 
epileptiform  pamphlets  of  the  R.S.P.B.,  and  find  that  as  early  as 
January,  1909,  the  British  Minister,  in  writing  to  the  Society,  said, 
inter  alia: — “The  owners  (of  the  large  garceros)  no  doubt  do  their 
best  to  protect  the  birds.  .  .  .  Twenty-five  per  cent,  may  be  taken 
for  the  proportion  of  moulted  feathers  collected.  .  .  .  For  some 
years  already  most  of  the  more  intelligent  owners  of  estates  con¬ 
taining  garceros  do  not  rent  them  out  except  on  certain  conditions, 
which  prevent  any  killing  m  the  garceros  themselves  before  the 
young  are  fledged.”  This,  like  Miss  Gardiner’s,  is  a  selected 
quotation. 

I  have  held,  and  still  hold,  that  the  Indian  Notification  Act  was 
“silly.”  It  developed  a  vast  smuggling  trade;  it  does  not  prevent 
the  killing  of  birds,  but  merely  seeks  to  stop  their  export’,  and  has 
failed  conspicuously  to  do  that. 

With  regard  to  my  use  of  the  word  “extermination,”  I  used  it 
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ill  the  sense  given  by  iny  dictionary.  It  defines  extermination  as 
total  destruction  or  annihilation. 

I  am  not  concerned  to  defend  either  the  trade  or  its  anonymous 
scribes.  1  have  written  under  my  own  name  in  the  leading  papers 
and  reviews  of  the  truth  as  I  see  it,  and  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
Committee  1  helped  to  establish  because  its  objects  are  not  yet 
popular  or  understood.  I  expected  misunderstanding  and  abuse,  and 
have  not  been  disappointed.  Our  contention  is  that  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  regulate  the  killing  of  birds  in  these  days  of  cheap 
and  efficient  firearms,  and  that  if  you  could  drive  the  trade  right 
out  of  Europe  it  would  find  an  opening  elsewhere.  It  is  controlled 
by  the  men  on  the  spot,  not  by  Europeans.  The  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee  has  sought  to  unite,  and  has  succeeded  in  uniting  all  the 
feather  merchants  of  Europe  in  a  formal  undertaking  not  to  traffic 
in  birds  found  in  need  of  protection.  The  French  Government 
has  notified  Great  Britain  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  feather 
trade  in  France,  which  employs  between  50,000  and  60,000  people, 
and  it  has  refused  to  join  the  proposed  International  Conference. 
It  has  told  the  French  merchants  that  it  approves  of  Economic 
Protection,  and  while  the  iMinister  of  Commerce  is  Honorary  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  French  Economic  Committee,  the  Gennan  Colonial 
Secretary  is  the  patron  of  a  similar  Committee  in  Berlin. 

We  have  already  placed  ’upon  the  list  for  Protection  the  following 
birds: — the  cattle  egret  (exported  to  the  value  of  £30,000  annually 
to  Great  Britain  alone) ;  the  family  of  chatterers,  the  resplendent 
trogon,  the  flamingo,  the  spoonbill,  the  lyre  bird,  the  regent  bower 
bird,  and  rifle  bird,  of  Australia,  and  the  Moral  Pheasant. 

Our  action  has  secured  European  protection  for  these  birds ;  the 
Plumage  Bill  wdll  merely  keep  them  out  of  England  and  divert 
them  to  the  Continent.  The  Plumage  Bill  may  diminish  the  price 
of  plumage,  but  the  supply  will  remain  unaffected.  The  Economic 
Committee  is  making  a  careful  inquiry  into  conditions  obtaining  to¬ 
day  throughout  the  tropics,  and  acting  without  fear  or  favour  upon 
information  received.  On  our  establishment  we  invited  every  society 
interested  in  birds  to  send  a  member  to  our  executive  Committee, 
the  only  reservation  being  that  the  member  should  have  an  open 
mind. 

The  Selborne  Society,  that  long-established  and  honourable 
Society  of  which  the  B.S.P.B.  is  a  young  and  noisy  offshoot,  is  fully 
represented,  and  only  a  few  days  ago  its  Council  passed  unanimously 
the  following  resolution:  — 

“That  the  Council  of  the  Selborne  Society,  .  .  .  while  not  depart¬ 
ing  in  any  way  from  its  policy  of  discouraging  the  wearing  of  plumage, 
is  of  opinion  that  its  object  of  preserving  birds  which  are  harmless, 
beautiful,  or  rare,  may  for  the  present  be  best  accomplished  by  such 
international  arrangements  as  are  being  made  by  the  Committee  for 
the  Economic  Preservation  of  Birds.” 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  my  reference  to  the  weapon 
employed  so  effectively  by  Samson  was  not  intended  to  refer  to  the 
distinguished  but  not  always  well-informed  gentlemen  named  by 
Miss  Gardiner.  I  had  in  my  mind  the  writers  of  the  B.S.P.B. 
leaflets  and  “Literature.” 

Yours  faithfully, 

S.  L.  Beksitsan. 


HOW  IT  i’EELS  TO  BE  BLl^’H 


And  a  Way  in  which  the  Burden  of  Sightlessness  can 
BE  Lightened. 

In  beginning  this  talk  to  tiie  readers  of  The  Eoutnightly  Heview 
1  have  to  make  a  purely  personal  statement,  which  1  make  only 
because  it  has  a  very  direct  bearing  upon  the  really  important 
part  of  what  follows. 

Some  six  years  ago  my  sight  began  to  fail  me.  1  consulted 
specialists  and,  after  trying  in  vain  the  effect  of  resting  my  eyes, 
underwent  operations  upon  them  five  years  ago,  but  to  no  purpose  ; 
for  in  spite  of  the  best  advice  obtainable  at  home  and  abroad, 
my  sight  has  since  then  continued  to  deteriorate  steadily,  and 
is  now  of  little  service.  1  can  no  longer  read,  nor  can  1  get 
about  without  guidance,  except  in  quite  familiar  surroundings. 

We  have  all  heard  that  “a  fellow  feeling — maketh  wondrous 
kind,”  and  the  loss  of  my  sight  has  led  me  to  think  a  great  deal 
of  others  in  the  same  plight,  but  most  of  whom  are  not  so 
fortunate  as  1  am.  For  to  have  a  fair  supply  of  this  world’s 
goods  does  much  to  lighten  such  a  burden  as  1  have  to  hear.  For 
example  ;  1  can  revisit  beautiful  and  familiar  places  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  feel  that  keen  joy  which  lovely  scenery  affords ;  for 
I  am  so  lucky  as  to  have  a  very  retentive  visual  memory, 
and  can  still  in  my  own  way  see  beauties  of  mountain,  lake, 
and  woodland  which  are,  in  reality,  only  a  memory.  Beading 
is  the  one  unfailing  resource  of  the  blind.  We  read  with  our 
finger-tips  by  the  aid  of  embossed  type. 

Braille — the  invention  of  a  Frenchman,  Louis  Braille — is  the 
best  system  of  this  embossed  writing,  and  by  far  the  most  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  British  Empire.  It  was  introduced  into  this  country 
by  that  great  blind  philanthropist,  the  late  Dr.  Armitage,  who 
founded  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  of  which  I  have 
lately  become  Hon.  Treasurer. 

The  Institute  exists  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  making  books, 
magazines,  and  newspapers  in  Braille.  It  is  infinitely  the  largest 
producer  of  these  in  the  British  Empire,  and  is  the  only  one  which 
does  the  work  by  machinery  on  a  considerable  scale.  Many 
Braille  books  are  produced  by  hand — some  by  blind  workers,  some 
by  kindly  sighted  folk,  but  their  work  is,  necessarily,  very  tedious, 
and  the  books  made  thus  only  begin  to  supply  the  demand  which 
exists.  In  spite  of  the  use  of  the  most  ingenious  machinery  which 
the  wit  of  man  has  been  able  to  devise,  the  process  of  making 
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these  books  is  slow,  cumbrous,  and  costly — so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  Braille  books  cost  many  times  as  much  as  ordinary  books,  and 
the  tragedy  of  this  is  that  most  blind  people  are  very  poor. 

The  new  premises  of  the  Institute  at  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.,  which  were  recently  inaugurated  by  his  Majesty 
the  King,  will,  when  finished  and  fully  equipped,  enable  this  cost 
to  be  reduced  very  materially.  But  it  must  always  remain  far 
heavier  than  is  the  cost  of  literature  prepared  for  sighted  folk. 
It  is  to  these  that  we  must  look  for  the  help  which  will  enable 
us  to  offset  this  great  disadvantage. 

And  now  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  for  a  moment  what  this 
reading  by  the  aid  of  Louis  Braille’s  invention  really  means  to 
the  blind. 

To  begin  with,  it  has  the  immense  importance  of  making  them 
far  more  independent  than  they  could  otherwise  be.  This  means 
much  even  to  those  who,  like  myself,  can  secure  the  services  of 
readers  at  any  time,  for  we  like  to  feel  that  we  are  not  obliged 
to  be  dependent  upon  kindly  help  or  paid  service,  but  can  interest 
or  amuse  ourselves  without  the  help  of  others.  It  means 
that  the  whole  wonderful  world  which,  often,  he  has  never 
seen,  is  laid  open  to  the  blind  man.  It  means  that  he 
is  given  the  key  to  the  Treasure  House  of  fancy,  wit,  and 
wisdom.  And,  far  more  important,  it  means  that  he  is  able  to 
acquire  knowledge  of  all  kinds  and  thus  to  mentally  equip  himself 
for  the  battle  of  life  in  which  many  of  the  blind  make  so  brave 
a  fight.  Braille  music,  too — which  we  also  print — enables  blind 
folk  not  only  to  perfect  themselves  in  playing  for  pleasure,  but 
in  many  cases  to  find  occupation  as  musicians.  Several  of  the 
most  renowmed  organists  of  the  day  are  blind. 

But  I  do  not  think  I  need  enlarge  upon  this.  It  must  be 
evident  to  you  that  lives  so  trammelled  as  are  those  of  the  sight¬ 
less  cannot  fail  to  find  an  unspeakable  joy  and  resource  in  the 
ability  to  read.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Emancipation 
of  the  Blind  began  with  the  introduction  of  embossed  reading. 
Their  pleasure  and  their  opportunities  of  making  good  in  the 
world  will  increase  as  this  reading  matter  becomes  cheaper  and 
more  widely  disseminated  among  them. 

I  have  not  asked  you  whether  or  no  you  will  buy  a  book  for 
the  blind  man.  I  have  assumed  that'you  will,  and  I  trust  most 
sincerely  that  this  assumption  is  not  too  bold  and  that  the  only 
real  question  is  ;  WHICH  BOOK  WILL  YOU  BUY  FOE  THE 
BLIND  MAN? 


C.  Arthur  Pearson. 


